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CHAPTER I. 
Peefatoet. 


During Lord Minto’s tenure of the post of Viceroy the following officers 
have been in charge of the Department : — 

Mbmbbes oe the Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble* Mr. John Prescott Hewett, C.S.I., C.I.E., to the 81st March 

1906 ; and again from the 28th September to the 31st December 1906. 

The Hon’ble Mr. James Eairbairn Einlay, O.S.I,, from the 1st January 

1907 to the 27th Eebruary 1908. 

The Hon’ble Mr. WiUiam Leathern Harvey, C.I.E., from the 8rd July 

1908 to the 24th March 1910. 


(The Hon’ble Sir Charles Lewis Tupper, K.C.I.E., O.S.I., officiated from 
the 2nd April to the 27th September 1906.) 

(The Hon’ble Mr. William Leathern Harvey, O.I.E., officiated from the 
5th March to the 2nd July 1908.) 


(The Hon’ble Mr. Benjamin Robertson, C.S.I., O.I.B., officiated from the 
25th March 1910.) 


Seoeetaeies. 


Mr. W. L Harvey, O.I.E., to the 2nd July 1908. 

Mr. B. Robertson, C.S.I., O.I.E., from the 3rd July 1908 (also officiated 
from the 16th February to the 9th November 1907 and from the 16th Mhrch 
to the 2nd July 1908). 

(Mr. W. Maxwell, O.I.B., officiated from the 3rd December 1909 to the 
2nd March 1910 ; and from the 25th March 1910.) 


The following officers have held the appointments of Under and Assistant 
Secretary. 


Unueb Seceetaeibs. 


Mr. J. Campbell, to the 28th July 1908. 

Mr. G. Rainy, from the 8th May 1906 to the 13th August 1909 (also 
officiated from the 5th April to the 7th May 1906). 

Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, from the 29th July 1908 to the 11th February 1910 
(also officiated from the 19th J une 1906 to the 28th July 1908). 

Mr. A. H. Ley, from the 17th August 1909. 

Mr. A. C MoWatters, from the 12& February 1910, 

(Mr. F. W, Kennaway, officiated from the 25th May to the 18th June 
1906.) - 


♦ Kow Sir John Preisco^ Hewett, 
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(Mr. H. C. Gowan, officiated from tlie 30th July to the 30th October 
1908.) 


Seoeetaeies undeb the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888, and ex~ 

offieio Assistant Secbetabies. 


Mr. H. G. Graves. 

(Mr. P. J. Briibl, officiated from the 18th July to the 15th October 
1907.) 

(Mr. J. G. Shields, officiated from the 9th M^ to the 13th June 1909.) 
(Mr. J. W. Meares, officiated from the 21st April 1910.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


Commerce and Trade, Ikdtjstries Industrial Exhibitions and 

Statistics. 

Commerce cmd TmdeM 

The genesis of the Oommercha Intelligence Department and the general 
principles which gOTerned its formation, belong to the history of Lord Cnrzon’s mant. 
administration, but the working out of the details of the scheme was still 
incomplete when he left India, and these may be dealt with here. 

The proposals of the Gorernment of India regarding the co- operation of the Co-operation with, 
new Department with the Board of Trade in the collection and dissemination of ti>6Bo»idof Trade, 
commercial intelligence regarding Tndia were laid before the Secretary of State 
in the beginning of March 1906. It was pointed out that, owing to the political 
connection between India and the United Kingdom, all legislative measures of 
any importance, and any change in India’s fiscal or financial policy, required 
■the previous sanction of the Secretary sof State, and that copies of all periodical 
and special reports were forwaorded to the India Office on pubfioation. The 
commercial information thus transmitted was no doubt communicated to the 

Board of Trade, hut it was understood that it had been found inadequate and 

required to be supplemented. The character of the information, which could 
be advantageously supplied, was, however, absolutely conditioned by tbeneces 
sity for regarding the interests of Indian trade and of Indian merchants as 
■paramount. It 'was efssential that no information should be supplied to the 
"Board Uf Trade which -would iflace British traders in a position of advantage 
relative to merchants and producers in India. Subject to this general hmi a- 
tion—vrhrdh was necessary in order to retain the confidence of Indian 
merchants— information would he freely supplied. The following suggestions 

were made to this end : — 

(a) "With the approval of the Secretary of State two advance copies of 
all Indian reportsand rdtums of commerciarmteredt, whether Im- 
perial or 'Provincial, woitld, whenever feasible, he forwarded dire^ 

•to 'the India Office and to the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of 'fhe'Boardof Trade by the authority under whose orders they 
were compiled. 

BM Mh ol the .Bcard of itode at fli».sw"e 

the jludis* 

.fc) aU encpiMw «9wili 'waM 

Board iof - with ^ Wp*af 
ssqjplied, would -he irefeoted itp fthe 


|^,:aaifaafia8 



The opportunity was taken to ask for tie assistance of His Majesty's 
Government in obtaining commercial information pertaining to foreign markets 
through their Consular representatives. It had previously been decided that 
the editing of Consular Trade Eeports must remain under the control of the 
British Poreign Office, but it was suggested that their issue might be materially 
expedited by instructions that Consuls should abstain from including any 
information of a political character in these reports. It was also requested that 
British Consular Officials should be authorised to reply direct to all specific 
enquiries on commercial questions made by the Director-General, Commercial 
Intelligence. The above suggestions were approved generally by His Majesty’s 
Government. 


The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence was also authorised to 
arrange for direct telegraphic communication with the Board by means of a 
commercial code, which merchants and others will be allowed to use for the 
purpose of obtaining commercial information from England on depositing an 
amount sufficient to cover the cost of the telegram and its reply. 


Indian Trade Jour. intended, wheu the Commercial Intelligence Department was form* 

”*co-operation ^ Departmental Journal should be one of the channels through which 

Colonial QoTem- tjje information collected should he made accessible to the puhKc. The stvle, 
general contents and title of the Journal were settled after much discussion, and 
the fi,r8t number of Ihe Indian Trade Journal appeared on the 6th April 1906. 


On the same date a letter was issued to the more important Colonial Gov- 
ernments informing them of the establishment of the Commercial Intelligence 
Department and the functions it Was expected to perform. They were asked to 
co-operate with the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence, in the inter- 
change of suggestions and information regarding commercial matters, and parti- 
cularly as to articles in which a trade between India and the Colonies might he 
created. The Chambers of Commerce and other Commercial bodies in these 
colonies were at the same time invited to establish direct relations with the 
Commercial Intelligence Department and to supply and to ask for information. 


Insertion of trade 
introductions^* in The 
Indim Trade 
ml* 


In connection with the issue of the The Indian Trade Journal, it was con- 
sidered that the new Department of Commercial Intelligence might reasonably 
he expected to famish some of trade introductions through the medium 

(rf the Journal, Under this system, the names of foreign enquirers and of Indian 
merchants who were prepared to respond to their enquiries, would be published, 
but the latter would not be recommended or guaranteed in any way by Govern- 
ment, although the fact that only the names of such merchants as are members 
of a recc^nised Chamber of Commerce or Association would be published, would 
afford some evidence of tmslworthiaie®. Ohjeetioas Were raised to the 
proposal by certain of the Chambea® of Commerce. It was claimed that reliable 
fhms in India dr abroad find no difficulty in obtaining business introduc- 
^BS throogh their bankers or correspondents, and the opinion was expressed 
B0 advanta^ wonM aeerue except to smalL firms who sought to undermine 
fibtebnsHn^of weH-knowa and etehlMied European houses. The Govern- 
WMt India inforn^ the Ohambera that they were no* convinoed that the 
h|td beesB faliy wdghed before it Was pttt forward, should be 
thciw to the fm* that the OommerciM T ntelli - 
g8isBe&8aaeh(rfft»®^!a^^b5ade .da|$li(a8 fe British tr^ of firms 
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abroad engaged in particular lines of business in different localities,” and that tbe 
procedure wbicb it was proposed to follow in The Indian Trade Journal went 
one step further and would supply lists of firms at both ends of a possible 
business connection instead of at one end only. It was added that direct con- 
nections between Indian merchants and traders outside India would be 
established, only in such cases as were of advantage to the individuals concerned, 
and that the Government of India did not see why this procedure should not 
be beneficial to Indian trade in general. 

The office establishment of the old Statistical Department, which became omceoftiieDirec. 
the Commercial Intelligence Department in 1905, was reorganised in 1906 with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 

The attention of the Government of India was directed during Lord Adulteration of 
Ourzon’s Viceroyalty to the adulteration of wheat exported from India. Aeonsi- 
deration of the replies received from the leading Chambers of Commerce who were 
consulted in the matter led to the conclusion that, though the system of culti- 
vation and the methods of preparation for the marhet involved a certain amount 
of impm'ity, the greater portion of the foreign substances found in Indian 
wheat was deliberately introduced by dealers or shippers, who were forced to 
this practice by the existing system of purchase on a fixed baas of refraction. 

English buyers refuse to pay higher prices for comparatively clean wheat, 
and the English market is consequently supplied with wheat containing the 
maximum permissible percentage of impurities. The remedy for the evil 
clearly lies in the hands of the buyers. The Government of India were of 
opinion that legislative measures framed with the object of checking preven- 
tihle adulteration in India would seriously haffiper trade, and would probably 
prove ineffectual as a practical remedy. It was thought, however, that some 
improvement might be effected if the Government of India were to state 
authoritatively that wheat containing not more than 2 per cent of impurities 
could be regularly supplied from India on equitable terms of purchase. It was 
hoped thai this measure would strengthen the position of a «o®tain section of 
the English buyers by making the position 'of India in the matter clear. 

Before any definite announcement could be made, howev^ it was considered 
necessary to obtain an explicit statement from the trade as to the basis -of 
refraction on which Indian wheat can actually he supplied, and the ojanioms 
of the public bodies concerned were invited through the several Local Govern- 
ments interested in the matter. The replies indicated a general £^eement on 
the part of the trade that the above annoxenoement could safely be made. The 
Government of India acoordir^ly issued fU Besdlution to this effect inNovemh^ 

1906. The .action taken by tbe ©ovemmeint of iadia was n-ppreoiated .1^ 
home buyers, and contracts are now made for tbe suipply of Bast J- ndhp i wimat 
on .the follawang terms : — 

:(1) any pereentngeiOf baoi^y, puke md ed^her feeding stuffs up to *2 
per cent tube takteuiaiid pirid for as^wlieaft'; 

^(2^ ;any Iniexeaas of 2 per cent to be tiHowed for by the seilkar 

(S) any percentage df diet, uon-farinaceous roeds or other es^caneous 
matter up to 2^ per omit he allowed for by Sie seBer at contract 
pfic^^hd any quamSty in excess of Sim per cent at double eon- 
tract pritfe," 
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P/andnient water- November 1905 the Dundee Chamber of Commerce complained to the 

icgofjate* 

Secretary of State with regard to the excessively wet condition of the jute 
crop of 1906-06, which could, in their opinion, be attributed only to fraudulent 
watering, and they urged that the Government of India should be moved to 
undertake legislation to put a stop to the practice. In December the London 
Jute Association confirmed the statements made by the Dundee Chamber and 
supported their demand for legislation. Copies of these representations were 
forwarded in January 1906 by the Secretary of State, who asked for the views 
of the Government of India on the questions raised. The Government 
of India called for a report on the subject from the Governments of Bengal 
and of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and their replies were received in January 
1907. The conclusion at which these Governments arrived, after careful 
consideration of the question in consultation with each other, was that they 
were unable to recommend legislation as a cure for the evil. Ihey considered 
that the remedy rested principally in the hands of the buyers themselves. In 
view, however, of the danger which exists in the shipment and carriage by sea 
of watered jute, both Governments were of opinion that some action was- 
necessary to prevent the export of adulterated jute. In this connection 
enquiries were made from the Government of New Zealand as to the measures 
which that Government had adopted to cheek the export of adulterated 
flax. On receipt of this information from the Government of New Zealand, 
the local Chambers of Commerce and the Jute Associations in the two Bengals 
were consulted as to whether legislation on the lines of the New Zealand 
regulations would he desirable or whether any other measures of a similar 
nature to regulate the exportation of jute could be suggested. 

The replies received showed that those bodies were opposed to legislation on 
the lines proposed, and as they had no alternative measure to suggest, it was 
decided to take no farther action in the matter and the India Office was 
informed accordingly. 


lea trade with 
and 


Beferenee was made, at page 16 of the Summary of the administration of 
Ijord Oorzon in this Department from March to November 1905, to an applica- 
tion of the Indian Tea Cess Committee for Government assistance in working 
out a feasible scheme for the grant of a bonus of 9 pies per pound, to be paid 
out o£,, Teft OiBa fends* tea to Afghanistan. The 

Govomment of India forwarded a copy of the Committee’s letter to the 
Chief Commissioner of the North-West Erontier Province, and outlined a pro- 
cedure iOTadoptiofn in checking exports of green tea across the border, and in 
verifying claims for the grant of the bonus offered by the Committee. The 
sehemaiWM eonadered prsicticable by that officer, and the Committee were also 


willing to accept it, and to pay the bonus upon claims submitted in accordance 


with its provisions. The planters in the Dnited Provinces and the Punjab, 
whom iho bonus was desigued to benefit, were not prepared to accept 
the aoheme, on the ground that it would not assist them, as the planters them- 
i^ves, ^ export the teas, but either sold their produce on the gardens to 
nafive dealers, who were bdieved to send it across the bordm: into the trans- 


countries or oons^ned it to d^lms at Pe&awar or Quetta or some 
point No ^eme for checking flie ‘exports at the frontier 

pfapsteiS.* It would mean the 




^ mrouiUiSta&ees it xrsta 
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qnently decided by tbe Committee that no further action could be taken at 
present, but the Committee thanked the Government of India for the assistance 
which had been given. They added that they had decided to assist tbe trade 
with Tibet by the grant of a bonus at 9 pies per pound on 80,000 pounds of tea 
to be exported to that country. 

In June 1906, the Indian Tea Association drew attention to their previous Ceyina import doty 
representation on the subject of the restrictions on the blending of Indian and 
Ceylon teas at Colombo. This representation, as will be seen from page 13 of 
the Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon in this Department from 
March to November 1905, proved ineffectual in spite of the support accorded to 
it by the Government of India. It was now suggested that the matter should 
he referred to the Secretary of State for India with a view to its being taken 
up with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Government of India, in 
forwarding a copy of the Association’s representation to the Secretary of State 
for India, asked that the Secretary of State for the Colonies might be approached 
on the subject. The result has, however, again been disappointing. His 
Majesty’s Government intimated that the question of removing the restrictions 
on the import of Indian teas into Ceylon for purposes of blending could not 
conveniently be re-opened at present, but that it would not be overlooked if 
an opportunity offered. The Indian Tea Association were informed accord- 
ingly. A further representation on the subject was received from the same 
body in July 1907. In forwarding this representation to the Secretary of State 
for the consideration of the Colonial Office, the Government of India, while 
they did not urge the abolition of the duty, if its maintenance was regarded as 
necessary by the Colonial Government, expressed the hope that it might be 
possible to arrange with the Government of Ceylon for the introduction at 
Colombo of the same facilities for blending tea in bond as are permitted by 
the British Warehousing Code. The efforts of the Government of India, how- 
ever, again proved unsuccessful. The Governor of Ceylon, after consulting 
the local commercial bodies, expressed the opinion that the question was one 
which it was not advisable to re-open at any rate for the present, and in the 
circumstances His Majesty’s Government were not prepared to take any steps 
in the matter. 


In September 1908 a representation from the United Planters Association Proposal to 

^ , .. i XT- T j- • L 3 2. Indiaa import 

of Southern India was received suggesting that the Indian import duty on aniy on ceyion t«a 
Ceylon tea should be raised to a protective rate. The proposal that, in the ‘»*i“*®’“’'®***** 
event of the Ceylon Government refusing to exempt Indian tea from the 


existing import duty of 4 annas per pound, the Government of India should 
retaliate by imposing an equal tax on Ceylon tea imported into India, had 
been put forward on three previous occasions and had been rejected by the 
Government of India on each occasion as a suggestion which could not in any 
ease be entertained. The Government of Madras were asked to inform the 
United Planters’ Association accordingly. A further representation from the 
same body was reefeived, through the Local Govenanent in November 1909,.aiid 
was replied to on the same lines. 


The efforts which were made during 1905-06 to oh^tm the rwnovai of the 
Eussian surtax on Indian and Ceylon tea did not meet with success. The taa. 
was, however, eventually abolished hy tbe Eussian Goverameat in 1908 mi 
connection with their accession to the Brussels Sugar OonveaSon. 
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con«nnance ia Qjj recommendation of the Tea Cess Committee, and after consultation 

force for a farther 

period of 6 years of the CocMn and Travancore Durbars, the Goyemment of India notified, on 

the Tea Cess. 

the 31st December 1907, the extension of the operation of sections 2 to 7 of 
the Indian Tea Cess Act of 1903 for a further period of five years from the 3lst 
March 1908. 


Proposed levy of a In Julv 1907, a memorial was received frouk the Behar Planters’ Associa- 

cess on exported 

“%<>• tion requesting that a cess at the rate of Re. 1 per maund might be levied for a 

period of three years on all natural indigo exported from British India, the 
proceeds to he devoted to increasing the sale of natural indigo. This proposal 
was referred to the Governments of Madras, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. The replies received disclosed serious opposition from the represen- 
tatives of the industry in those provinces, aggregating nearly forty per cent 
of the total indigo export trade of India, and in these circumstances the Gov- 
ernment of India declined to accede to the request of the Behar Planters’ 
Association. 


Pro^a levy of a lu March 1909, the Government of Madras forwarded a memorial from the 
per cwt.on’lu mSm United Planters’ Association of Southern India praying for the levy of a cess, 
on lines similar to the tea cess noticed above, of three pence per cwt. on all 
coSee exported from British India. The proposed cess, which it was estimated 
would yield annually about £3,T50, was to he devoted to extending the con- 
sumption of coffee as a beverage. The Association represented that the rapid 
extension of coffee planting in Brazil had caused over-production and a forcing 
down of prices which seriously affected the Indian planters, and they expressed 
the hope that with temporary aid coffee planting in India could he re-establish- 
ed on a profitable basis. The proposal, however, was not supported by the 
Local Government and after careful consideration the Government of India 
found themselves unable to sanction it. Among other objections to the pro- 
posed cess it was pointed out that the revenue which would be obtained thereby 
was too small to serve any useful purpose. In October 1909, the Government 
of India received a further memorial from the Association which was submitted 
by the Local Government without comment. No action has been taken 
by the Government of India on this second memorial as a further reference 
on the subject has been promised hy the Government of Madras. 


la'Septemher 1905 the Indian Jute Mills' Association approached the 
ioto Government of India with regard to an enhancement, which they believed to 

he probable, in the import duty levied on manufactured jute goods • hy the 
United 'States of America and asked that, if the increase were made, a counter- 
vailing duty might be imposed on raw jute exported to America. Enquiries 
hromUfis Majesty’s Government elicited the fact that it -was improbable that 
ahy revision of the United Stales’ tariff would be uudertaken hy the Congress 
i&tting UeeejmW 1905. The examination of the proposal in this Department 
that a tariff war with the United States would be highly pre- 
intwests, and that discrimination between raw jute intended 
tor aie'Uidtea States of America and fiie exports to other plac^ was quite 

Government of 
'oantemplated 
not prof eae ti^ 



iiie Association was accordingly informed that the 
*08Bon to believd that the UBited Stages esdftMoxztie 
tariff -on jate 'that d 
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In June 1909, the Secretary of State asked for the views of the Govern* Question of the 
ment of India as to the advisability, or otherwise, of the adhesion of India to Li- 

the Berne International Convention of 1906. The object of the Convention 

was to prohibit the use of white (yellow) phosphorus in the manufacture of pL°Jho'M in "’’to 

matches, in order to eliminate absolutely the chance of a very painful 
disease called “necrosis ” or "phossy jaw” occurring among the operatives* 

The United Kingdom and oerlain other important match-making countries in 
Europe had adhered to the Convention and had by special legislation prohibited 
in their respective countries the manufacture, importation and sale of matches 
containing white (yellow) phosphorus. 

The Government of India after consulting the Government of Bombay and 
the Central Provinces Administration, in which provinces all the existing 
match factories in India are situated, were of opinion that from the point of 
view of the public health it was not necessary or desirable for India to become a 
party to the Convention and to undertake legislation on the lines of the White 
Phospborous Matches Prohibition Act, 1908 (8 Edward 7, Chapter il). The 
Secretary of State was informed accordingly. 

In connection with the Colonial Conference which assembled in London in ' Model fora of twa- 

ties of comxuerce a.ad 

April 1907, the Board of Trade prepared a memorandum on the subject of the navigaaon to be ne- 
procedure to be adopted in the negotiation of commercial treaties and the lajM^sGofau. 
adherence of British Colonies and Possessions thereto. A copy of a general 
form of treaty which would in most circumstances he put forward as a basis 
of negotiation, was forwarded in November 1906 by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the views of the Government of India were invited in regard to 
it. It was observed from the correspondence received that the approval of the 
Government of India, in principle, of the form of the articles in the general 
form of treaty would in no way be considered as limiting or prejudicing their 
action in respect of any particular treaty negotiation. The Government of 
India, after careful consideration, suggested certain modifications in some of 
the articles in order to render the form acceptable to India. 

In October 1906, the Bombay Millowners* Association represented that Japanese oompeti* 
they had reason to believe that Japan, wMie avowing the policy of the open trSa msuK 
door in Manchuria, was practically fostering its own trade at the expense of 
its competitors. The Association based their representation on the fact that 
the increase in stocks of Indian yarn at Shanghai and Hongkong indicated 
that the flow of trade northwards to Manchuria was not normal. Private 
advices, it was represented, confirmed the suspicion that the Indian yarn-trade 
with Manchuria was handicapped to the advantage of Japanese traders. They 
therefore urged on the Government of India the necessity for watchfulness in 
the matter, and asked that enquiries should he set on foot through His Majes- 
ty’s representatives at Pekin and in Manchuria. The Government of India 
informed the Association that they were alive to the situation and to the neces- 
sity for watchfulness, but that they, like the Association, had no evidence of 
any such acts on the part of the Japinese Government or merchants as w<ml4 
afford ground for. effective action or representation. They wer^i howerer, 
prepaisei'itof eonsider any such evidence should the Association be ni a position 
to substantiate it, as well as any practicable snggestions for the amelioration 
of the position. A copy of the corrrapondence was forwarded to tihe India 
Office for the informaSion of the Secretary of Sfeite, 
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Tariff treitm nt ^he customs treatment of indigo in Japan was tlie subject of correspondence 

Ja^f betw een the Governments of Great Britain, Japan and India from 1903 onwards, 

and tJie final result of the negotiations was received by the Government of India 
in March 1906. Since the conclusion of the Indo- Japanese Convention of 1905 
both synthetic and natural indigo are subject to the same specific duty, but the 
incidence of the duty is lower in the case of the artificial product which con- 
tains a larger proportion of colouring matter. In June 1905 the British 
Ambassador sounded the Japanese Government with regard to the adoption of 
a colorimetric test by which the value of the natural and artificial dyes would 
be differentiated, but no foroaal proposals were made, because it was understood 
that they would be met by counter proposals for a revision of other items in the 
treaty of commerce of 1893 between Great Britain and Japan. Another 
proposal to exclude artificial indigo from the tariff heading “ dry indigo ” and to 
treat it under some other heading subjecting it to a 10 per cent ad valorem, 
rate, met with no better success. Ihe failure of the negotiations, however 
disappointing, was not unanticipated, and, until the revision of the existing 
treaties of commerce with Germany and Great Britain offers an opportunity 
for further negotiations, nothing can be done to redress the grievance. 

^ PropMed preferen- In Connection with the proposed customs union between Japan and Corea 

^ into under the terms of which Corean imports into Japan would be accorded a pre- 

ferential tariff treatment, the Secretary of State asked, in May 1910, for the views 
of the Government of India on the effect which the proposed Union was likely to 
have on the export trade of India with Japan. In reply the Secretary of State 
was informed that Japan’s preferential treatment of Corean products would not 
have serious effect on Indian trade. The only article exported from India to 
Japan which competed with Corean products was rice. The import, however, 
of rice to Japan was already diminishing steadily and would probably soon 
become inconsiderable owing to Japan’s efforts to become independent of foreign 
supplies of this commodity. The attention of ihe Secretary of State was also 
drawn to the Indo-Japanese Commercial Convention of 1905 which provides 
that articles of Indian prdduce or manufacture shall be accorded most-favoured- 
nati<m treatment on importation into Japan. 


French 
duties (m 
goods. 


import 

Indian 


Eeference was made on page 14 of the Summary of Lord Curzon’s adminis- 
tration in this Department from March to Ilovember 1903, to a proposal made 
in 1905 by the Government df Indm, at the suggestion of the Secretary of State, 
to secure most-favoured-nation treatment in Trance for Indian goods import- 
ed into that country. With reference to the despatch on the subject the 
Secretary of State forwarded in August 1903 copies of certain correspon- 
dence between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of the T'renoh 


Eepnblio, from which it appeared that the latter were not prepared to accord 
any fiw^l concessions to Indian gpods except in return for corresponding 
concessioBs to b® granted m India to IPrench goods. As the Government 
c€ IMia were not in a position to offer any special concessions to Trench 
goo^ imparted into India, it vrm decided to drop the proposal. In July 
1909, however, a copy of further oarrecpoBdence was received from His 


Majjcsty’s Government showing that the question of the. application of the 
import tar;ff to petroleum products of Indian origin had been 
Trench Government. It was stated that there would he no 
mi the Trench Government to their n»rtim-qm tariff 

to that eertais. jcemnoesbns 
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were made in the case of French wines and silks imported into India. The 
concessions asked for by the French Goyernment involved an annual loss of 
about £ 38,000 to Indian revenues, an amount which was out of all proportioa 
to the benefit to be derived from the admission of Indian petroleum into 
France at the minimum tariff rates. The Secretary of State was informed that 
the Government of India did not desire to pursue the matter further. 

In February 1906, His Majesty’s Government forwarded, for the considera- Anglo Eoamaman 
tion of the Government of India, copies of correspondence relative to the Anglo- 
Eoumanian treaty of commerce signed at Eucharest on the 31st October 1905, 
and asked to be informed whether it was desired that India should adhere to the 
treaty, and whether it was considered necessary that the declaration appended 
to it would require to he further supplemented by a declaration in respect of 
India. The Government of India, after consideration of the question, informed 
His Majesty’s Government that they did not desire to adhere to the treaty, as 
clause 2 of Article 17 secured most-favoured-nation treatment to Indian pro- 
ducts and manufactures in any case. 

His Majesty’s Government, in July 1906, opened negotiations with the Spanteh Tariff. 
Government of Spain for a new commercial treaty, and the Government of 
India were asked in this connection whether they had any modifications to pro- 
pose in the proposed Spanish Customs Tariff. The direct trade of India with 
Spain is not important, and it was found that reductions had already been 
made in the minimum tariff rates — to which India is entitled — on most of the 
articles exported from India to Spain. As to the surtaxes to be imposed on 
Colonial produce imported tid European ports, the Government of India sug- 
gested that the concessions granted to cotton, jute and untanned hides should 
be extended to indigo, cinnamon, cloves, pepper and tea. 

Two commercial agreements with Servia and with Bulgaria were entered Non-adherencB of 
into during the year 1907 by His Majesty’s Government on behalf of the United sarykn” 
Kingdom. Both agreements contained a clause providing for the adhesion of 
India, but the Government of India decided that in neither case was the formal 
accession of India necessary, since both Conventions secure to Indian goods 
complete most-favoured-nation treatment, so long as similar treatment is 
accorded to Servian and Bulgarian goods in India. 

In March 1907, the Government of India received from the Secretary of phe Australian Com- 
State a copy of the Customs Tariff (British Preference) Bill, 1906, passed by the 
Australian Commonwealth Parliament, but reserved for the signification of His 
Majesty’s, pl^nre, under the provisions of which preference was given to goods 
the produce or maBnfactt^ ,of , , United .Kingdom, ■ imported direct into 

Australia in British ships manned exclusively by white mmen. It was pointed 
out in reply to the Secretary of State that, as the schedule appended to the Bill 
excluded practically all Indian exports to Australia, the preference acoorded 
would be of little value to India, and that any advantage that might acorire 
by the extension to India of the preferential terms aoa>rded by the Bill would 
in any case be nullified if the condition as to white seamen were imposed. 

In May 1908 His Majesty’s Secretary of State forwarded a of h . 
letter from the Board of Trade on the subject of the po^tioa of Bniish (tom- 
panies in German Protectorates and asked for the views of tte Government an 

India as to the position which they would prefmr to adopt in relation to iaroo»ffl««w.mai»rtri«i 
proposed fresh agreement with Germany concerning the mutual leoogia'tiea of ^ 
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Joint Stock and other companies. It was stated in the Board’s letter that the 
position of British Joint Stock and other companies doing business in Germany 
is at present governed by the Anglo-German Declaration of 1874 which secures 
to the companies of each country in the dominions of the other the same re- 
cognition as that provided for iu the German-Dutch Treaty of February 1907. 
The Board mentioned, however, that the German Government were of opinion 
that, in view of the non-existence of any German Protectorates in 1874, the 
Declaration would not be considered as according to British Companies the 
rights now accorded to Dutch Companies in such Protectorates by Article S of 
the German Dutch Treaty, but that the above Government were willing, if His 
Majesty’s Government desired it, to come to a fresh agreement covering the 
whole ground of the position of British and German Joint Stock Companies in 
Germany and British territories respectively. In this connection the Board 
suggested to His Majesty’s Government that steps might he taken to ascertain 
the views of the Government of India as to whether there would be any objec- 
tion on their part to the conclusion of a new agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Germany similar to the German- Dutch Treaty, or whether they 
would prefer that such an agreement should contain a clause specially reserving 
to India the privilege of separate adhesion and withdrawal. In August 1903, 
the Government of India informed His Majesty’s Government that they were 
strongly of opinion that India shouM have the right of separate adhesion and 
withdrawal from the proposed Treaty, but that for the present they did not 
contemplate adhesion in view of the unlikelihood of any Indian Joint Stock 
Companies beitig desirous of conducting operations iu Germany or iu German 
Colonies. In February 1909 His Majesty’s Government intimated that it had 
ultimately been decided that in place of negoti iting a new agreement the case 
might be met by a Declaration supplementary to the Anglo-German Declara- 
tion of 1874 extending the terms of that instrument to Protectorates and Con- 
sular Court Districts. From the point of view of Indian interests there appear- 
ed to be no objection to snob a course. 

Biiiio »aena tte Under the provisions of the Indian Bailway Companies Act, 1896 (Xof 
to 1895), a Bailway Company is empowered to pay interest out of capital during 

extended by the Indian Tramways Act, 
“Si 1902), to companies formed for the construction of tramways not 

BUMk ijjt gtruoture and working from light railways. In November 1908, 

^aS»4*«»tawBthe Government of India received a representation from Messrs. D.J. and B.J. 

Tata, who are the licensees under the Bombay Hydro-electric License issued 
by the Government of Bombay, asking that the concession granted to railway 
and tramway companies might be extended to a company which they proposed 
to form to take over and work the above license. A similar application was 
made by the same firm Ajgeate for Tata Loa and Sled Co*., Limited, 
which was roistered m ^Bombay in Augu^ 1907 with a nominal capital of 
1^ 3,11,1^,000. 


li’^as pmnted out ^at thou^L the donstmction of the new oumpany’s 
works at Kalimati in the Central Province had been pressed forward, the 
oeold not be expected to earn profits for several years, and that the 
difaends out of eapilal during eonstructioa was necessary to prevent 
slakFBB. Iheee applkatmos were supported by the Local 
case that the propose 
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■would require a capital of proLably between 1| and 2 millions sterlirg to carry 
tbe electrical scheme to completion ; that the construction of the necessary 
works would take some years ; and that it would be difficult, if not in^pcssible, 
to raise the capital unless interest could be paid out of the capital during con- 
struction. 

The recommendation of the GoYcrnment of Bombay was accepted by the 
Government of India who decided, with the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to amend the Indian Companies Act, (VI of 1882), on the lines of 
section 91 of the English Companies (Consolidation) Act, ISOS (8 Ed\\ard 7, 
Chapter 69). 

Opportunity was at the same time taken by the Government of India to 
introduce, at the suggestion of the Bombay and M aclras Chambers of Commerce, 
a further amendment in the Indian Act on the lines of section 104 of the 
English Act empowering Joint Stock Companies to re-issue and keep alive their 
debentures in certaiu circumstances. In view of the urgency of these amend- 
ments the Government of India considered it desirable to proceed with them in 
anticipation of the general revision of the Indian Companies Act on the model 
of the English Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, and the new Bill relating 
to the above amendments was passed info law on the 2oth February 1910. 


The Government of India received from the India Office, in March 1909, a Proposed leg'sk. 

f ^ >1 . XT tt tionfor the purpose 

co-DV of correspondence regarding the revision of the rules in the U nited. of oontroUing the re- 

^ , A ^ • 1 j •> 1 * T 1 • T . ^ gistratioa o£ Com- 

Kingdoni £ts to the rogistration of ConipaniGs under titlos lucludiug such orcis paniea under titles 
as “ Imperial,” “ Eoyal,” etc., which might be taken to imply Eoyal or Govern- ’ 

meut support or patronage. Enquiries were made from all Local Governments ^ 
and Administrations whether, if no local rules existed on the subject, it would 
be desirable or possible to make a regulation under the Indian Companies Act 
similar to that ordered by the English Home Office. Although in some iiro- 
vinces it was reported that there was no actual or immediate necessity for the 
application of a rule of this nature, the general opinion of the Governments 
consulted favoured the undertaking of special legislation for the purpose of 
controlling the registration of such Companies. After careful consideration of 
the question, however, the Government of India arrived at the conclusion that 
there was no immediate necessity for legislation and the India Office was in- 
formed that they did not for the present propose to undertake it. At the same 
time, however, it was decided that the matter should he further considered in 
oonueetipn wi& the proposed revision of the Indian Companies Act, 1882. 


Suggestions have, from time to time, been received by the Government of 
India for the amendment of the Indian Companies Act, 1882 (YI of 1882), hut the Indian companies 
for various reasons action in this direction was postponed. The English Com- isss). 
panics Law having been consolidated in 1908, the Government of India decided 
that the opportunity shoaH be taken to amend the Indian Act on the lines 
of the new English Act. With this object in -view they asked the Local Gov- 
emmeiits and Administrations in June 1909 for their opinions as to the suit- 
ability of the provisioas of the English Act for adoption in India ; and also re- 
quested tlwiaio invite suggestions for any amendments of the Indian Act, not 
falling within the provisions of the English Act, which might be considered of 
Importance. 
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tion”a'i^h Aiignst 1907, His llajesty’s Secretary of State for India forwarded, for 

ptrt of Life Assu - the con'^i leration of the Government of India, a letter received thronah the 

ftnce Companies on ^ ^ 

the lines oftiie Ene- Board of Trade from the Associated Scottish Life Assurance 0/Bces urain? the 

ijsb Life Assurance * ^ o 

Comjmuies Act, 1870. cspedieney of undertaking legislation in India on the lines of the English Life 
Assurance Companies Act, 1S7 0. The question was referred lo Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations for an expression of their views. The replies which 
were received showed that all the authorities consulted considered that the 
legisla*'ion proposed should be undertaken, and also that there was a large body 
of public opinion in favour of the propofal. "When the question came to be 
considered in detail, however, it was realised that many difSculties existed in 
adapting the English law to Indian conditions. The English law of Life 
Assurance had in the meantime been consolidated and extended with modifica- 
tions to other forms of assurance companies in the Assurance Companies Act of 
1909. The question was further considered in communication with Life Assur- 
ance experts at Calcutta and Bombay, and it was eventually decided to proceed 
with legislation. A draft Bill is now under preparation. 


Proposid legisia- 1009 the Government of Madras called the attention of the Govern- 

tion f the cottrol 

of Provident ii.snr- mont of India to the existence in that Presidency of a large number of Com- 
indu. panics or Societies which, without being Life Assurance Companies in the proper 

sense or proceeding on recognised principles with the aid of actuarial data, 
undertook assurances on human life or insurances on incidents such as births or 
marriages. It was decided to undertake legislation to control these Societies in 
India generally and the form which such legislation is to take is now under 
consideration in connection with the parallel case of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies. 

Indvstrie^i, 


ProTineial anrveyi 
of ludigfe&oa« indus- 
tries. 


In his speech during the discussion of the Einanoial Statement for 
1906-07, Sir J. P. Hewett put forward a suggestion that the various Local 
Governments should undertake a survey of the state of the indigenous industries 
within the areas of their jurisdiction. It was ascertained that the majority of 
the Local Governments were in favour of this suggestion being carried out, and 
a survey of local industries has been completed in Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces by Government 
officers who were placed on deputation for the purpose. 


Cob. A number of Industrial Conferences have been held during the period 
• under review. The most important of the conferences held under the auspices 
of Provincial Governments were the United Provinces Industrial Conference 
of April 1907, and the Ootacamund Industrial Conference of September 1908, 
which discussed the directions in which industrial development and technical 
education might best be promoted ia Idadras, 

of In seveasl Provinces offlCears have been appointed under the title of 
or8op«riat«Bdmie.)f 01* Superintendents of Industries, to take chased of the development 

“ ' of indii^oas industries. Appointments of this nature have been made in 

' Bengal, the United Province, ld^ras,'and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

lafoo fa^ soTotop- ^ ^^^Some idea of the indu^rial development of India during the peru>d under 

from the following figures relating to thi^ of the 
thewmatij. In 1905-06 there were 207 cotton spinning 
w Wteilf iag miib asfc Tfe«fe ia India, with a capital of 15| orores of rupe^. 
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emploving 212,720 persons. In 190S-09 there ^rere 232 mills at wori:, with a 
capital of 19| crores, employing 233,9S7 persons. lathe same period the 
number of looms hal risen from 52,2Sl to 71,031, and the number of spindles 
from 5,293,531 to 5,915,l'-2. The quantity of yarn produced in British 
Indian mills has exceeded 600 million lbs, in each of the four years ending 
1908-09, u-hile the production of woven goods in the same period has risen from 
153^ million lbs. to 181 million lbs. 

The record of the jute industry has been one of uninterrupted progress. In 
1S05-06 there were 39 jute mills with a capital of 5 crores, employing 141,579 
persons. In 1903-09 there were 52 mills, with a capital of 6f crores, employing 
192,181 persons. The production of the mills has increased even more 
rapidly. In the quinquennium ending 1901-03 the average annual value of 
jute manufactures exported was 826‘3 lakhs of rupees ; in the following 
quinquennium it amounted to 1142'7 lakhs. Exports of raw jute also increas- 
ed considerably during the same period. 

As regards the tea industry, the area under tea in 1901 was 521,472 acres, 
and the production 221 J millio)i lbs. In 1909 the area was 655,305 acres and 
the production 262 f million lbs. 

In January 1906 the agents of the Bengal Iron and Steel 
represented to the Government of India that their steel works were being carried Saiakai. 
on at a heavy loss, that this was, in a large measure, due to the fact that they 
had obtained insufiBcient orders for standard sizes, on which the mil la could be 
kept in constant work, and that unless some considerable change in the position 
took place tbey would have to close the steel works. The Government of India 
received this intimation with great regret and efforts were made by this Depart- 
ment, in consultation with the Public Works Department, the Railway Board and 
the Stores Committee, to ascertain how far regular orders of the kind required 
could be placed with the Company. Meanwhile the Company informed the 
Government of India that orders had been received from the Directors to close 
the works immediately, and to offer to transfer the works and staff on reasonable 
terms to Government, if they desired to conduct the business for experimental 
purposes. The Government of India considered it inexpedient to accept the 
offer, in view of the fact that Messrs. Tata and Sons were about to start steel 
works, and that the manufacture of steel by Government, even for experimental 
purposes, would be regarded as an interference with private enterprise. 

The Kime Company, which had an agreement, made in 1896, with Govern- 
ment for the supply of 10,000 tons of pig iron and castings annually for ten 
years, applied to the Secretary of State for a renewal of the arrangement, and 
suggested that Government might undertake to take 13,000 tons a year, that 
the s^reement should run for ten years and that the stipulated reduction of 6 per 
cent on English prices should be modified, since their manufactures were in no 
way inferior to similar English products* The Government of India decided not 
to rmew the arrangement. The demand of State Railways for -pig irq®,nud 
eastings had l^en considerably reduced by the introdnetion of wooden sleepers, 
and &e Gfovamnient of India also exacted 'that before lon^ anerfher souree of 
supply in the shape of the Tata Iron works' would be avaflable wiudi would 
into competition with the Barakar works. The company sabsequently 
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requested that a standing order might be placed with them for tiie supply of 
pipes, fencing sockets, brake blocks and other castings. Tbe Government of 
India vrere unable to accede to the request as such action would he a departure 
from their policy of encouraging competition among Indian manufacturers and 
would provoke complaint from other firms in India which were in a position 
to supply the articles. They also considered that it would not be convenient or 
economical to restrict the provision of the requirements of Local Governments 
and Administrations and Departments located in different parts of India to one 
centra source of supply. The firm was advised to bring its manufactures to 
the notice of Local Governments. 


HefiiTS. Tata and 
Company’s iron and 
steel works* 


In connection with the establishment by Messrs. Tata and Company of iron 
and steel works near Sini in Bengal, the Government of India, who were much 


interested in the success of this ventm’e, agreed in 1906, to the following 
concessions being granted to the Company : — 


(1) a reduction of railway freights to pie per maund per mile ; 

(2) a guarantee for the annual purchase by Government of 20,000 tons 

of steel rails for a period of ten years from the date of first 
output, subject to the condition that the rails comply with the 
Government specification and that the prices do not compare 
unfavourably with imported rails ; 

(3) a promise for the purchase by Government of as much pig iron as 

possible, provided that the quality and price of the outturn are 
suitable ; 

(4) an undertaking to charge the ruling minimum railway freight rates 

in the case of finished articles not destined for export ; and 

(5) the construction of a railway on the 5 feet 6 inch gauge to connect 

the ore deposits of the Company at Gurumaishini with their 
works. 


S^d-locmt WieaY* 
bg m Ixidk* 


After the Budget Debate of 1905, an enquiry into the history, status and 
prospects of the hand-loom weaving industry of India was initiated. The 
latest informalion on the subject was embodied in a note on “ Hand-loom 
Weaving in India,” copies of which were forwarded in October 1906 for 
the information of the various Local Governments and Administrations. The 
note merely described the measures which had been taken to improve the 
industry in recent years. These measures were treated with reference to (i) 
improvements in the mechanical processes, (ii) the teohnitsil instruction of 
weavers, and (iii) the ameiioantmu of thdr finan<^l position. As the whole 
ijuaallen is esBffltwdty a local one, it was left to the Local Governments and 
Adimagfeations to consider what further measures, if any, should be taken to 
exMl iiie raOTemKit descrited in the note. In May 1907, copies of a supple- 
mentary laote by Mr. Alfred Chatterton, Director of Industrial and 


.^eefeaie^ Inquiries in ihe Madras Presidency, describing the progress made 
la -^e reorganisation of the hand-loom industry in that Presidency in the past 
were also forwairi,ed to the Lot»l Governments and Adaainis* 
. of the previous note. 
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Industrial Exhibitions. 

In accordance witli the policy followed in recent years the Government of 
India decided not to participate officidly in the llilan, ^ew Zealand. 
FranoO'British, Brussels, Turiuj Rome and Japan -Briti>li Exhibitions, In the 
case of the Franco-British Exhibition the Secretary of State urs^ed, however, 
that the abstention of India from tlie Exhibition, in which the Colonies were 
taking part, would produce a very bad effect, and the Government of India 
ultimately agreed to the grant of a sum not exceeding £15,000 to a Committee 
formed for the purpose of assisting the exhibition of products of Indian indi- 
genous and artistic industries. The Government of India also assisted the 
Committee in collecting administrative exhibits which could be procured readi- 
ly and without much expense, 

The Government of India would have been prepared, however, to depart 
from their usual policy in the case of the Mining Exhibition held at Olympia 
in July 1908, if they had received sufficient notice, in view of the fact that the 
mineral industries of India were showing signs of extraordinary progress and 
that it was desirable to excite as much interest in them as possible. In the cir- 
cumstances, however, it was only possible to send a smiJl exhibit of geological 
maps. Mr. Hayden of the Geological Survey was deputed to take charge of 
the exhibits, to attend the Exhibition, to answer enquiries relating to the Min- 
ing industry and to prepare a report on it with reference to Indian require- 
ments. His report has been published in the “ Transactions of the Mining 
and Geological Institute of India.” A Provincial industrial exhibition was held 
at Nagpur in the Central Provinces in 1908, and in the present year preparations 
are being made for an exhibition on a large scale at Allahabad in the United 
Provinces. 


Statistics. 

The Committee on Indian Trade Statistics was appointed during Lord of tha 

Ourzou’s administration, and their report was submitted in August 1905. The T«ie statutica. 
examination of the report in this Department was concluded iu March 
1006, and a Resolution was published approving generally of their recom- 
mendations, while certain subsidiary matters were reserved for subsequent 
disposal. 

' An important change has been made in the system under which the 
statistics are compiled. Hitherto the practice has been to register, in the case 
of imports, the port from which the goods were shipped direct to India, and 
this, when transhipment took place, meant the place of transhipment and not 
the original port of despatch, except in the case of goods received on a through 
bill of lading. Similarly, in the case of exports the place of final discharge 
from shipboard was usually registered as the destination of the goods. The 
result of this system was to vitiate the statistics to a large extent. In 
particular it was evident that the trade recorded with large distributing ports, 
such as Colombo, Singapore and Hong Kong in the East, azid Jioiidon, 

Hamburg and Antwerp in the West, included wnsiderable quantities of goods, 
which had merely passed through these ports in transit, while inland countries 
such as Switzerland, which possessed no sea-board, did not app^r at all in the 
Indian accounts. 
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Uniformity 
Tmde Statistics* 


The GoTernment of India were of opinion that it is necessary, both in the 
interests of Government and of merchants, that as accurate information as it is 
possible to obtain should be available in respect of all imports of any 
appreciable magnitude. It was, therefore, decided that an attempt should be 
made to compile statistics of the import trade according to the country of 
consignment, which is defined hy the Committee as that from which the goods 
have 'come, whether by land and sea or by sea only, without interruption of 
transit save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one means of 
conveyance to another. Similarly all exports will be registered by the country 
of final destination, i.e., the country to which goods from India are intended to 
pass, whether by sea and land or by sea only, without interruption of transit 
save in tbe course of transhipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to 
another. In order to prevent any breach of continuity in the statistics it was 
provided that they should be prepared both under the old system and the new, 

published concurrently for a period of five years, after which the new 
system, if found to he satisfactory, would be definitively adopted. The publi« 
cation of statistics in the new form commenced with the year 1907-08. 

At the instance of the Board of Trade, the Secretary of State, in forwarding 
a resolution passed at the Colonial Conference held in 1907 recommending 
greater uniformity in tbe Trade Statistics of the Empire, suggested that the 
calendar year should he adopted in the place of the statistical year in the 
annual returns of Indian trade ; that these returns should show information as 
to the countries of origin and ultimate destination of goods; that the classifi.- 
cation of exports and imports should be revised and amplified; and that in the 
annnal accounts of Trade and Navigation and all other statistical volumes 
values should be expressed in pounds sterling instead of in rupees. As regards 
the change in the statistical year, the Government of India adhered to their 
previous decision that the adoption of the calendar year was to be deprecated 
from the point of view of India. Of the other suggestions, some have been 
met by the adoption of tbe recommendations of the Statistical Committee, while 
othem are under consideration hy the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gent. The Government of India have directed that the sterling notation 
should be adopted in the new statistics now in course of preparation, showing 
trade hy countrit of origin and destination, and that the sterling equivalent of 
FDpe^ %iii83 should b© given in the annxml Keview of Trade in addition to the 
rupee valu^ both in the tables and in the narrative. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mebchaxt shipping. Ports, Port Phes and Pilotage and Lighting op 

Coasts. 

Merchant Shipping. 

la March 1906, the Board of Trade issued a revised edition of their Adoption of the 
Instructions to Surveyors, containing tables of freeboard. Copies of the of°lr€eboMA“ 
revised Instructions were received by the Government of India from His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, who requested that the necessary orders 
might be issued for the recognition in this country of the amendments of load- 
lines made on ships by surveyors of Lloyd’s Registei*, the Bureau Veritas and 
the British Corporation, in conformity with the tables contained in the revised 
Instructions. Orders were issued accordingly by the Government of India, and 
the maritime Local Governments were also informed that officers entrusted 
with the duty of assigning or approving of freeboards and with the survey of 
vessels reported to be overloaded, should be guided by the tables of freeboard 
issued by the Board of Trade, as modified or supplemented by the Board from 
time to time. 

About the same time the India Office forwarded a copy of correspondence nsitcHm of an 
containing an application from the Committee of Lloyd’s Register for the pefSS 

appointment of their surveyors in British India under section 39(2) (o) of the^^^*® 

Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1880, (VII of 1880), to assign freeboards to 
vessels under that enactment. The application was considered by the Govern- 
ment of India, who decided that it was not desirable to hand over the work 
connected with the marking, or the recognition of the marking, of vessels 
under the Indian Act to Lloyd’s surveyors to the exclusion of Government 
surveyors. This decision was communicated to the India Office. 

Section 23 of the Indian Steam-ships Act, 1884, provides that the Local Amendment of the 
Government may, in certain cases, dispense with the survey of a steam-ship i^““i 89 A^nd‘‘''tS 
which has an official certificate of survey granted at a foreign port and give a Vessels 

certificate which shall have the same effect as a certificate granted after survey 
under the Act. In April 1906, the Government of Bombay brought to the 
notice of the Government of India that the procedure entailed by these provi- 
sions caused both delay and inconvenience, and, in the case of Aden, rendered 
it impossible for the power conferred by the section in question to be exercised. 

The Local Government therefore suggested that the law should be amended so 
as to enable them to delegate all the powers conferred on them by the section to 
the Port Officer or any other officer to be named by them. The Government of 
India agreed that the proposed amendment should be made when the Act came 
up for amendment in other respects, and, in the meanwhile, in order to prevent 
inconvenience, the Government of Bombay were authorised, as a temporary 
arrangement, to proceed by notification. 

At about the same time, the attention of Government was drawn to the 
fact that, while petrol-driven and other motor launches yr&e hedi^ brought 
into use on some of the inland waters in India, and some sea-going motor ves- 
sels were also under construction, there was no provition in the existing laws 
for the survey of such vessebor for the grmit or cancellation of certificates of 
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competency in the case of their masters or engineers. Accordingly, after 
consultation nith the maritime Local Governments, it was decided to amend 
the Inland Steam-vessels Act, 1SS4, (VI of 1884), and tLo Indian Steam-ships 
Act, lbS4, (VII of 18S4), so as to bring all motor-driven craft within the scope 

of those ilcts. 

Both these points were pi’ovided for in a Bill which, was passed into law as 
the Indian Steam-ships Law (Amendment) Act, 1909, (I of 1909). I he Act 
further provides (section 3) that foreign vessels carrying passengers from or to 
places in British India to or from places out of British India sLould possess 
certificates of survey, and (section 4) for the acceptance, as evidence of partial 
survey, of British or Colonial docking certificates which had hitherto not been 
recognised, although recognition had been given to similar foreign certificates, 
thus placing British and foreign ships on an equal footing in these respects. 

Amendmeiit of tie fihe Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act, 1908, (XVIII of 1908), 
shippingAc(£>?is80. which became law in December 1908, applies, with effect from 1st October 
1909, to foreign vessels while in British Indian ports, the provisions of the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1880, regarding the marking of deck and load 
lines and the detention of vessels on account of overloading. This amendment 
was introduced at the instance of the Secretary of State, and follows the prin- 
ciple adopted in Part I of the English Merchant Shipping Act, 3906, i.e., the 
extension to foreign vessels, while at British ports, of the restrictions imposed 
on British vessels in the interests of safety. 

Banning Agree- During the administration of Lord Cnrzon a Bill was framed, and forward- 
meniB with ««nien. Secretary of State for approval prior to its introduction in the Legis- 

lative Council, containing a proposal to amend section 23 of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1859, (I of 1859), so as to make running agreements 
with seamen terminable on completion of six months from the date of 
execution instead of on the 30th June and the 3lst December. The approval 
of the Secretary of State to its introduction in Council was received on the 9th 
January 1906. In deference to certain observations of the Board of Trade an 
additional clause was inserted in the Bill with the object of safeguarding the 
interests of the crew in the event of a running agreement in the new form 
proposed by the Bill terminating at a port out of British India. It provided 
that every such ^reement should contain such stipulations as the Governor- 
General in Oonnoil might direct for the discharge of the crew and payment of 
their wages, for securing their return to a port in British India, and for other 
purpose on the termination of the agreement at a port out of British India. 
The Bill was passed into law in March 1906. 

mxm In his despatch No. 113 (Revenue), dated the 29th June 1906, the 
•i»B BuSewtMt A Seoretai^ of State for India at the instance of the Board of Trade, enquired 

«»«• fcjr whether the praciaoe observed bn ships on which lascars are employed, was 
***** snf&cient to secure that lasear crews understood orders issued to them by ships’ 

hfBoefs; and, if not, he suggested' that it might be considered whether the 
Xnoiaii hsw should he amended so as to secure either that a Certain proportion 
the lascars shduld uuderataiid English, or that the officers should be able to 
imae ©rdern in a language which the lascars could understand. It was the 
<^ioB of the HKaritime Local Govamments who were consulted 
ci the dfie^and shipping companies consulted, that the 
that iasoafl® understood tbe.orders given, 
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and that no amendment of the law in the manner suggested by the Board of 
Trade was necessary. This opinion was fully concurred in by the Government 
of India, who replied accordingly to the Secretary of State in their despatch, 

No. 1, dated the 3rd January 1907.^ 

In 1904) it was suggested to the Government of India by His Majesty’s Amendment in tie 
Secretary of State, at the instance of the Board of Trade, that in the form of for™ the^ enfa^mrat 
agreement for the engagement of lascars in India, provision should be made°*^"***”' 
for the transfer of a lascar crew from a vessel at a port abroad to one at a port 
in the United Kingdom. Tbe suggestion having been unanimously approved 
by the maritime Local Governments, a Kesolution was issued by the Govern- 
ment of India (in Jime 1906) ordering the insertion of an additional stipulation 
in the form of agreement referred to, making it permissible for a lasoar crew, 
discharged at a port not in British India or the United Kingdom, to be transfer- 
red to a vessel sailing from a port in the United Kingdom, on the following 
conditions, viz .: — 

(j) That all the expenses incurred by the members of the crew on 
account of the journey to the port at which they join their new 
ship, and their wages for the time during which they may be in 
transit, shall be paid in advance by the owner (or in his behalf 
by the master) of the vessel from which tbe crew is dischai^d, 
who shaE also make good to the members of the crew any 
damage which they may suffer in transit. 

(m) That the crew shall be transferred only on the terms of an agree- 
ment approved in the manner prescribed in section 125 (3) of the 
English Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and otherwise in accord- 
ance with the terms of that sub-section, and that the fee or fees 
for such approval shall be paid by the owner or master of the 
vessel fmm which the crew is discharged. 

Shortly after the issue of the Resolution referred to above it was brought 
to the notice of the Government of India by the Government of Bombay that 
the form of agreement for the engagement of lascars contained no provision 
for the particulars in respect of the load-line of ships, which are required to 
be inserted in the agreement in accordance with section 36 (2) of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1880, (VII of 1880). A further Bm)lution was 
accordingly issued by the Government of India (in July 1908) prescribing the 
inclusion (rf the requisite details in respect of the load-line of ships in the form 
of agreement. 

In April 1910 it was brought to the notice of the Gtovemment of India 
that the proviso in the form of agreement for the engagement of lascars which 
lays down thal^ save under special agreement voluntarily undertaken, lascars 

not be bound to serve on a voyage round Cape Horn, did not proMbit a 
voyage throu^ the Sti^s of Magellan. The Boajd of Trade considered tlat 
the proviso! in question should apply to such voyages, and the Govenua^ of 
Indian cwnfriBg. in their opinion, issued a Resolution extending of 

the proviso to vpy^es through tbe Stijaits of Magellan. 

U nder section 27 of the EnglMi Merchant Shipping Act, 190^ every Briti^ 
fcabign-going veSsd of a tonnage of 1,000 tons and upwards leaving file United 
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Kingdom is required to carry a certificated cook, i.e.^ a cook holding a certificate 
of competency in cooking granted by an institution approved by the Board of 
Trade for the purpose, or holding certificates of discharge showing that he has 
had at least two years’ service as a cook previous to the 30th June 1908. It was 
brought to the notice of the Government of India that a rigid enforcement of 
this requirement, resulting in cooks being required to go through a course of 
training at a cookery school in the United Kingdom, would cause much in- 
convenience and loss to vessels proceeding from India to the United Kingdom 
which carry lasear cooks. Accordingly, with the help of the maritime Local 
Governments the Government of India framed proposals for the grant of 
certificates of competency in India to lasear cooks. These proposals were, 
with certain minor alterations, approved by the Board of Trade, and orders have 
been issued with a view to bringing them into effect. Under these arrangements, 
the Board of Trade have approved, under section 27 of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1906, the Shipping OflSces at Calcutta, Bombay, Kangoon and Chitta- 
gong as institutions competent to grant certificates of competency in cooking ; 
and the Local Governments have been asked to issue instructions to Shipping 
Masters at those ports to grant certificates of competency to all lasear cooks who 
can produce at least two years’ ** Very Good ” certificates of discharge as second 
cook, baker or chief cook on board a vessel or vessels of 1,000 tons or upwards 
gross registered tonnage, as well as properly authenticated references for the six 
months immediately preceding their application for a certificate of com- 
petency. 

Scale of pwvuions In accordance with the pledge given to Parliament during the progress 

ir lasesti. Merchant Shipping Bill of 1906 , the Government of India were directed 

to consider the question of improving the scale of provisions for lascars. The 
reports of the maritime Local Governments who were consulted showed that 
the exisfing scale was suitable and that no alteration was necessary ; and the 
Government of India consequently informed the Secretary of State that they 
did not propose to take any further action in the matter. 


of ^ Xn April 1908, the Secretary of State suggested that provision should be 
rnaed Engaom. nuide in the lasear articles of agreement requiring that the provisions taken on 
bodrd for the use of lascars at any port out of British India should be of the 
quMli^ prefeeribed in Indian purfas. There is, however, no scale of quality 
of provfedns & force at Indian ports, and the Government of India decided, 
in view bf the feet that there was no evidence to show that lascars were suh- 
jeotbd t» hardship by the provMon of unsuitable food for their consumption, 
that there was no necessity for a scale of quality of provisions taken on board 
at porte either in or out of British India, and informed the Secretary of State 
aeocadingly. Lordship, howwraf, mted an instance where lasoars had been 
Supplied with unsraxtahM in accordance with His wishes, and after 

mat^mel^^ Governments, the Goverilment of India 
jrovitilma may bO occasionally inspected by the Board of 
'in tte United Kingdom. At the Same time, they forwarded 
alai^iaemaEMdumWt^^g^ inspebtors mth reference to thb 

ffiiiiia teqdxiz^ speeiM aifentlon in -new of the c'sSte prejhdid'es of lascars. 

Sta^ the Board of 

'^‘‘^'fry^^'^J^bdure trf. Mhrme Courts (rf, Enauiiy in 


-hsr|ha^^(s|tj|i 06 i.ia i^ingdoin so aa to 
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avoid, as far as possible, the appearance of a trial of the officers of the vessels 
concerned, and (2) that an Engineer Assessor should be appointed in all cases 
where the investigation involved, or appeared likely to involve, the cancellation 
or suspension of the certificate of an engineer. Enquiry from the maritime 
Local Governments -elicited the fact that there were important differences 
between the English and the Indian procedure in the matter of marine en- 
quiries. The English procedure does not contemplate the framing of a charge 
by the Court, but provides that, after the examination of the witnesses pro' 
dnced by the Board of Trade, the Board shall state in open Court the questions 
upon which the opinion of the Court is desired. The English rules are based 
on the principle that the primary object of investigations into shipping 
casualties is the elucidation of the true cause of the occurrence, the punish- 
ment of defaulting officers being secondary. The Indian procedure, on the 
other hand, followed closely that observed by a Criminal Court, and an investi- 
gation conducted in accordance with the rules followed in some of the maritime 
provinces necessarily presented the appearance of a trial of the officers concern- 
ed, even in cases where their conduct was not called into question. It was 
found impracticable to bring the Indian procedure completely into line with that 
followed in the United Kingdom without an amendment of the Indian law, and 
the Government of India, who were not convinced of the necessity of such a 
course, decided to free the Indian procedure from the defects complained of by 
means of executive instructions, and so meet the wishes of the Board of Trade. 

A set of rules providing for the point was accordingly prepared, and after being 
approved by the maritime Local Governments, was promulgated for general 
acceptance with certain modifications proposed by the Board of Trade, with a 
view to the closer assimilation of the Indian procedure to that in force in Eng- 
land. The second suggestion of the Secretary of State presented no difficulty, 
and was, with the approval of the maritime Local Governments, incorporated in 
the rules. 

In connection with a representation from the Merchant Service Guild, 
calling attention to certain points in the procedure followed in India in the con- 
duct of preliminary enquiries into shippiug casualties, reports were called for 
from the maritime Local Governments as to the actual practice adopted at the 
various ports in this matter. These reports showed that the procedure in force 
was generally satisfactory and did not require ameudment except in one res- 
pect. The practice of furnishing the Court of Enquiry with the Port Officer’s 
report and remarks was regarded as being open to objection, and orders were 
issued that in future the Court should be furnished, prior to its assembly* with 
only a hare statement of the ease upon which the investigation had been ordered 
by the Local Government. 

]^ort8, Fort Dues and Filotage. 

In October 1905 the attention of the Government of India was drawn by paotsor- 
the Government of Bengal to the necessity of taking steps td Jjrevent the 
occurrence of accidents to ships owing to the indifferent eyfesight or waht of 
physical fitness of pilots. In accordant with the recominendatinn df the 
Lieutenant-Governor it was sugg^ted to the Sectary el State tMt ft sfabuld 
he expressly laid dovni in the rules regulating appointments to the Bengal 
Pilot Service that Bran(di Pilots and Pilots who have j^tssed the Branch Pilnti^ 
examination, should, while 'and® 56 years©! ag^hd examim^ evSfy thJfei^ 
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years by the Marine Surgeon with respect to eyesight and general physical 
fitness, and that pilots over 55 years of age, who are still in the service, should 
be similarly examined every year. In ^February 190b a further suggestion 
was made that pilots should be medically examined after any accident occurring 
to the vessel in their charge, if the circumstances tended to diow that the 
accident was in any way attributable to physical unfitness on their part, and 
also at any other time, if the Local Government had reason to believe that a 
pilot was owing to physical unfitness of any kind incapable of discharging his 
duties properly. These proposals were approved by the Secretary of State, and 
the rules have been amended accordingly. 

In February 1909 the Government of Bengal forwarded certain represen- 
tations which had been received from leadsmen in the Bengal Pilot Service 
complaining of the inadequacy of their salaries in view of the general increase 
in the cost of living. The Local Government recommended a revised scale of 
salaries for them involving an increase in the salaries of junior leadsmen, second 
mate leadsmen and first mate leadsmen on the running list of Bs. 7, Bs. 35 and 
Es. 60 per mensem r^pectively, and an increase in the salaries of second mate and 
first mate leadsmen employed as second and Chief officers of Pilot vessels of Rs. 10 
per mensem, exchange compensation allowance being withdrawn in all cases. 
The Government of India sanctioned these proposals. 

Improvement of It was noticed in February 1906 that, while the Port Commissioners of 

* ‘ Bombay, Rangoon and Karachi had framed comprehensive schemes for the 

improvement of those ports, with a view not only to meet immediate require- 
ments but also the future probable demands of trade, no scheme of so systematic 
a character had been prepared for the improvement of the port of Calcutta. 
It was suggested to the Government of Bengal, therefore, that this might be 
done. From tbe reply received from that Government, it appeared that the 
question had alimdy been taken up by the Port Commissioners, who had 
deputed their Chief Engineer, Mr. Palmer, to study the position and to 
formnlate a scheme for the extension of the existing accommodation, which 
would embrace probable developments of trade within a reasonably long period. 
In his report, submitted in March 1906, Mr. Palmer stated that the existing 
accommodation, with the extensions and reconstructions then in progress, would 
sufBm leaf th© imptscfe trad© and th© export coal trade up to 1920, but that the 
gpKnrth of the other export trade was only provided for up to 1913. The scheme 
put fcKward by Mr, Palmer and adopted by tbe Port Commissioners with the 
approval of Government, provided for the development of the facilities of the 
port to meet the growth of trade and the increasing size of vessels as far as it 

was p(»8ible to forecast the requirements of the future, and has been consistently 
pmbed on. 


ftii March 19f3 ihe Port Commissioners of Calcutta requested permission 

toyprtae^^^mte allowance to the widow and children of an officer who 

« of tlieir vessels while in the execu- 

tio^hwduty. T^Gevmrameatof Bengal were unable to pertain the 
as ^ peoroap^ of fee Calcutta Port Act, 1890, did not permit of the 
It was conridered, however, that the Commissioners 
' pensions, gratuities ot compassionate allow- 
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relatires of any of them who were killed in the execution of their duty. A hill to 
amend the Calcutta Port Act, 1590, was accordingly introduced and having 
received the assent of the Governor General was passed into law as the 
Calcutta Port (Amendment) Law, 1910. 

Ligliting of Coasts. 

In presenting the Eeport of the Select Committee on the Aladras Coast 
Lit'hts Bill, 1904), to the Legislative Council of the Governor General held Madias coist 

the 11 th March 1904 Sir Edward Law referring to the Burma Coast Light 
dues, said, “ the rate at which the dues are levied should he revised every five 
years, the first revision being made when the results of the year 1904-05 are 
known, and being based on the recorded average annual surplus during the 
quinquennium. At each revision the rate at which the dues are levied will be 
re-adjusted by even pies, so as to yield approximate equilibrium between 
receipts and expenditure.” He also announced that the rate of the Madras 
Coast light dues would be revised when practicable. In accordance with 
this pronouncement, the Government of India in April 1906 issued a 
notification reducing the rate of the Burma Coast Light dues from one 
anna and six pies to one anna and two pies per ton of burden ; and in October 
1909 they sanctioned certain proposals submitted by the Government of Madras 
for the revision of the rates of the Madras Coast Light dues. The revised 
schedule provided for a reduction in the rates of from one to two pies per re- 
gistered ton, according to the nature of the voyage concerned, the total 
reduction effected by the latter measure being estimated at Es. 30,000 per 
annum. 

Tif^lpMtion of improving the lights. at Perim and in the Eed Sea has 
engaged the attention of the Government of India since 1892, but no action 
had been taken in the matter in view of the refusal of the Home Government, 
who were undoubtedly interested in their improvement, to contribute any share 
of the cost. In 1903, however, the Secretary of State (Lord George Hamilton) 
insisted upon the requisite work being started, in view of the clear necessity 
for the improvements. In July 1907 the Government of Bombay submitted 
specific proposals for the improvement of the light houses at Perim, at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 62,000. The Government of India decided to make 
another attempt to obtain a contribution from the Home Government, and 
accordingly addressed the Secretary of State on the subject. The Secretary of 
State has since replied that the Treasury have agreed to contribute a moiety <£ 
the cost (Es. 81,000) of the proposed improvement, and the Local Government 
has forwarded indents for the materials required for the work to the India 
Office. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 


Crsioais, Meechakdise Masks, Cottok Excise Euhes and Custoies 

Administeation. 


Infroductory. 

The final organization of the Imperial Customs Department was one of 
the most important matters relating to customs administration dealt withi during 
the period under review. The inauguration of an Imperial Customs Service, 
the main chjects of which were to improve the ‘personnel of the superior es- 
tablishment and to co-ordinate the administration of the customs at the prin- 
cipal ports in India, was formally approved towards the close of Lord Curzon’s 
administration, but the settlement of the many details required to bring the 
new department into working order was carried out during Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty. 

Another event of importance connected with the subjeet of this chapter 
was the passing of the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act of 1910, which enhanc- 
ed considerably the import duties on liquors, tobacco, silver and petroleum, in 
order to meet a deficit in the Budget. 

In reply to certain criticisms of Mr. Harold Cox, M. P. directed against 
the principles of the Indian tariff, the Government of India took the opportu- 
nity to make an elaborate examination and defence of their present tariff 
policy. The Government of India also definitely laid down their policy in 
respect of exemptions from customs duty, namely that special exemptions 
from the general duties imposed by the Tariff Act should on principle be 
refused and that the policy of preserving the integrity of the customs tariff 
should be maintained as far as possible. These matters are all more fully dealt 
with below. 

The development of Indian trade during this period is illustrated by the 
following figures which show the increased revenue received from the customs 
and cotton egcisc duties. The customs revenue, which totalled 625 lakhs of 
rupees in 190o-06, rose to Bs. 717 lakbs in 1907-08, There was a temporary 
dadine owing unfavourable trade conditions in 1908-09, the revenue being 
Bs. 689 lakhs. In 1909-10 it again rose to Rs. 7X7 lakhs. The receipts 
from the cotton excise duties rose continuously during this period from Es. 27 
lakbs in 1905-08 to Bs. 3d lakhs in 1909-10. 

Customs. 


JL Ceiieral questions. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1910, to which reference has been 
ms. above, eame into effect from the 26th Pebruary 1920. It raised the 
on imported spirits from Bs. 7 to Bs. 9-6 per proof gallon (or 
li annas per degree ofxaroof), and made a corresponding increase in the 
JiqnetM. At the same time the opportunity was taken to make the 
Bqnenrs rimpi^ and more comprehensive by the classification 
8, cordials, bitters, perfumed spirits and toilet 
A unifoann. rat© of Bs. 7-13 per proof gallon 


tiaed in die^gs, medicines, or chemicals. 
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Alkaloids of opium were brought into the same category with opium for 
the purposes of taxation in order that morphia and its congeners, when imported 
otherwise than as ingredients in recognised medicines, might pay adequate 
duty ; quantitative duties were imposed on tobacco manufactured and unmanu- 
factured ; the duty on petroleum was raised from 1 to annas per Imperial 
gallon ; and a specific duty of 4 annas per ounce was imposed on silver in place 
of the previous rate of 5 per cent ad valorem. 

An important question on the subject of the Indian Customs Tariff was . 
raised by Mr. Harold Cox, 31. P., in 1903. Mr. Cox criticised the principles 
on which the Indian tariff is based, and suggested that alike in the interests 
of trade and of sound finance it was desirable to remove from the dutiable 
list articles which did not yield a substantial revenue. The Government of 
India were asked by the Secretary of State for an expression of their views 
upon the suggestions made by Mr. Cox. 

The whole question of the present tariff policy of the Government of 
India was thoroughly examined in this connection, and a complete answer to 
the criticisms made by Mr. Cox was sent to the Secretary of State in June 
1909. In their despatch to the Secretary of State, the Government of India 
reviewed the history of previous tariff legislation in India and of its adminis- 
tration, and showed that the criticisms directed against the Indian tariff by 
Mr. Cox, namely, that it was unscientifically framed, needlessly intricate, 
and burdensome to traders, were not well founded. They also showed that his 
suggestion that the tariff should be simplified by the exclusion of a number 
of articles which yield small amounts of revenue, was impracticable and open 
to serious objections on fiscal and administrative grounds. 

In view of the accession of Bussia to the Brussels Sugar Convention in 

., Eepeai of tiie In- 

1908, the Secretary of State enquired as to tlie intention of the Government of^'®“ conntenraiUng 
India in regard to the Indian countervailing duties on Russian sugar. The sugar. 
Government of India replied that they would prefer not to express any opinion 
on the subject until the question of the repeal of the Russian surtax on Indian 
teas, whidi was then under the consideration of the British and Russian Gov- 
ernments, was settled, but that there would probably be no objection to the 
removal of the Indian countervailing duties on Russian sugar if the Russian 
surtax on Indian teas was repealed. The Secretary of State intimated later 
that Russia had agreed to the repeal of the surtax on Indian teas from the 1st 
September 1908, and the countervailing duties levied on Russian sugar import- 
ed into India were removed from the same date. 

The additional duty imposed in 1900, under section 8- A of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, on raw sugar produced in or imported from Chile was 
repealed in November 1909. This action was decided upon, as the rate of the 
special duty fixed in 1900 was out of date and it was considered unnece'Sary to 
fix any revised rates in view of the fact that no beet sugar is exported from 
Chile. 

The rules issued in 1902 for the identification of sugar imported into Indfe of orf- 

from foreign countries required certificates of origin of such sugar to be verified 
and attested by the British Consular Ofldoer at the port whence fihe sugar was 
shipped to India. In February 1906, on a representation from Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers, it was decided in the case of sugar produced in countries which are 
parties to the Brussels Sugar Conrention, to dispense with the condition thdt 



certifioatps of origin should be countersigned by the British Consul at the port 
of shipment, and to accept certificates granted by a duly authorised Customs 
OfiBcer of the country of production as a sufficient proof of origin. 

In 1909, the forms of certificates required in respect of sugar imported from 
the United Kingdom were revised ; and the rules for the identification of sugar 
published in 1902, which had been amended on several occasions, were consoli- 
dated. 


In September 1902, the export by land or by sea of all birds’ skins and 
feathers (with certain exceptions) was prohibited under section 19 of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878, and in July 1903 a Postal Notice was issued drawing the 
attention of the public to this prohibition. It was, however, considered inadvis- 
able at that time to take any action under section 25 of the Indian Post Office 
Act, 1 898, to empower postal officials to search suspicious parcels. As a result, 
the parcel post was systematically used as a method of export of birds’ skins and 
feathers, and towards the end of the year 1906 Government decided to close 
this channel of export. Accordingly, two notifications were issued in Pebruary 
1907, the first of which empowered certain postal officers to search, or cause 
search to be made, for birds’ skins and feathers in course of transmission by post 
to any place outside British India, and to deliver all such skins and feathers 
found to the nearest Collector of Customs ; and the second prescribed that any 
customs declaration in respect of parcels handed to the Post Office for transmission 
by the foreign post, should be held to be a declaration under the Post Office Act. 


In 1908, the Government of India received, through the Government of 
Bombay, a petition from the Peather Merchants’ Association of Gujerat praying 
that the Notification of the 19th September 1902, prohibiting the exportation 
of birds’ feathers from India, might be cancelled or so modified as to allow the 
fefisthesrs of peacocks, cranes, and other wijd birds which throw off their feathers 
IB course of nature, to he exported from British India. The Local Government 
supported the second prayer of the memorialists, and recommended that a 
clause should be added to the Notification excluding from its operation feathers 
of peafowls and cranes when exported from certain prescribed areas.' The 
proposal was rejected by the Government of India on the ground that, if the 
ord«s were relax^ in favour of one particular locality, it would not be possible 
to refuae a similar concession in regard to other districts, and that it would also 

b® difficult to prevent dealers from other places exporting feathers through the 

cbaitnd thus opened. 


memonahsts appealed to the Secretary of State in 1909 against 
but Lord Mm-ley accepted the views of the Government 
and deeBned to interfere. A representation against the prohibition 

n ^ T London Chamber of Commerce. 

% Secretary of State, m July 1909. The Chamber urged that the 
JWl^Qu m question should he withdrawn, and that the fe,una of British 
iBdia aho^ be protected by an enactment imposiBg a close season during the 
for or aB spedes of birds. They further suggested that, if 

removed, .it diouM be relaxed so as to 
ana peacock The Government of 

prohibition 
careful consideration as a 
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Irst stop towards the prevention of the indiscriminate slan^hfer of birds for the 
jake of their plumage, and that provision had also been made for the establish- 
nent of a close season during breeding time in the Game Bill which was under 
■onsideration. 

In May 1906, the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the Prohibition oi the 
isk of importation into India of the American cotton boll weevil in consign- 
neats of American cotton seed. The importation into British India of American f^Xn^cotto" 

>r West Indian cotton seed, which had not been properly disinfected, 

^ ^ ^ V properly uisioiecteu* 

iccordmgly prohibited by a Notineation under section 19 of the Sea Customs 
let, 1878. 

Certain difficulties were experienced by the customs authorities in con- introduction of a 

new fsystem of classi- 

lection with the assessment of articles falling under the heads apparel” fic«ion of imported 

ind “ piece-goods ”, the former being liable to duty under the Indian Tariff S^cS'parlwel! ” 

^.ct at 5 per cent ad valorem and the latter at 3| per cent. Accordingly after 

sonsultation with the maritime Local Governments, the Chambers of Commerce 

ind other commercial associations, an authoritative list of cotton “ piece-goods ” 

vas issued in July 1903. This list is to be revised yearly by the Birector- 

leneral of Commercial Intelligence in consultation with the commercial com- 

nunity. A definition of “ apparel ” was at the same time prescribed for the 

guidance of customs officers and instructions were issued to the effect that all 

irticles of cotton which did not come within the definition of “ piece-goods *’ or 

‘ apparel ”, and were not specifically included iu any other head of the 

Cariff Schedules, should in general be assessed to import duty at 3| per cent 

inder Article 30 of Schedule IV of the Indian Tariff Act, as “ other manufac- 

,ured cotton goods not otherwise described.” 

The question of the definition of the term “ wholesale cash price,” which DeaniHon of 
)ccurs in section 30 of the Sea Customs Aot and, where ascertainable, deter- 
mines the real value of imported goods for purposes of assessment to customs 
inty, came before the Government of India on several occasions. They ruled 
:hat the term should he defined as the “ local wholesale market value ” irres- 
pective of the price at which transactions are conducted between importers 
ind dealers. In accordance with this ruling the Government of India upheld 
Lhe practice adopted at Calcutta, Madras and Bangoon, by which Singer’s 
sewing machines were assessed to duty ou the catalogue price less 20 per cent 
on account of trade discount and 5 per cent on account of customs duty. They 
ieclined tb recognize the alternative practice by which duty was charged on 
the invoice value flm freight and landing charges. 

B. — Exemptions. 

In June 1906, the Government of Bombay submitted a proposal ^ 
telephonic instruments and apparatus and parts thereof, when imported by ortt|jGoT«^ ^ 
under the orders of a Railway Company, should be exempted from the payment CustoiBs «««?«<»«. 
of customs duty. The Government of India reject^ the application on the 
ground that the tariff was already sufficiently liberal in the matter of eohees- 
lons for railw:ay purposes,. and that a furthier opne^ion was no% nece^y. 

Advanta^’Wastaken atthe ffitmftitihteto TO&e a dedaiatton of 

j^licy eff Government in respect of ekOToptjons. •, The Iiooal 
Governments wfere informed that the Qov^nment of IraKawepeaveaBeon. 
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principle from granting special exemptions from tlie general duties imposed 
by the Tariif Act, as experience had shown that special exemptions granted iu 
one case were apt to give rise to demands for further exemptions of a more or 
less similar nature. The Government of India had therefore definitely adopted 
the policy of preserving the integrity of the customs tariff as far as possible ; 
and it was hoped tliat Local Governments would, as a rule, refrain from sub* 
mitting recommendations for general exemptions which could not he allowed 
otherwise than on grounds of a very strong and quite exceptional character. 

accordance with this policy the Government of India declined, in July 
^ ^ request preferred by the British- American Tobacco Company, 

aaprotid into India. Limited, for the exemption from the payment of customs duty of advertising 
materials impoited into India. 

connection with a representation from the Government of Burma point- 
not mtandtding out that, under existing rules, import duty was frequently levied a second 
and sometimes a third time on commercial samples, it was decided that, subject 
to the fulfilment of certain conditions, samples of goods not intended for sale, 
on which duty had already been paid, might be re-imported free of customs 
duty by commercial travellere. 


cfilr' «d ^ facilitating the passage of commercial travellers^ samples 

f tlie case 

7 seeds brought by commercial travellers from the United 

tt« Coited Kingdom. Aingdom into British India, for use as models or patterns for the purpose of 
obtaining orders, and not for sale, the marks, stamps or seals placed upon such 
Kmpte b, the oastomsaathorittei in England at the time o£ exportation, tmd 
the offleally attested list of the goods containing a (nil description thereof, 
might be rapited as establishing their character as samples, and that such 
g s n^ht he exempted from customs inspection and duty on importation 
into India. The arrangement was proposed on a reciprocal basis, and the' 
Government of Indm decided to accept it. 

I“19^.»as*ds imported into British India from Natiye States were 
*'^.Sotfal9orTi1f’'- had originally been 

ti^y rable a. pohtieal grounds, was granted in deference to a farther 

the incA f ® Karachi Chamber of Commerce, who pointed out that 

toS ™ hy the merchants 

in India than the producers in Kathiawar. 



Wl^al regular forces was extended 

.^initoimenfe imported by Native regiments, 

*tongh the Goyemment 

»««>. a WM Med, in view of the practiee bI' h 

“**• -*■ -«,**«* the enstoms treatment i His 4 .5^.? ® 

o^P«Nf Into lotUMsrthe ,1 

fimn-enstoms duty, tL a, oLg 
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to tli6 absence of tbe ship or other cause, duty had to be paid on the in.porta- 
tion of such articles, a refund should be granted, provided that the articles on 
which refunds were claimed had been imported directly by, or for the use of, the 
officers concerned and had not been purchased in India. It was also ruled that 
for the purposes of the above order His Excellency the jS'aral Commander- 
in-Chief’s official residence might be treated as if it were one of His Majesty’s 
ships. 


In 1902, on a representation from Messrs W. and A. Graham and 
Company, Bombay, agents for the “ Shell ’* Transport and Trading Com- 
pany, Limited, the Goremment of India exempted from the whole of the 
customs duty in excess of 5 per cent ad valorem, petroleum which had its 
flashing point at or above 150° E , and which was proved to the satisfaction of 
the Collector of Customs to be intended for use as fuel. In July 1903, the 
firm, acting in their capacity as Agents for the Asiatic Petroleum Company, 
Limited, asked that the concession might be extended so as to include certain, 
sanitary and hygienic purposes for which the oil is also used. After consulting 
the maritime Local Governments the Government of India agreed to grant 
the concession asked for and a Notification was issued accordingly on the 
1st March 1907. 


Exemption from 
the whole of the cii&« 
toiES doty in excess 
of 5 per cent ml va» 
lorem leTiable there- 
on, of petroleum 
which, has its Sash- 
ing point at or aboTS 
F, aod which 
is intended for use 
excla'iTClyas fuel or 
for some sanitary and 
hygienic purpose. 


Several other concessions, such as the exemption from duty in respect of 
the baggage and personal effects, etc., of the Consular representatives of the 
Netherlands, Mexico, Cuba and the United States, the exemption of pepper 
exported by sea from the Port of Cochin from the export duty payable tbereou 
under section 4 of tbe Indian Tariff Act, and tbe exemption of sugar-coated 
quinine pills, tabloids, tablets and capsules, were also sanctioned during the 
period. 

Applications were also received for the exemption from customs duty of 
various articles used for industrial purposes, such as Chiua clay for use in 
the manufacture of paper, cotton rope imported for driving machinery, and 
clinker from which cement is made, hut they were rejected in accordance with 
previous decisions of the Government of India, and in view of the present 
policy of Government not to grant any further exemptions from duty except 
on grounds of a very strong and exceptional character. 

The “Buies for the exemption of passengers’ baggage from customs 
duty” were again revised. The rules issued in tbe b^inning of 1804 
provided for tbe exemption, subject to certain conditions, of unaccompanied 
baggage landed within one month before or after the arrival of a passen- 
ger ; but this concession was wiflidra-wn by the revised rul^ issued in t^tober 
1906, as it was considered unduly liberal and had been abused by certain see- 
tions of the travelling public. It was, however, represented by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay that the withdrawal of the concession adversely affected civil 
and military officers recalled suddenly from leave. The Oolleotore of Customs 
were, therefore, authorised in January 1906 to apply the rules for the exemp- 
tion of passengers’ baggage to baggage arriving within ISdaysof apaaee^, 

if satisfied that such treatment was justifled in, individual cases by ex^ptional 
circumstances, sucb as sudden re<^ll fwpi leave. It was subsequently pointed 
out by the Odketpr, o| Customs, Oale^^, that this oonoession would not meet 
the conditions obtaining at that and, after consultation with tte Coll^tcw 
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of Custums at tlie principal ports, a reyised set of rules was published in August 
1906. The effect of the new rules is to exempt from duty, subject to certain, 
specified exceptions, not only the tona fide baggage of a passenger, when it 
accompanies him, does not form pai*t of the cargo, or is not included in the 
manifest, but also hona fide baggage landed at any customs port within one 
month before or after the arrival of a passenger in India. 


® proposal was submitted by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
Chamber, regarding the introduction of a special 
electrical plant. On inquiry it was ascertained that the intention of 
m! p!«t. the Chambers was that a list should be compiled of parts of electrical maohi- 

nery, which should be admitted free of duty as component parts of machinery, 
the object in view being to bring about a clear understanding between impor- 
ters and the Custom Houses as to the fiscal treatment of such articles. Similar 
applications for the definition of component parts of machinery had been refused 
by the Government of India in the past, and it was considereci inexpedient on 
general grounds to prescribe any authoritative list of parts of electrical machi- 

nery which should he admitted free of duty. The proposal was. therefore, 
rejected. * 

poMl tb«t all inrufciis ^ In connection with the shipment to India from the United States of cer- 

'ora^ments suited to contain arms and ammunition, a suggestion was 

Majesty’s Oonsnl General at New York that all invoices of »oo<is 

shipped to India should be oertiaed before a British Consular Officer. 

wonl^ Government of India were, however, of opinion that the system proposed 

“wnvenience to traders and without an actual enamin- 
nrSLlL of?!! tie Consuls, would he of no practical advantage as a 

pori^ to X of Z ™ “ thorough examination at Indian 

?^op«ed pXdu“ considerations they decided not to adopt the 


a- 

Excellency the Governor 

8 . 01 , French fettlements in India, who represented the anomaly of the French 
dependency o4 Obaademagore not being served bv the ■p.en.u i 
ffidQtrteminMitol Indbavreed to i \ P«cel mail, 

Chmidemagom. carried under which postal parcels for 

d»oldbolad ovoratMolttato 

examination in his XX auTalfment t sZt 

WSoiala. Oie settlement of the payment of the dntv w ^ ‘I* 

the CWontta cnatoma authoSXlZul r 

a ^ eo^amumcaiion with the French ArJmi 

Subsequentlji Governor o{ the - French 
lhat pos^ T»rcels eoturioiiioA +o nt. j ^ Settlements m India re- 

•fiW«te*»i|pt:tt..,onaeau^ nnl Jt ^ ™ 

° parcels consign- 
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An anomaly which had been in existence for a long time in regard to the 
treatment of postal parcels for Chandemagore was removed in April 1909. 
Postal parcels for Chandemagore were formerly passed free at Bombay while 
duty was levied on them at Calcutta. In 1908, the customs authorities at 
Bombay proposed that duty should he charged on such parcels when imported 
through Bombay, and they suggested that parcels for Chandemagore received 
at Bombay should in future be forwarded to Calcutta for examination and 
assessment to duty by the customs authorities there. This proposal was sanc- 
tioned in 1909, and all parcels for Chandemagore, whether entering India 
through Bombay or Calcutta, are now examined and assessed to duty by the 
customs authorities at the latter place. 

The question of abolishing the preventive customs line along the land ^ 
frontier between Kathiawar and British India, which is referred to on pages 23 
and 23 of the Summary of Lord Curzon’s Administration in this Department 
during the period March to November 1905, was the subject of prolonged nego- 
tiation between the G-overnment of Bombay and the Kathiawar States. The 
States concerned have, however, jso far declined to agree to the inspection of 
their customs accounts and arrangements by a British Customs Ofidcer, which 
is regarded by the Government of India as an essential condition of a settlement 
of the question. 

Several special cases connected with the administration of the Kathiawar 
Land Customs Line were dealt with during this period. In January 1906, the 
Government of Bombay recommended that goods forming part of the Baj Bhag 
(i.e., land revenue levied in kind) of the Lakbtar State should be exempted, as 
a special case, from the payment of customs duty on crossing the customs line 
en route from one part of the State to another, and also that the duty previous- 
ly paid on such goods should be refunded. The Government of India, though 
recognizing that the duty so levied operated as a transit duty pure and simple, 
were of opinion that the levy of the duty was an inevitable incident of the 
customs line and could liot be abolished without impairing the integrity of the 
system. They were unable therefore to accept the recommendations of the 
Government of Bombay, 

In two other oases, however, the rules were relaxed. In November 1905 
the Government of India accepted a recommendation of the Government of 
Bombay that medical instruments sent from Agency dispensaries and other 
public hospitals in Kathiawar to the Bombay Medical Store Dep6t for repairs 
should be exempted from duty if re-exported within a period of six months. 

Again, in March 1906, the Government of Bombay pointed out that in con- 
sequence of the establishment of the land customs line on the Kathiawar fron- 
tier a double duty was being levied on cotton goods produced in the Kathiawar 
mills and imported into British India through the frontier line, viz., (1) excise 
duty of per cent paid by the mills, and (2) custas duty at the same rate 
paid by the importers at the land customs stations. As the excise duty was 
imposed at the request of Government on the understanding that g^ whMi 
paid this duty would be admitted free into British India, it was considered that 
the levy of customs duty at the land customs line was unfair. The Govern- 
ment of India accordingly agreed to the Local Government’s proposal that cot^ 
goods produced in the Wadhwan Givil Station, Bhavnagar m|d>o<iiKr millB 


Land 
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of KatWamrslouM be exempted from the payment of o™to™ duty at the 

land frontier line, prorided they were aooompanjed y a cerhfl^te ei^ed by 
an officer appointed by the Local Government ahowmg that the gooda had 
already paid the encise duty leviable at the place of manufacture. 

In January 1906. the Government of Bnrum »nbmi“ed a report re^rdi^ 
of working of the system by which seven-eighths of the duty paid on import 

*j pot^ from Burma Vg p 0 fmj(Jed OH goods ro-exported from Burma to China by tlie Bhamo-TeDgyueh 
route. As the result of the first year’s working was considered satisfactory, the 
continuance of flie system was recommended, subject to the modification that 
the refund should be ordered by the Superintendent of Customs, Bhamo, instead 
of by the Deputy Commissioner and paid at the treasury. Sanction was also 
requested to the appointment of the Superintendent being made permanent 
and to the grant to him of free quarters. All these proposals were accepted 
by the Government of India. 

In addition to the above, the Government of Burma recommended a pro- 
posal to simplify and improve the drawback system by the introduction of an 
alternative plan, whereby the authorised refund might he obtained on goods of 
foreign manufacture declared for export to Tengyueh at Bhamo without pre- 
vious declaration at Eangoon. It was stated that the imported goods sent from 
Bhamo to Tengyueh were not imported at Rangoon for this specific purpose, 
but were for the most part bought after importation in the markets of Rangoon 
and Mandalay : hence small traders who bought in the local markets received 
no benefit when they exported goods to Tengyueh. The Government of India, 
although fully sympathising with the Local Government’s desire to develop 
the trans-frontier trade, and recognising that it would be an advantage to trade 
if a drawback were allowed to purchasers in the markets of Rangoon and 
Mandalay with the object of exporting the goods purchased to China, were 
unable to accord their sanction to this alternative scheme. The reasons given 
were that the system could remain in force in the form suggested by the Local 
Government only until the time when the railway projected from Tengyueh 
was ready to he opened ; that in the case of piece-goods, which were the articles 
exports in the largest quantities to China, a duty had to be levied at 3 ^ per 
cent ad valorem, and, if these goods were not declared for re-export at Rangoon, 
it would be necessary to make a valuation of each package at Bhamo. The 
Bsoet lofttidable objection to the proposal was, however, considered to be the 
fact that it involved the relaxation of a principle which had hitherto always 
been obeerred in practice, viz., that no refund could be given on any goods 
unless there was definite proof that duty had actually been paid on them, and 
the OoTcrnment of India could not admit that the presence in Burma of a 
dutiable article necessarily implied that it had paid duty. Further it was 
.Ihoi^t that, in view of the ha3id:loom industry in Burma, it would he im- 
pgesiW© to be sure that a particular piece of hand-woven cloth had or had not 
paid duty. 
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^ September 1905, a petition was submitted by many influential Central 
teidm to the Beadent in Kashmir, through the British Joint Commis- 
. Ladakh, praying that an office might be opened at HosMarpur (Punjab) 

♦ite^im d^ bond^ goods b^mnd for Chinese Tterkestan, in addition to that 
plated at Srinagar. They rejiresmited that mule transport was 
iflihIhriilitiilM with before the 
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erection of the dep6t for bonded traffic at Srinagar, much of the Yarkand trade 
passed from Hoshiarpur through Kulu, and that while two routes were avail- 
able traders experienced less difficulty in getting their goods through during the 
short trading season. The Resident in Kashmir supported the proposal. He 
pointed out that, as a refund of import duty is obtainable under the existing 
regulations at Srinagar only, the bulk of the merchandise intended for the 
Central Asian market is naturally carried up the Srinagar- Leh road, with the 
consequence that there is considerable difficulty in getting transport in the 
trading season ; and that if suitable arrangements were made for the control 
of the bonded traffic intended for Chinese Turkestan passing over the Hosbiar- 
pur-Leh route, and refunds granted, merchants would avail themselves of this 
alternative route to a greater extent and the congestion on the Srinagar- Leh 
road would be relieved. He suggested that, as a bonded warehouse for char as 
already existed at Hoshiarpur, this might be utilised for the purpose, and the 
officer in charge of the warehouse might be able to undertake the additional 
duties that would devolve upon him, if the proposal was sanctioned, for a 
remuneration of Es. 20 a month. 

The Government of India considered that it would be desirable to meet the 
wishes of the traders in the matter, if this could be done without much trouble 
and expense, and an expression of the views of the Government of the Punjab 
on the proposal was accordingly invited. That Government cordially concurred 
in the proposal ; and with the assent of the Kashmir Durbar, rules for giving 
effect to the proposal were drawn up and issued in September 1908. 

In 1909, the Punjab Government submitted a proposal for the introduction 
of a system for the refund of customs duty on goods passing through the Kulu ^ 

Valiev to Central Asia. The Local Government explained that it had under throtigh the Kula 

• i.* 1 Valley to Central 

coBsidcration a project for the improveoieiit of tiie corDmum cations uetween. Asm. 

Suita npnr and the plains, in order to admit of the bonded warehouse at 
Hoshiarpur being eventually removed to the former place, and that it consider- 
ed that, until this was accomplished, something should be done to encourage 
trade passing through Kulu by routes other than the Hoshiarpur route. The 
Punjab Government accordingly proposed that a refund of customs duty should 
be granted on all goods exported by the Sultanpur route to Central Asia ; that 
the concession should at first be confined to goods passing through the post at 
Leh; and that, if this experiment proved successful, a system of refunds could 
be tried at Kailang with a view to the improvement of the export trade to 
Western Tibet and Zangskar. The proposal involved, however, the abandon- 
ment of the principle to which the Government of India have always attached 
the greatest importance, namely, that no refund of customs du^ should be 
allowed in the absence of express proof of payment of the duty. The scheme 
submitted by the Local Government was, moreover, too indefinite and in the 
circumstances the Government of India did not consider it advisable to sanction 
the proposal. 

Under the trade agreement entered into in 1805 between the 
of India and the Travancore Duitbar, the Durbar is at liberty to levy ®»tweo«. 

duty at any rates which it may dpsire to fix (subject to .orartam preached 
maxima) on tobacco imported into .Inunfldiatety luaMr to the 

enactment of the Ladian,,^riff (Am®adment), Ax^t of 1910, the rate of imp(^ 
duty levied by to Dybiar on Jaffna tobacco, the produce of theHoifiton 
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Provmce of Ceyloa, was Es. 90 a candy, whieh is equivalent to 2|- annas per 25. 
From the 25th February 1910 (the date on which the Act just cited came into 
force), however, the Durbar, at the instance of the Government of India, raised 
this rate to correspond to the British Indian rate of Rs. 1*8-0 per lb. that is, to 
Bs. 900 per candy. This sudden and material increase evoked a strong protest 
from the Government of Ceylon and an appeal for a reversion to the former 
rate of duty. The representation made by that Government was based on the 
grounds that Jaffna tobacco formed the staple industry of a large population in 
the Colony, that Travancore had hitherto been the principal, if not the only* 
market for it ; that to suit the Travancore taste it was soaked in sea-water, and 
the supplies already thus prepared were quite useless for any other market ; 
and that the practical result of the enhanced rate of duty levied would be to 
close the Travancore market and cause serious disaster to the hulk of the 
population of the Jaffna district. A similar representation was simultaneous- 
ly made by the Government of Ceylon to flis Majesty’s Government, and under 
the orders of the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State for India, it was 
decided to allow the Travancore Durbar (1) to continue to levy duty on Jaffna 
tobacco at the old rate of Es. 90 per candy, provided that the Durbar undertook 
to prevent, to the best of its ahilily, the smuggling of such tobacco from Travan- 
core into British India, (2) that the total import was effectively limited to the 
average quantity imported annually, and (3) that the Durbar might he 
required to raise the rate gradually to the British Indian level if it should 
be found hereafter that conditions (1) and (2) were not effective. These condi- 
tions having been accepted by the Durbar, the decision to revert to the old rate 
has been brought into effect. 

ZmVtim of ew. The high class cigars manufactured in Madras are made partly of tobacco 
grown in this country and partly of tobacco imported in leaf mainly from 
Sumaka and Ammca. In March 1910, the Goveroment of Madras represented 
r«. effect of the new import duty of Es. 1-8-0 per H). on manufactured 

tobacco would be disastrous to the cigar export trade of the Presidency, and 
they proposed that the cigar-makers should he permitted to manufacture their 
wares in bond and that a rebate of import duty should he granted on the foreign 
tobacco utilised in the manufacture of the cigars exported from British India. 
The Government of ludla, after a careful consideration of the case, accepted 
the reoommfmdatloaBQf the locad Government, and agre^ that the manufacture 
in bond of cigars intended for export shonld be regulated by the warehousing 
proTisio&s of the Sea Customs Act, no import dnty being diarged on the foreign 
tobaooo used in the manufacture of the cigars exported. 

Merchandise Marks, 

Orders of the Secretary of State on the short reeling of yam in Indian 
a qweatiea wlinab was exlamtively discussed during Lord Ourzon’s 
weste communicated in a despatch dated the 6th July 1906. 
li«d liealey, while not dissenting frmn the general conclusions at which 
the Govemment of India had arrived in July 1906, pmnted out that 
• ^decisioiti sbenldiifii he held to imply, as bad hem inferred in certain 
&at it was proposed to al»taia from idl ai^n tinder the Indian 
Maris Act in respect of short-reeled yam manufactured in Indian 
***^^^^ ®e aeeoK^&ng^ suggested that it wonld be advisable expressly to delegate 
‘ ilieweie fjpt tesipetk tocesiain antbonties in India. „ In compliance 
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with these instructions, the GoTernment of India decided that Lo?.!! Gororn- 
ments should, in certain classes of cases and subject to certain conditions, be 
authorised to undertake prosecutions under sections 6 and 7 of the Act ; and 
instructions on the lines of the Begulations issued bv the Board of Trade to 
provide for the conduct of prosecutions in similar cases in the United Kingdom 
were issued iu April 1906. As a consequence of this decision, the customs 
examination of imported yam which had been removed in July 1905 was 
re-imposed. 

At the instance of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the Government of Withd-wai of cer- 
Bombay issued iu January 190S certain instructions to the local customs tha°GoT?rnme”fo? 
authorities directing them carefully to watch shipments of yarn from Bombay 'b| 

to Singapore, Java and other places, with a view to the institution of proseeu- ^h°o£ 

tions for short reeling under sections 6 and 7 of the Indian Merchandise 
Act, 1889. The instructions were, however, at variance with orders issued by reew yams, 
the Government of India under the instructions of the Secretary of State, 
regarding the proseaution of offences relating to short-reeling of yarn in Indian 
mills ; and were also opposed to their geneial policy of non-interference in 
regard to yam for export, which was adopted after an exhaustive and very 
careful consideration of the subject. The Government of Bombay were 
accordingly requested to withdraw the instructions in question. The Local 
Government represented that they did not consider it advisable to withdraw 
the orders already issued and requested that, in view of the circumstances urged 
by them, they might not be pressed to do so. The Government of India, how- 
ever, explained the considerations on which their previous decision was based 
and adhered to it, and the orders of the Local Government were withdrawn. 

The first edition of the Merchandise Marks Manual, the compilation of 
which was decided upon during Lord Ourzon’s Administration, was issued in 
March ISOS. The book included the executive instructions relating to the 
administration of the Merchandise Marks Act issued from time to time by the 
Government of India, and certain supplementary rules of a general character 
to assist customs officers in the interpretation of the provisions of the Act. 

The Manual was prescribed for the guidance of customs officers at all British 
Indian ports, iu supersession of all previous instructions of the Government of 
India regarding the administration of the Act. 

The edition issued in 1908 was exhausted within 'a short time, and as 
demands for the book from various quarters continued, a second and revised 
edition of the Manual was issued in April 1910. This edition introduced a few 
modifications in the rules which the experience of their working had shown 
to be necessary. 

On the publication of the Merchandise Marks Manual in 1908 the oppor- Eeqd.emMb. of 
tunity was taken to modify the rules requiring a specific indication of the^^rk* 1 ^^^% 
country of origin to be marked on goods imported into India, a question to 
which reference was made in pages 21 and 25 of this Department’s Summary 
of Lord Ourzon’s Administration. Rales were embodied in the Manttal 
providing that in the case of goods made or prodnoed beyond the limits of the 
United Kingdom ot British India, to wMeh is applied a trade description or 
indication other than the name or trade mark of a manufacturer, dealer oop^ 
kaderiu the United Kingdom or British India, indicating that they' 
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were made or produced in the United Kingdom or British India, no definii 
indie .tioa of the country of origin should be required ; and that such es 
pressions as “ 3Iade abroad ”, ” Not made in the United Kingdom or Britis 
India”, “ Foreign male ”, “Foreign produce ”, and similar expressions shoulc 
be accepted as counter-indications sufficient to reader admissible a trad 
description which would, if unaccompanied by any such qualifying phrase 
be held to be a false trade description. Similarly with regard to goods made o 
produced in one country bat bearing a false trade description indicating 
that they were made or produced in another country, customs officers wer< 
permitted to accept as a sufficient counter-indication expressions such ai 
“ Not made in X ” (X being the country in which, from the false trade 
description, the goods might be supposed to hare been manufactured). 

question of introducing a system of trade marks registration in India 
was considered on several occasions during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty ; but the 
proposal was consistently rejected, as the commercial community in the country 
and the Local Governments were opposed to it. lu 1903 the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom again represented the matter 
to the Secretary of State, but the Government of India adhered to their 
previous decision. In 1908 the Association submitted a further memorial to 
the Secretary of State in which they suggested that the opinion of the commer- 
cial community in India had recently undergone a change in favour of registr- 
ation and the Secretary of State again asked for the views of the Government of 
India on the question. The Local Governments and the commercial community 
were consulted and the replies showed that, with the exception of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trade Association, all the more 
important commercial bodies in India were still strongly opposed to the 
introduction of a system of registration. The result of the enquiries made was 
communicated to the Secretary of State, and he was informed that, in the 
circumstances, the Government of India saw no reason to modify the view 
previously expressed by them. 

Cotton Excise Enties. 

AbsimI nvUba of In July 1905, ibe of the intervals at which the tariff values 

oottou go(^ taxable under the Cotton Duties Act of 1896 should be revised 
before the Government of India. It was represented that the half- 
yearly revisions tended to hamper trade, and to interfere with running con<» 
tracte, while the fiscal ad?antag^ of such revisions were incommensurate with 
file embarrassment to trade occasioned thereby. The opinions of Local 
Governments and comm^oial hodi^ were invited, and it was found that, with 
the exception of tte Bombay Gbaznber of Commerce, they were in favour 
amual mjmimm in December of each year. It was decided to adopt this 
the right to revise the valuations at any period in the event of a 
material fiuotuation cMscurring in flie pii<^ of cotton ^jods being ^ecifically 
wmmwnSL 

of tariff valuations of cotton goods taxable under the Cotton 
Act of publish^ in December 1996, provided for the assessment 

«i 3 ^es per lb. in exce^ of tfa(^ flxed[ for un- 

caleirtteKed goods of the same class. In J^amuary 1906, the Bombay Millowners*^ 
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Association represented that there should be no differentiation between the 
locally manufactured calendered and uncalendered goods, because— 

(1) though this had not always been the case, calendering as carried out 
in Indian mills did not increase the value of the cloth for sale purposes; and 

(2) as- calendering had become almost universal, the prices on which the 
tariff valuations bad been based were in fact the prices of calendered goods, and 
that these valuations should therefore be applied, without any enhancement, 
to the assessment of such goods. 

On the advice of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, the 
Government of India declined to admit that the tariff valuations published in 
December 1905 represented the prices of calendered goods, hut agreed that the 
question of fixing future tariff valuations on the basis of values of calender- 
ed goods only — no differentiation being made between such goods and un- 
calendered goods — should be discussed by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence with the Association prior to the next revision of the valuations. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelligence accordingly met the 
representatives of the Bombay Millowners in November 1906, and the question 
of assessing goods on the calendered values was discussed. It was pointed 
out by the Director-General that the proportion of calendered to uncalendered 
goods varies widely in different provinces and that those provinces in which 
calendering is not yet general w'ould certainly object to having all their goods 
assessed on the values of their small quantities of calendered cloth. This was 
admitted by the meeting, and it was agreed unanimously that the present 
system of valuation should continue. 

During 1905 doubts had repeatedly been expressed as to the correctness ^^Atand^ment o£ 
of the distinction then drawn between “ Madras cloth ” and “ Imitation Madras uetween • Mad™ 
cloth”, for the purposes of assessment to excise duty under the Cotton Duties titionM^dLcw’ 
Act, 1896, and it was suggested by Messrs. Binny and Company, Madras, that 
in fairness these two cloths should at least be assessed at the same raluation. 

Enquiries which were made indicated that the constitution of “ Madras cloth ” 
on the one hand, and of " Imitation Madras cloth ” on the other, varied so 
greatly that no reliable technical distinction of a cognizable kind could be 
established between these articles. It was also ascertained that considerable 
difference of practice prevailed at Bombay and Madras in regard to the actual 
assessment of these two classes of goods to excise duty. In these ciroum- 
stances the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence recommended that the 
differentiation should be abandoned and that all goods included in either class 
should be assessed on an ad valorem basis. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, who were consulted, raised no objection to the proposal, and a Notification 
directing that “Madras cloth’* and “Imitation Madras cloth” slonld be 
assessed to excise duty on an ad valorem basis was issued in J una 1906. 

Ih June 19d6, the Government of Bengal submitted a representation from 
Messrs. Eilburn and Co., Calcutta, praying for exemption from the payment of 
exoi^ duty under section. 6 of the Cottcm Buiira Act, 1896, ono(Aii«mlfeting* 5 *i^Acti 8 » 6 , 
and belting produced £tt the Dunbar Mills. It was |)oihlted out that cotton 
listing and beitle^ inquired for machinery when impcffted froin foreign 

ebdnkies were admitt^ fre^ and the Local Government recomnwd^ 
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luting and belting made in Indian mills and supplied direct to factories for tbe 
purpose of driTing maebinery might also be exempted from tbe pa^vmeut of 
excise duty. The justice of the claim u-as recognised, bat as the provisions 
of section G of the Cotton Duties Act are mandatory and as the Act does 
not contain any special provision for exemption similar to that oonferi’ed by 
section 23 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, it was held that in the present state 
of the law the exemption asked for could not be granted. 

In September of the same year a further representation on the same 
subject was received from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, who reiterated the 
request for the exemption of these articles from the payment of excise duty 
on the ground that it was clearly not tbe intention of Government, when the 
Cotton Duties Act was passed, to impose an excise duty on locally manu- 
factured goods, and to permit at the same time identical articles to be 
imported free of duty. The Local Governments were consulted and their 
replies indicated a general agreement that the interests at stake were not of 
sufficient importance to call for immediate remedial legislation. In yiew, 
however, of the fact that the intention, of the Cotton Duties Act, 1896, is to 
levy excise duty only to the same extent as the import duties are levied, 
it was considered that it was inequitable to levy excise duty on Indian made 
cotton listing and belting required for driving machinery, while similar articles 
of foreign make were imported free. The Government of India therefore 
decided to remit the duty by executive orders. 

Customs Administration. 

Vh* ImperMlCIl^ As has been mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, various matters 
of detail relative to the introduction of the new Imperial Customs Service were 
dealt with during the period under review. During 1906 and 1907 the claims 
of the existing staff for appointment to the new department were considered 
and disposed of, and arrangements were made for regulating promotion. 
The originally sanctioned cadre of the service was increased afterwards by 
one appointment to provide for a second Assistant Collector at Earachi. 
It was also decided that the appointments of Collectors in the department 
should be included in the list of appointments the holders of which, 
are eligible for the special additional pension of Rs. 1,000 a year ; and 
all officers of the department appointed in England, as well as those appointed 
in India drawing pay o! not less than Rs. 900 a month, were admitted to tlie 
European service leave rules. Provision was also made, on grounds of general 
pdiey, f<» the admisaon of Natives of India to the new service. This question, 
arose with reference to the announcement by the Government of India, in their 
Besoln^n r^ukting the constitution of the service, that the Assistant Collec. 
tatSt other than members of the Indian Civil Service, would ordinarily be 
ifmtited in En^and. The Bombay Premdenoy Association took these orders 
to the GoTemment had absolutely debarred Natives of India from 

employment in the department, and represented that the orders were opposed 
to wcA'eetahHshed and iong-reoognised principles governing the recruitment of 
fibiO variim btasches d the pnbtic service in this country. The Association 
w^ infMmed that there was nothing in the orde^ whioh prohibited th® 
«l^^tm<ait of a Native of India, and that the Government of India 
wdi i|pte waiing to make provisioa for the admission of Natives of India who 
W®» Keiikh sohjsds aad possessed the requisite qualihcatios^. It was, 
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hoTvey6r, pointed out that in. so small a servico it would be incouveident 
to fix any particular proportion of appointments to be reserved for 
Natiyes of India^ that competitive examination was not suitable for the Seryice, 
and that the ajipointments would be made wholly by selection either from 
among subordinates or by first appointments. In accordance with this an^ 
nouncement, two Indians with preyious experience of Customs work were 
appointed as Assistant Collectors in the Seryice in 1908. 

Various minor improvements were effected in the Customs Administration. at 

The preventiye and appraising establishnaents of the Calcutta, Rangoon, Custom howcs. 
Madras Custom Houses were strengthened to meet the growing demands of 
trade at those ports, and the pay and prospects of the staff were iniproTed. 

At Calcutta the preventive staff was also increased in consequence of the 
abolition of the salt remana system ; and at Rangoon the construction of new 
steam launches and boats for the patrol and river inspection service of tlie 
department, and additional preventive staff .and crews in connection therewith, 
were sanctioned. The preventive establishment of the Bombay Custom 
House was also strengthened. The clerical staff of all the six principal 
Custom Houses was increased to accelerate the disposal of Customs work ; 
and the work of the Bombay Custom House was re-airanged with a view 
to facilitate the disposal of business and to simplify the existing procedure. 

An appraiser was for the first time sanctioned for the Chittagong Custom 
House ; and the preventive establishment of the Custom House was streng- 
thened and their pay increased. In order to obviate the necessity of 
making considerable additions to the preventive staff at Bombay and 
Rangoon, it was decided to allow the staff to draw overtime fees for 
work done in excess of 64 hours a week. The customs administration 
of the outports and land customs stations in the Madras Presidency was 
placed under the direct control of the Collector of Customs, Madras, and the 
existing staff was reorganized. The desirability of constructing quarters for 
the preventive staff at Bangoon and Bombay was admitted, and in the mean- 
time the grant of a house rent allowance to the staff was sanctioned. In view 
of the character of the duties required from the Assistant Collector in charge 
of the Preventive Service at Calcutta, the local allowance already admissible to 
him was doubled in compensation for the loss of overtime .fees, the payment of 
such fees being regarded as open to objection. 

The systems of audit of accounts maintained in the principal Custom 
Houses were examined and were found to bo defective and susceptible of much 
improvement in details. A revised system was outlined for adoption, and 
the Local Governments were asked to consider it. The new system was general- 
ly accepted as suitable, with the exception of the proposed audit of values, and 
steps were accordingly taken for its introduction. In the Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Rangoon Custom Houses new executive audit branches were organised 
for the purp(»e. At Karachi a small increase in the existing clerical staff 
was consideaced sufiBcieot. In view of the fact that outports are more nomereos 
and of greater importance in Madras than in other Provinces, tlie establish'' 
ment of an audit branch for the chief outports in the 'FtmAmej as well as for 
the port of J^^ras was sanctioned. At Chittagong ttte appointment of a 
trained accountant and a checking ol^k wm considered snSoient. 


tbe 
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Hie appomtjnent is also contemplated of a travelliug test audit staff, under 
a trained Acccunts Officer, ttIio will apply a test audit of two or thi'ee montlis 
accounts of all the principal Custom Houses at reasonable inteiwals in order 
to secure that the audit of accounts by the Customs staff is being properly 
conducted and that proper checks are not being omitted. This proposal has 
been accepted in principle by all the Hocal Governments concerned and a 
detailed scheme is being worked out. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Post Otpice. 

The work of the Post OfBee has steadily increased during recent years. 
The numerous changes that have been made in the Postal Administration have 
been mainly directed towards the decentralisation of authority, the improve- 
ment of the pay and prospects of the staff, and the quickening, cheapening and 
extension of the service rendered to the public. Among the specific measures 
of the last five years the following may be specially mentioned. 


(i) General. 


In December 1903 the Government of India decided that the provision of 
interleaved stamp booklets for sale to the public, which were introduced as an 
experimental measure from the 1st April 2904, should be arranged for perma- 
nently. The booklets enable every one to carry about in a handy form and 
without the possibility of loss by adhesion to one another sufficient stamps for 
the every day transactions of an ordinary individual. Supplies were at first 
obtained from Messrs. De la Hue & Co., but these having proved unsatisfactory 
and the price being higher than the cost of making up the booklets in this 
country, it was decided in September 1906 to have the booklets made up at the 
Government Central Press, Calcutta. They contain 16 one-anna or 32 half- 
anna stamps and are sold for one rupee each. They have proved of much 
convenience to the public. 


In May 1906 the proposals of the Director-General for the improvement introdneKon of 
of inland and international postcards were accepted by the Government of *Sr*and 
India. The new international cards were to be of a stouter texture, and 
the maximum dimensions permissible under the Regulations of the Postal 
Dnion, ; while the inland cards were to be of the same size as 

formerly, but stouter. The cost of the change was estimated at Hs. 69,000 
per annum for the first five years, but two important advantages were 
gained. The stouter cards can be sorted more rapidly in the Post Office, and 
the millions of postcards of private manufacture which pass through the post 
are of substantial material, for the rules require that cards of private manufac- 
ture must not be of inferior texture to the cards provided by the Post Office. 


In May 1907 it was decided to re-impose the prohibition, which bad been Ee-mpodtioa of 

« V » proMbibioii to thft ixsa 

\\itMra*wn in Marcn 1905, against the use or stamps cut firom embossed of cutout 
envelopes and newspaper wrappers, in payment of postage* The permisaon 
to use such stamps was not appreciated by the public, who felt that, so far 
from being a concession, it deprived them of a safeguard gainst the possibility 
of the theft by private servants of postage stamps embossed on letters entrusted 
to them to post. 

The prohibition against the pemharking of postage stamps* which vras xedBeUdo of 
found necessary bn the introduotioii of unified pc^tagb and revmme stamps, gave ^^^.“***^”***" 
rise to A numhbr of coniplaints from cm-tain sa^fions of the publicw It tras otai- 
sidered that Itey might reasbndbly demand means of obtaining prtmf that 
their lettem hid -reached the Fbst hhd that the existing facilities in tbm 

direction shonld be extwided. It was accbrdnigly defied tb reduce the charge 
for a certificate of posting in respect of any p<^taX article for whinh a raoeipt is 
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not given by tbe Post Office from | anna to J anna, in all cases, with effect 
from the 13th February 1906. The certificate covers six or any smaller number 
of articles in the case of unregistered parcels and unregistered V. P. packets, 
and three or any less number in the case of unregistered letters or of unregis- 
tered articles other than those already mentioned. 

Abriition of tbe With effect from the 1st April 1907, the Government of India decided to 

^jjicanDt cn tbe sales .« , -ji 

of postage stamps abolish the systeiB or granting a discount oi a quarter-anna in tbe rujiee, which 
^^***t^*'^i had up till then been allowed to postal officials and licensed stamp vendors 
on sales of postage stamps and postal stationery. The system of granting 
discount was introduced over half a century ago in order to promote the sale 
of stamps, hut this means of stimulating their sale was considered no longer 
necessary, and the system had been found to work inequitably in practice 
and to occasion considerable administrative inconvenience. To obviate the 
possibility of inconvenience to the public, arrangements were made to render it 
compulsory for licensed stamp vendors to maintain a week’s supply of balf- 
anna and one-anna unified postage and revenue stamps. 

Bedoction in the With effect from the 1st of July 1903 tbe rates of poundage levied on 
BrSsh^^af MdOTs British postal orders in tbe United Kingdom were reduced to on all orders 
rf denomua- from Qd. to 2s. 6d., and to Id. on aU orders from 3s. to 16s. As 

India is a party to tbe scheme for tbe issue and payment of British postal 
orders throughout the Empire, the rates were reduced in this country from tbe 
same date. 


In July 1910 it was found that the privilege of sending postcards of 
priTrte mnnafac- private manufacture “ bearing ” was being seriously abused, and that tbe 
payment of tbe postage due was frequently entirely evaded. It was therefore 
decided to make tbe prepayment of postage on inland cards of private 
manufacture obligatory. 


of tba 

FM Ollee S&TiogB 
Bmkn mhs re 
mmU m 

ieonfltks ibiomgit 
^ ftgexief of ^ 

fieitos inmad soV 


With effect from tbe 1st August 1906 tbe Post office Savings Banks rules 
regarding investments in Government securities through tbe agency of tbe Post 
Office were revised in order to simplify and popularise the system. Under the 
former rules considerable delay necessarily occurred before the investment cer- 
tificate could be furnished to tbe investor; and the popularity of the system 
Buffered in consequence. Under the new system the investment certificate is 
ItanM amm the counter of the Post Office at the time when the application for 
investment is made. To commence with, this arrangement was confined to head 
post offices and applications made at sub-offices were forwarded to the head 
office for tbe issue of an investment certificate ; but as the system proved very 
picceesful and was much appreciated by the pubhc it was extended to all sub- 
poel 0 ^^^ doing Savings Bank work throughput the country with effect from 
the Idth September 1907. 


Prior to September 1908 the rules for the guidance of depositors in the 
te tiM Savings Bank prohibited the opening of accounts in respect of money 

of tibis provision being to prevent 
payment of intmst If tbe Government on money of would in any 

•mmms: am have had the use. This restriction operated. , in piaottoe to prevent the 

, Sloping of aoooontsin respect of money, not the property of the Government, 
^ BUBpgem.of in trust for the relief of the poor, education, medical 
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relief, or the advancement of other similar objects of general public utility. The 
Government of India saw no objection to encouragement being afforded to trusts 
of this nature in eases u here the money is not the property of the Government, 
and they decided in September 1906 to permit accounts for such funds to be 
opened by the managers irrespective of the question whether they are Govern- 
ment servants or not. 

In 1005 the rate of interest allowed on Post Office Savings Banhs deposits Aboution of the 

^ -*• system or deposit# 

which had previously been Zi per cent, was reduced to 3 per cent in the case of a“*>jecttoaixinonti)Bf 
ordinary casn deposits, Trliile an inoreased rate of per cent \ 7 as sanctioned on ani increase of the 
such deposits as the depositors might declare to be not liable to withdrawal with- mnnai cash dep.'sits 
out six months’ notice. After a prolonged trial, however, it was found that the sw? 
system of deposits held subject to six months’ notice of withdrawal had failed to 
find favour with the public, while it had thrown a great deal of additional work 
on the Post Office and Audit Offices and had led to the introduction of a compli- 
cated accounts procedure which was not readily understood and observed at the 
smaller post offi.ces. It was therefore decided that with effect from the 1st 
January 1911, the system of deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank subject to 
six months’ notice of withdrawal should be abolished. The rate of interest on 
deposits at call will remain at 3 per cent but the maximum limit of annual 
cash deposits will be raised from Ks. 200 to Ks. 600. 

The Actuarv at the India Office recommended in January 1907 that the increase by lo per 
sums assured in tlie Life Braacli of tlie Postal Life Insurance Puna sliould be m 
increased by 10 per cent. In view of the satisfactory financial position of the ufe inamance Fond. 
Pund, the Government of India decided to accept this recommendation, and, 
with effect from the 1st April 1907, the sums eventually payable in respect of 
existing policies in the Life Branch of the Fund have been increased by 10 per 
cent. Similarly, the premia payable in respect of sums assured on and after 
that date have been correspondingly r«iuosd. 

In consequence of a representation made by the Director-General of the 
Post Office in June 1906, the Government of India recommended to the Secre- Fund Buie* infareM 
fary of State that, subject to the advioe of the Actuary at the Jpdia Office, the 
Postal Insurance Fund Eules should be modified so as to jimit of the follow- 
ing concessions • 

(a) The grant of the full actuarial surrender value of a policy admissible 
without loss to the Fund, instead of half that amount. 

(ft) The payment of the full surrender value of lapsed policies at any- 
time after default, on application being made, 

(o) The conversion of a life policy with monthly piymenhs ^yahle till 
death into a life policy with monthly payments payable to a 
specified age, or into a fully paid-up policy payable at death. 

(d) The oonvmion of an endowment a^urance into a paid-up poli<^ 

payable at death or at a specified age. 

(e) 13ie reduction of their monthly premiums by poli<^ holders of life 

or endowment pejicies to any desired extent, fitom ^lepeiSed 
, date. 

These proposals were accepted by the A<^iiaxy','and wea^ ai^reed* lo by thfl 
%^tary of StatCi The levMons nectary in iha rules eff tihe Festal' 
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not given by tlio Post Office from auna to J anna, in all oases, Tvith effect 
from tlie 15th February 1906. The certificate covers six or any smaller number 
of articles in the case of unregistered parcels and um’egistered V. P. packets^ 
and three or any less number in the case of imregistered letters or of unregis- 
tered articles other than those already mentioned. 

JkblbioB tsf the With effect from the 1st April 1907, the Government of India decided to 
©f |CMiag« iUar pi abolish the system of granting a discount of a quarter-anna in the rujjee, wbicli 
had up till then been allowed to postal officials and licensed stamp vendors 
on sales of postage stamps and postal stationery. The system of granting 
discount was introduced over half a century ago in order to promote the sale 
of stamps, but this means of stimulating their sale was considered no longer 
necessary, and the system had been found to work inequitably in practice 
and to occasion considerable administrative inconvenience. To obviate the 
possibility of inconvenience to the public, arrangements were made to render it 
compulsory for licensed stamp vendors to maintain a week’s supply of half- 
anna and one-anna unified postage and revenue stamps. 

Bfdoetion in th* With effect from the 1st of July 1903 the rates of poundage levied on 
British postal orders in the United Kingdom were reduced to \d, on all orders 
rf Mrtnia amounts from ed. to 2s. 6d., and to Id. on all orders from Ss. to 15s. As 

India is a party to the scheme for the issue and payment of British postal 
orders throughout the Empire, the rates were reduced in this country from the 
same date. 
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In July 1910 it was found that the privilege of sending postcards of 
KMBfse- private manufacture “ hearing ” was being seriously abused, and that the 
payment of the postage due was frequently entirely evaded. It was therefore 
decided to make the prepayment of postage on inland cards of private 
manufacture obligatory. 

With effect from the 1st August 1906 the Post office Savings Banks rules 
regarding investments in Government securities through the agency of the Post 
Office were revised in order to simplify and popularise the system. Under the 
former rules considerable delay necessarily occurred before the investment cer- 
tificate could be furnished to the investor; and the popularity of the system 
suffered in consequence. Under the new system the investment certificate is 
handed acwm the counter of ttie Post Office at the time when the application for 
investment is made. To commence with, this arrangement was confined to head 
post offices and applications made at sub-offices were forwarded to the head 
office for the issue of an investment certificate ; but as the system proved very 
successful and was much appreciated by the public it was extended to all sub- 
poet offices doing Saving Bank work throughout the country with effect from 
the 16th September 19K)7. 

fc]rtii*t SkMfci. Brior to September 1908 the rules for the guidance of depositors in the 

•SS?wi te Office Savings Bank prohibited the opening of accounts in respect of money 

AtaJ ^ ^ public officer, the object of this provision being to prevent 

payment of intesest by tbe Government on money of which it would in any 
ease bave had the use. This r^triction operated in praotice to prevent the 
, of aoooantsin respect of money, not the property of the Government, 

by. a^wgers .of funds held in trust for the relief of the poor, education, medical 
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relief, or the advancement of other sinuiar objects of general public utility The 
Government of India saw no objection to encouragement being afforded to trusts 
of this nature in cases n here the money is not the property of the Government, 
and they decided in September 1900 to permit accounts for such funds to be 
opened by the managers irrespective of the question whether they are Govern- 
ment servants or not. 

In 1905 the rate of interest allowed on Post Office Savings Banks deposits ti»a 

^ A system of deposit® 

which had previously been per cent, was redneed to 3 per cent in the case of »iibjeetto«ix muntb«f 
ordinary cash deposits, while an increased rate of 31 per cent was sanctioned on aai increase of the 

^ • T -I maiiinttm limife of 

such deposits as the depositors might declare to be not liable to withdra^Yal with- annual ca^h deposits 
out six months’ notice. After a prolonged trial, however, it was found that the sw? ’’ 

system of deposits held subject to six months’ notice of withdrawal had failed to 
find favour with the public, while it had thrown a great deal of additional work 
on the Post Offi.ce and Audit Offices and had led to the introduction of a compli- 
cated accounts procedure which was not readily understood and observed at the 
smaller post offices. It was therefore decided that with effect from the 1st 
January 1911, the system of deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank subject to 
six months’ notice of withdrawal should he abolished. The rate of interest on 
deposits at call will remain at 3 per cent hut the maximum limit of annual 
cash deposits will be raised from Ks. 200 to Bs. 600. 

The Actuarv at the India Office recommended in January 1907 that the increase by lo per 

^ cent of tlie saina 

sums assured in the Life Brauch of the Postal Life Insurance Fund should be a^sar^ in 

increased by 10 per cent. In view of the satisfactory financial position of the lite insunnce Fond. 

Pund, the Government of India decided to accept this recommendation, and, 

with effect from the 1st April 1907, the sums eventually payable in respect of 

existing policies in the Life Branch of the Fund have been increased by 10 per 

cent. Similarly, tbe premia payable in respect of sums assured on and after 

that date have been correspondingly reduced. 

In consequence of a representation made by the Pirector-General of the p ** 

Post Office in June 1906, the Government of India recommended to the ^ecre- 
tary of State that, subject to the advioe of the Actuary at the India Office, the 
Postal Insurance Fund Rules should be modified so as to jfMxoit of the follow- 
ing concessions:^ — 

(a) The grant of the full actuarial surrender value of a policy admissible 
without loss to the Fund, instead of half that amount. 

(5) The payment of the full surrender value of lapsed policies at any 
time after de&uli^ on application being made, 

(c) The converaion of a life policy with monthly payments payable till 

death into a life policy with monthly payments payable tc a 
specified age, or into a fully paid-up policy payable at death. 

(d) The conversion of an endowment assurance into a paid-up policy 

payable at death or at a specified age. 

(e) The reduction of their monthly premiums by policy holders of life 

or endowment polimes to any d^ired extent, from any specified 
date. 

Thew proposals were accepted by the At^imry, and were agreed: to by the 
Secretary of State. The revisions nhoessaiy in the rul«i of the Postal life 
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Insurance fcdieme were sanctioned bj tbe Government of India with effect 
from tae 1st July 1907. 

Septemler 1906 it was brought to the notice of Goyernment that tbfl 
W^ble post ™ bdng My ulUisod by a number of flrmMrrPun lb 
particular, for trading by what is eommouly known as the “ snow-ball ” svs- 

o! tntdiDff. tens. After ConsilftrnhiA rl IQATlCCtrkn vf -wxTntt IT— t • . ^ 


' 3 lijjLuwn HIS toe sriow-bali svs- 

.1 tem. After cousiierable discussion it was erantually deoided in May 1907 that 

to preTcnt any espansion of the “ snoir-ball ” system of trading, the rules on the 
subject of the transmission of value payable articles should be amended so as to 
proiide, (1) that arholes transmissible by the value payable post should not 
con am coupons, tickets, certiBcates or introductions designed for the sale of 
goods on what is known as the “enow-baU ” system, aad (2) fiat the Director' 

Genem ofthe Post Offloe should be antborised to notify post office: fiThfcl 
the MDder of a value payable article should be required to declare that the 
m™HtT T ly the value payable post was 

Ltiesd' -tl,^: ™ r. te accepted at offices thus 

Z: d.l declaration, and it was anticipated that the power 

3 delegated to the Postal authorities would enable them to fri^trale 

radeavours to start tte scheme in one place when it had effectually be® C 

down in another. The action taken has been entirely successful. ^ 

JSO!' ‘Its Socrefary of State, at the instance of His Maiestv’s 

consideration a proposal that India Xo 7 d 
^Berp,^wej„^ participate lu a scheme for the eatanlidbryiA-nf ^ i. should 

e* brtwm indis tt-ja-j tt- j j estaDliaumeiit of an exchange between tbo 

British possessions abroad of packets and parTerto b! 

system. The lupUes received ThewSlll the ov ® . 

scheme weresimost equally balanced As m^cbt T “”°1 “S^ioat the 

thecpinionsofthe cLnlltTre in favom of^I! -i-'Ia 

Assooiations, who represent the rrf.; d I “ 

Itcw which' the Go:e"„, 

l^cntson either side, was adverse to J’m® it oMhe 

^y w^ strongly inanenoed by the fact that if A 

mtorests of traders in India would to a c«rt •’ ^ ^ proceeded with, the 

of Brifish retaU dealers. It C otid JSt “ r”‘ 

to put aside the objections My TJl Gove^ent oonld not afford 

th® attitude had a political aspect whM.™„iu -If*'.® “ ““try, for 
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Mia were nnwimngio^to ihoarsZInT oi 

^ttasstcr-GMouJ. smd in »b„h 

■“ r»w, enpreseed by tbe^o^fy SS. 

I* ^^^*|hJEnt€iniational Postal Con®res<* TvcsI i • -m 
The Indian Port Office was represented by Mr H t n™ *” 

^^yWhohad on more than one occasion Officiated as D* 

2^ «f Inaia. and by Mr. a A. Dorm. 0 1 H P^t?: 

«l%|^;npa«urt nreult of the Congrees’ 'so L »' Bengal. 

io -fte Ssi i w .rf «... — ^ „ iettars. wt ■ V ^ ^ eoncemed, was the 

« lettrts, which te eepaiately described 
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below. But cbanges of sotue importance were also made in tbe territorial and 
sea transit rates and in the Parcel Post Convention. 

The territorial and sea transit rates regulate the financial adjustments which 
are made periodically between the postal administrations, which are members 
of the Postal Union. At the Washington Conference of 1S97 it was decided 
that transit payments should ordinarily be made on the basis of the statistics 
of 1896, but owing to the growth of mail matter this arrangement had 
become unsatisfactory. A scheme for regulating transit payments put forward 
by the British delegation and based on the system in force before the Washing- 
ton Congress, was therefore adopted. This provides for an enumeration once 
in six years as the basis of transit payments, and for different charges for the 
transit of letters, postcards and other articles, the number of services treated as 
extraordinary and subject to special remuneration beyond the control of the 
Convention being reduced. The new rates adopted at Borne were substantially 
lower than those in force under the Washington Convention. 

At the Washington Conference, when this Administration adhered to the 
Parcel Post Convention, a special rate was conceded to India, in virtue of which 
she was entitled to levy not only the Union territorial rate of 50 centimes, but 
also an additional transit rate of 50 centimes and a special surtax of 1 franc and 
25 centimes. These special rates were originally imposed in the case of the parcel 
exchanges with countries belonging to the Postal Union, in order to prevent 
competition with the exchange with the United Kingdom. But since adhering 
to the Union Parcel Convention, India had become a party to the Imperial Parcel 
Postage scheme of the British Post Office, and parcels were exchanged between 
India and the United Kingdom and a large number of British possessions at the 
cheap rates of postage provided for by that scheme. It was therefore decided 
with the concurrence of His Majesty’s Government, that the Indian delegates 
to the Congress should be instructed to announce that India was prepared to 
dispense with the special concessions given to her at Washington, and that 
she would conform to the article of the Convention which allows 60 centimes 
as the normal territorial transit charge, and be satisfied with a place in the 
article of the Convention which provides a surtax of 75 centimes in favour of a 
large number of countries. The reduction took effect from the 1st October 1906. 

In December 1906 the Government of India decided to ratify formally the 
Conventions and arrangement signed on their behalf by their delegation, 
and an intimation of their decision was conveyed to His Majesty’s Secretary 
of Siate during that month. The ratification was deposited at Home by Gr^t 
Britain, acting for the British possessions and dependencies, in June 1907, and 
the changes came into force from the 1st October 1907. 

Prom that date, therefore, with the approval of the Secretaiy of State ^Seduction of ti« 
several important reductions were made in the rates of postage levied on letters letter awJ iniaodpax. 
and parcels. In accordance with the Postal Convention settled at Eome the “ 
unit of weight for letters exchanged between all countries belonging to the 
Postal Union was fixed at 20 grammes, but, at the request of the representa- 
tives of the British Post Office, all British possessions were perautted 4o treat 
one ounce as the equivalent of 20 gramnaes. It was also decided at the Postal 
Congress that, while the initial Union Rite of postage should remain at 26 cen- 
annas), subsequent rates should be reduced to 15 centimes (IJ annas) 
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(2) that all stamps and seals used in post offices in the State should bear 
the name “Bhopal State” upon them, and that the obliterator 
should bear the Bhopal coat-of-arins. 

strike of the post. In August 1906 a strike occurred at Bombay of the postmen in the General 
BenofEomhey. pogt Office and its Town Sub-Offices, which was happily unattended by any 
serious consequences. The strikers were dissatisfied with their pay and the 
conditions of their service, and submitted various memorials to the local postal 
authorities on the subject. These were sympathetically considered; and, 
although it was impossible to concede all their demands, the pay of several 
grades was revised and substantial increases were given. These concessions, 
however, still left the men discontented, and the visit of the Director-General 
brought matters to a head. The postmen decided to present their grievances 
to the head of the department in a body ; and on the Director-General refusing 
to deal with anything but a deputation of the senior men, they struck work. 

The men were reasoned with and exhorted to resume work both by the 
Commissioner of Police and the postal authorities, but they remained obdurate 
and the strike continued for about a week. The men hoped that the disorgani- 
zation of the postal service, which they trusted would ensue, would force the 
Government to yield. The moment chosen was opportune, being just before 
the arrival of the English mail, and matters at first looked serious. But extra 
postmen were requisitioned by telegram from other parts of the Presidency, and 
with the loyal co-operation of the Bombay City Police, whose assistance pre- 
vented any grave dislocation of business, order was speedily restored, and the 
public suffered the Tninimnm of inconvenience possible in the circumstances. 

Binding their plans defeated, some of the strikers tendered their submis- 
sion in the course of the first few days of the strike, but the majority, including 
the ringleaders, hesitated, bmng doubtful of the intentions of the Government. 
"When these were made clear, they returned in a body and the whole of the 
irecalcitrant postmen were again at work within nine days of the strike. As a 
matter of policy, and in the peculiar circumstances of the case, no punishment 
was inflicted on the strikers, and even the ringleaders were reinstated without 
forfeiture of past service. 

{U) Foreign. 

cafflqpenwftm for Prom the Ist January 1906 an arrangement was entered into with 
PHaebt)etwmb& th© Government of Ceylon by which compensation, not exceeding Rs. 16, 
may be paid in respect of uninsured parcels exchanged between India and 
Ceylon, in the event of such parcels being lost or damaged while in transit by 
p<«t. It was considered desirable that the public should be given the advantage 
of a ruleof the TJniou Parcel eonveution, to which India is a party, though 
Ceylon is not. 

Similar arrangements were subsequently made with the Postal Administra- 
Moto of Hong Kong, Gibraltar, New Zealand and Mauritius. 

^ ^ In Decembear 1906 tbe Secretary of State informed the Government of 

gm hOa. wd India that penny p<»tage was about to be adopted between the United Kingdom, 
and I^ypt (including tbe Soudan), and that similir arrangements might he 
made between Egypt and any British possession included in the Imperial penny 
postage scheme. The Director-General of the Post Office was therefore authorised 
to enter into communication with the Egyptian Post Office, and the penny letter 

pG^ between India and Egypt was arranged with effect from the 1st January 
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1906. India had from the first signified her -willingness to join the scheme for 
the adoption of penny postage thronghout the British Empire, and it -was 
considered right on general grounds that she should accede to this arrangement, 
the first of its kind, for extending penny postage heyond the limits of the 
Empire. Although the amount of correspondence sent to Egypt from India is 
not large, postal business between the two countries is constantly increasing, 
while the advantages to be derived from the cheapening of the rates were likely 
to be specially appreciated by Muhammadans in India. 


In January 1909, the Secretary of State for India sanctioned a proposal inclusion in the 

XX Imperial Peauy Post- 

for the application of the Imperial penny rate of letter postage to lettersage scheme of tne 
exchanged between the British Indian Post Ofidees at Bahrein, Guadar and Offices at BaKrem, 
Muscat and the United Kingdom and the British possessions participating 
the Imperial Penny Postage Scheme. 


With effect from the 1st January 1906 the rate of postage for postcards , Eeauction of »te 

X w X fQj, pogteards sent 

sent from Australia to this country was reduced from 1 to Id. The latter from Aastraiia to 
rate, -which is the ordinary Union rate, was ‘already in force for postcards sent 
from this country to all parts of the world hut the Australian Colonies had 
been allowed to charge the higher rate of l|f?, for each postcard sent by them 
to Union countries. 


In Eehruary 1906 the Director-General reported that he bad arranged for ratlins cm the^r«s 
the extension of the concession of -writing communications on the address side 
of private postcards sent by the inland post to postcards — both those of private 
manufacture and the oflBcial foreign postcards issued by the Post Office-sent 
from India to the United Elingdom, Egypt or any of the British possessions 
which -were parties to the Imperial Penny Postage Scheme. Under the Postal 
Union rules this is not admissible, and postcards not complying with the 
regulations are treated as insufficiently paid letters, hut when the postage 
charged on a posteard is the same as the minimum rates of letter postage the 
Union provision is practically inoperative. 

The Ceylon Post Office having reduced the scale of commission chargeable AppUcation of ei 
on India- Ceylon telegraphic money orders in Ceylon to a uniform rate of 10 commission on 
cents (If annas) for every Es. 10 or part of that sum, remitters in that Colony 
were placed in a more favourable position than remitters in this country. It 
was, therefore, decided that the rates of postal commission leviable on inland 
telegraphic money orders which was introduced in January 1906 should also be 
applied to telegraphic money orders drawn in India on Ceylon with effect from 
tbelst July 1906. 


Erom the 1st December- 1909, an exchange of correspondence was Exchange of cor- 
established between India and China via Kengtung and Ssumao, and an agreement the^'portafAdmTnS 
■was concluded -with the Chinese authorities providii^ for this exchange as well and cuna.”* 
as for the existing exchange vid Bhamo and Tengyueh, 


(Ui) Administrative re-arrangements, establishments, eto. - 


In March 1S06, the Director-General of the Post Office submitted pro- increase in the 
posals for revising the rates of pay drawn by the different grades of Deputy ^Mwent ^dw 
Postmasters-General, which were as follows • oSi waSriM 


1st grade 
2nd grade 
Srd grad^ 


■ • • • • • 

• — -vu 


... 1,000—1,400 
... 750—1,000 

700 


of theappomtmeot of 
Deputy Inspector- 
General of the KaU* 
way Mall S^vice in 
the Srd grade of De- 
puty Postmasters* 
General. 
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It had been recognised for sometime that Rs. 700 was a rate of pay alto- 
gether inadequate for an officer who had to perform the responsible duties of a 
Deputy Postmaster-General, and the Government of India therefore recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State the adoption of the following scale 

Ks. 

1st grade ... ... ... ... IjgOO— 1,4-00 

2nd grade ... ... ... ... * 1,000 

3rd grade ... ... ... ... 800 

This proposal, and the suggestion that the appointment of Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General of the Railway Mail Service should be included in the 3rd grade of 
Deputy Postmasters-General, were sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
August 1906. 


tiiep^’ai^:^ 08 pects result of the abolition of the discount on the sales of postage stamps 

aLstaS^’ and*^Bnv deprive a large number of postal officials of a source of remuneration 

postmartera. which they had enjoyed for many years. In May 1907 the Director-General of 
the Post Office of India submitted a scheme for raising the pay of the officers 
principally affected, and thereby compensating them for the reduction which 
their emoluments had undergone. At the same time the opportunity was 
taken to introduce a more compact and scientific grading in the case of head 
postmasters, and to improve the pay and prospects of the whole body of post- 
masters. 


The specific proposals laid before His Majesty’s Secretary of State were— 

(a) that the pay of sub-postmasters throughout the country, in receipt 
of less than Rs. 100 per mensem, should be revised, the increased 
cost being Rs. 66,000 a year ; 

(5) that the sixteen existing grades of head postmasters should be 
abolished and be replaced by seven grades, the minimum and 
maximum pay of the cadre being fixed at Rs. 100 and Rs. 600— 
20—600, respectively. This proposal involved an additional ex- 
penditure of Rs. 1,14,040 per annum ; 

(o) that the pay of the appointments should remain localised, and, with 
the exception of the lowest grade, should he incremental ; 

(d) that the pay of 22 deputy and 5 assistant postmasters in the most 
important postal centres should be revised at a cost of Rs. 13,940 
per annum ; and 


(e) that the pay of 14 sub-postmasters in charge of the larger sub- 
post offices should he raised at a cost of Rs. 6,420 per annum ; 

The total cost of these proposals abrogated approximately two lakhs of 
rapees, hut as the total saving due to the ahoUtion of discount amounted to 
three lakhs, a substantial saving still accrued to the State. 

° of “ooiTed the sanotion of tho 

Becretaiy of State m May and August 1907. 
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la October 1907 tlie Secretary of State sanctioned certain measures reeom- EeviBionofthepay 
mended by the QoTemment of India for the improTement of the pay of the 
superyising staff of the Presidency post oflSces and the post offices of Kangoon 
and Lahore. These offices stand in a class by themselves, and in postal import- ^d'^’^Lngoon 
ance are far ahead of all other post offices in India. The pay of the postmasters 
was raised at a cost of Rs. 13,780 per annum, and of the deputy and assistant 
postmasters and other higher officials in these offices at a cost of Rs. 28,680. 

In September 1906 His Majesty’s Secretary of State sanctioned certain Aaffition o£ 12 ap. 
proposals which had been laid before him for strengthening the staff of Superin- snp^ntea! 

tendents in the Post Office by 12 additional appointments. This measure 
was necessary to re-establish the reserve of 12 officers created in 1904 in 
order to provide for leave vacancies, deputations, etc., which had since been 
exhausted by the creation of new appointments to meet the expansion of the 
work of the department. The opportunity was taken to accelerate promotion 
by distributing these new appointments over the three highest grades. The 
rule that an officer should not be promoted to the first grade unless he was con- 
sidered fit for the position of a Deputy Postmaster-General, which had been 
found embarrassing in practice, was abolished, owing to the impracticability of 
enforcing it with a greatly enlarged first grade. This grade, however, remains 
a special grade to which promotion is made by selection. In August 1908 the 
cadre was further increased by ten new appointments of superintendents in order 
again to reconstitute the reserve which had been depleted by transfer to the 
administrative staff. "With these additions the staff now consists of 172 appoint- 
ments, distributed as below : — 


let grade 

• » • 

• •• 

• * # 

• f # 

... 11 

2nd grade 


• •• 

• • • 

« • « 

83 

8rd grade 

• •e 

... 



... 4)8 

4th grade 



*•» 


... 48 

5th grade 

••• 



Total 

... 82 

... 172 


In Pebruary 1907 the Government of India placed before the Secretary Beorganisatjon of 

. 1 ft 1 . *• ft V V *r> M -%*• *1 n * ^Railway Mail 

of state certam proposals for the reorganisation of the Railway Mail bemoe, sorvioe, 
devised with the object of rendering that branch of the postal service sufficient- 
ly elastic to meet the rapidly growing demands which the expansion of postal 
work made on it, and of enabling it to discharge its important duties more 
efficiently. Their recommendations comprised — 

(a) the centralization of the Railway Mail Service all over India, with 

the exception of Burma ; 

(b) the extension of the scope of Railway Mail Service work by entrust- 

ing to it, as far as possible, all non-local sorting ; 

(o) the division of the whole of India, excluding Burma, into four circles, 
each in charge of a controlling officer with the designation of 
, Inspector- General of Railway Hail Sorvioe and Sorting ; 
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(<?) the gradation of these oflScers with Deputy Postmasters-General, 
inTolving the addition of an appointment in each of the three 
grades of Deputy Postmaster-General ; the abolition of the 
appointment of the Inspector-General of the Eailway Mail 
Service ; and the alteration of the designation of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of the Kailway Mail Service to Inspector- 
General of Kailway Mail Service and Sorting ; 

(a) the provision of a Personal Assistant for each Inspector- General, to 
carry out the routine work of the office. 


Thh Secretary of State approved these proposals in March 1907, but the 
introduction of the new system was deferred until the retirement of the 
Inspector-General of the Kailway Mail Service in June 1907, when it was 
brought into effect. The cadre of Deputy Postmasters General, as reconstituted, 
is as follows 

Rs. No. 

1st grade ... 1,200—3,400 ... ... 2 

2nd grade ... ... 1,000 ... 4 

3rd grade ... ... 800 ... ... 3 

In December 1906 the Government of India submitted for the approval of 
Secretary of State proposals for — 

( 1 ) 


the amalgamation of the two minor postal circles of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, and the formation in their place of one major circle 
comprising the whole of the new Province, and administered by a 
Postmaster-General ; 


Amalgamation o£ 
tnioor circles o£ East* 
era Bengal and 
Assam and appoint- 
ment of a Postmaster- 
General for tbe 
whole of the new 
Province. Creation 
of a 2nd appointment 
of Depnty Birectoiy 
General of the Post 
Office* 


(2) the attachment of the two Deputy Postmasters-General set free by 

the abolition of the minor circles to the offices of the Postmasters- 
General, Punjab and Bengal ; 

(3) the creation of a second appointment of a Deputy Director-General 

of the Post Office, on the grade pay of a Postmaster- General, 
with a local allowance of Es, 200 a month in addition to his pay! 

The Secretary of State accepted these recommendations, remarkinc> that 
he considered them advisable in view of the size and postal importance'^of tbe 
BOW Province, and, of the steadily increasing volume of postal work in other 
parts of India. 


AWitiott of tho 
minor circle of Sind 
ftnd ^Indilstan and 
trani^ar of the 
Poelmaster- 
G^er^ of that drole 
to ICadras for em- 
ploymeotas 


In order to secure greater uniformity and efficiency in postal administra- 
tion the Government of India recommended to the Secretary of State 

(а) that the minor circle of Sind and Baluchistan should be abolished 

Sind hei^.teansferred to the Bombay circle and Baluchistan to 
the Ptmjah ciiole ; 

(б) that the Deputy Postmaster-General, whose services thus became 

' - abolition of the minor circle, should be transferred 

to Mad^ for employment as Deputy Postmaster-General of 
that circle. ux 

r ; !^propo8als we smofimed by the SeoretMy ef state in May 1907 

anaUecMngesw^mtK>d,ucedwitheffectfromthelst July 1907. ^ 
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In April 1908, the Secretary of State sanctioned the abolition of the two Amalgamation at 

. . • i 1 • 1 • -r 1 • /-T-k - 1 minor circles of 

remaining minor postal circles in India (Rajputana and the Central Provinces), ^ajputana and tu 

and their amalgamation in one major circle to be called the Central Circle, appointmen’ro* 

under the administration of a Postmaster-General. The new circle was not, for thl™ 

however, actually formed until 1st April 1909. The two Deputy Postmasters 

General set free by the amalgamation of the two minor circles were transferred 

to Bombay and the United Provinces for employment as Deputies to the Post* 

masters-General of those circles. The Personal Assistant attached to the ofldoe 

of the Deputy Postmaster- General, Central Provinces, and one of the three 

existing Personal Assistants to the Postmaster- General, United Provinces were 

utilised to afford the necessary assistance to the Postmaster-General of the new 

circle. 

The need for decentralisation in the Post Office was brought before the relegation of eer. 
Government of India in 1907, and during the years 1908 and 1909 orders were Director-General of 
issued by which the powers both of the Director-General and of the heads of poatm^tm-G^rar 
circles were substantially increased. In the case of the Director- General the 
limit up to which new appointments might be sanctioned was raised from 
Es. 100 to Bs. 300 a month. The amount of office rent which the Director- 
General was empowered to sanction was similarly increased, while he was also 
empowered to enter into contracts for the carriage of mails not exceeding 
Es. 25,000 a year in each case. 

The powers delegated to Postmasters -General were substantial. On the 
administrative side they were empowered to appoint, promote and grant leave 
to all officers (other than Superintendents), the pay or maximum pay of whose 
appointments did not exceed Es. 200. On the financial side the powers dele- 
"gated included authority to make an experimental office permanent when it is 
self-supporting, to sanction re-appropriations in the case of flnctnating charges, 
to sanction contract allowances for the carriage of mails up to a limit of Es. 100 
a month in each case, and to sanction all appointments on pay not exceeding 
Es. 50 a month within limits of the budget allotment for the circle. 

In September 1908, the Government of India sanctioned certain proposals Enlargement of 
submitted by the Director-General of the Post Office for utilising the surplus tue Eand 

balance of the Post Office Guarantee Pund for the benefit of members of the 
staff and their families. This fund had been accumulated from compulsory 
contributions by the staff of the Post Office in order to protect Government 
against losses caused by the neglect or misconduct of postal servants. The 
Fund was also used— 

(1) to grant rewards to postal servants for specially honest or courage- 

ous service while in the discharge of their duties, and to other 
persons for the supply of information leading to important results 
in Post Office robbery cases, and 

(2) to compensate postal servants for the loss of private property caused 

by accidents. 

The Director-General was authorised to make payments from the Guaran- 
tee Fund as gratuities— 

(1) to the families of deserving postal servants left in indigent oireum- 
^lic^ by the premature of iudividuals upon whom they 
depehd lor 'aupport, and 
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New Eastern 
contract. 


(2) to postal officials who are, owing to no fault of their own, physically 
or mentally incapacitated for further service before they have 
earned a pension. 

The power vested in the Director-General is subject to the following 
conditions — 

(a) that in no single case does the gratuity exceed Es. 600, and 

(b) that the total amount of the gratuities sanctioned in any one year do 

not exceed 26 per cent of the surplus of the Pund for the pro- 
ceeding year. 


{iv) Gontracts. 

Mail In July 1206 His Majesty’s Secretary of State forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India the draft form of tender and the proposed conditions of the con- 
tract for the continuance of the Eastern Mad Service, on the expiry of the 
supplemental contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company in Eebruary 
1903, The Director-General of the Post Office of India, to whom the drafts 
were referred, proposed that tenderers should be asked to state the subsidy 
required for the introduction of a service 24 hours faster than the existing 
timing, three years after the commencement of the contract, irrespective of 
its duration. Sir A. Panshawe advocated this step because he considered that 
a 24 hours acceleration would be expected by the commercial community, and 
because, owing to the short time available, no substantial acceleration could be 
expected in 1905. In addressing the Secretary of State the Government of 
India laid special emphasis on this point, and strongly urged that an effort 
should be made to secure a substantial reduction in the transit period during the 
currency of the new contract, whether granted for seven years or ten. The 
opportunity was taken to insert in the contract suitable conditions regarding 
the a®»mmodation required by the Sea Post Office for sorting and making 
up the mails. The Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Postmaster- General 
concurred in the recommendations of the Government of India, and the sug- 
gestions made were embodied in the form of tender and conditions of contract 
eventually issued. 

The only tender made by a responsible company was that of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, which was duly forwarded to the Government of India 
for an expression of their opinion. 

After consultation with the Director-General of the Post Office of India the 
Government of India recommended that the tender should be rejected for the 
following reasons : — 

(1) That in refusing to tender forthe mail service in the varions sec- 

tional and alternative forms, and in rejecting the demand for an 
acscdeiaMon of the service during the currency of the contract, the 
Cbmpany had disregarded the reasonable wishes and expecta- 
tions of the commercial community in India and the definite 
recommendations of the Inter-departmental Committee on the 
Eastern Mail Service, 

(2) That the service offered showed no improvement as regards present 

tuning, as the so-called awderation of 8 hoira, povided for 
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practically resolred itself into a reduction of the transit period on 
the entire voyage of only two hours, so far as steaming on the 
high seas was concerned. 

(3) That in view of the advance in marine engineering during the last 

ten years the time allowance of 36 hours on the homeward 
journey during the South-West Monsoon stipulated for in the 
tender was excessive. 

(4) That the Company had made various alterations in their tender, the 

effect of which was to abolish or curtail the rights and privileges 
enjoyed under the existing and preceding contracts. 

The Government of India accordingly advised that the existing interim 
contract should be extended for a further period of 2 or 4 years, and that in the 
meantime invitations should be issued for fresh tenders for services beginning 
on the 1st T'ebruary 1910 and 1st February 1912 respectively. 

In reply to this representation the Secretary of State intimated on the 1st 
January 1907 that it had been decided to accept the tender of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company for carrying the Eastern and Australian Mails for 
seven years from the 1st February 1908, subject to two conditions : (1) that 
clauses 9 and 12 of the tender (relating to the arrangements for sea sorting) 
were restored to their original form by the Company ; and (2) that the question 
of the portion of the subsidy to be borne by Indian revenues under the new 
contract was reserved for separate discussion by the British Post Office. While 
realising the importance of periodically inviting competitive tenders for the con- 
tract the Secretary of State was of opinion that, after it had been decided to enter 
into a particular contract, the contract should be of such duration as to afford 
substantial encouragement to the contractors to increase and improve their 
fleet so as to be able to offer a better service on the next occasion. This con- 
sideration was held to be of peculiar importance for the following reasons 

(1) The experience obtained in 1896 and 1906, the last two occasions 

when tenders were invited, showed that there was no shipping 
company which was prepared to compete with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, and 

(2) during the last ten years considerable reductions had been made in 

the contract time by the Peninsular and Oriental Company and 
in the cost of the services rendered by them. 

The Secretary of State considered that by entering into a new contract His 
Majesty’s Government would be taking the most effective measures for secur- 
ing a substantial improvement in the mail service on the next occasion on 
which tenders were invited. Eventually, in June 1907, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company agreed to the modification of the contract to an extent 
which was held by the Secretary of State to go reasonably far in meeting the 
requirements of India in regard to sea sorting accommodation and other 
matters, and a formal agreement for the new service was accordingly entered 
into between the British Post Office and the Company, and came into force 
.from the 1st February 1908. The Company undertook the service for a reduc- 
ed subsidy of £305,000 per arnium, and it was decided that this sum should, 
until 191^, be apportioned pro rata in the same manner as the present subsidy, 
and that afteir fhat^a^e a revision should take place which will be discussed 
in detail hereafter by the parties inter^ted. 
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EatebiiBimentot a In January 1906 the Govemment of Burma reported that considerable 
dissatisfaction prevailed among the mercantile community of Rangoon in 
goon and Peiang. existing arrangements for the conveyance of mails between 

Rangoon and Singapore, Penang and the Far East. It was pointed out that, 
although the postal arrangements contemplated a service once every seven or 
eight days by the steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
there was no regularity in the sailings, which were entirely dependent on the 
conditions of trade prevailing at the moment, and that there was no security 
that the mails would connect at Singapore or Penang with the steamers which 
carry the mails to China and Japan. 

In view of the importance to Burma of the trade with the Straits and the 
Far East, the Government of India agreed that an improved service was neces- 
sary, and it was accordingly decided in August 1907 that the subsidy payable 
to the British India Steam Navigation Company, under their general contract, 
should be increased by Rs. 70,000 per annum, in order to secure the establish- 
ment of a regular weekly mail service between Rangoon and Penang. The 
Director-General of the Post OflBce was accordingly instructed, in August 1907, 
to arrange for the execution of a formal contract for the new service, and to fix 
a date for its introduction in communication with the Government of Burma. 

senewai of the Two important contracts were sanctioned during the vear 1908 In 

contract with the i j. - . r,-. * 

Irrawaddy flotilla -Uecember a new contract was executed with the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
for Sie ^carriage of Dimited, for the carnage of mails, troops, etc., on the river Irrawaddy, its 
^is, ete^^n tributaries, branches and creeks. The contract was made for a period of five 

^^al subsidies payable under it were increased from Rs. 8,250 
to Rs. 11,750 a month on account of certain new services which were provided. 

a‘u‘l ^908 a fresh contract .was also entered into 

Navigation Companies for the 
Ih: Khulna-Barisal and Barisal-Narayanganj Mail Services. 

BEgaoi mail service. The contract wos made for a period of five years, and it was arranged that the 
Companies should continue to convey the mails according to the former time- 
tables. The .subsidy was increased from Rs. 300 to Rs. 760 per mensem, as 

the Agents declined to undertake to run to any fixed time unless the subsidy was 
raised. 


^ steam Navigation Company for 

conviot^ete., between Caloutta, Madras, 
itanto. Rangoon and Pott Blair. The contract was entered into for a period of 6 Tears 

with effect from the 1st July 1909 and the most important changes embodied in 
It were : — 


(1) The insertion of a clause providing for the arbitration or decision of 
disputo. 


■ ^ provision gmng Government the power to direct 

^ Company to make Stewart Sound a port of call for the 
Andaman mail steams, and 


CS> the exemption of Royal Indian Ma^e troopships 
v the relief programme from the monopoly granted 
pany’s steamers. 


oagrying out 
to the Gona*^ 
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(«?) JSscpansion of the Department. 

The preceding pages indicate the more important changes that have been 
made in the last five years in the Postal administration of the country. The 
period has been one of continued progress and of marked expansion. The num- 
ber of postal articles which passed through the Post Office rose from 679 
millions in 1904-05 to 875 millions in 1908-09, and in the same period the 
number of post offices increased by over 2,000, and the total mEeage of postal 
lines by nearly 8,000. As an indication of the gradual growth in the literacy 
of the people it may be mentioned that the number of postal articles per head of 
population rose in these four years from 2’40 to 3*10, and that the number of 
letters and postcards sent from India to England increased by 2^^ mihiona. 
And it must be remembered that the Post Office confers a number of services on 
the public which are no part of its ordinary functions. It conducts a large and 
increasing Savings Bank business and a growing Insurance business, and among 
its miscellaneous functions it undertakes the sale of quinine at low prices to 
the public. The sales of this drug by the Post Office show a steady inorease- 

The total receipts of the Department have risen from 2 crores and 36 lakhs 
in 1904-05 to 2 crores and 73 lakhs in 1908-09. The expenditure however has 
risen out of proportion to the increase in receipts, and in 1908-09 the Depart- 
ment^was barely self-supporting. This result is partly due to depression in trade 
and partly to important concessions in rates which have recently been made to 
the public. These concessions have not had time yet to react in full upon the 
business of the Department, but it is anticipated that the growth of work will 
soon raise the revenues of the Post Office well above the expenditure. 

The Postal administration of the country has been conducted throughout 
with smoothness and success, and the efficiency of the Department has received 
the repeated appreciation of the public. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




Tblegeaphs. 


a 


The history of the TelegrapH Administration, of India during the last five 
years has been one of storm and stress. The period has witnessed the complete 
reorganisation both of the Staff of the department and of the procedure adopted 
in the disposal of traflSc. The two outstanding features of the administration 
during Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty have been the appointment of a Telegraph 
Committee to examine the working of the Department, with the measures taken 
to give effect to the Committee’s recommendations, and the loan from the 
British Post Office of the services of an expert traffic officer to improve traffic 
procedure. Upon these two measures depend practically the whole of the nu- 
merous reforms which have been carried out and which may be said to have 
almost revolutionised the telegraph system of the country. 


neccssary in the first place to allude briefly to the important ques- 
tion of the relations between the Telegraph Department and the Post Office of 
India, as this question is closely bound up with the reorganisation of the former. 
The proposal to amalgamate the two Departments has been before the Govern- 
ment of India for some years. In 1905 Mr. Stewart-Wilson had been deputed 
in connection with this question to enquire into the conditions under which 
the Postal and Telegraph Departments are administered in the more important 
European States. In a report submitted in December of that year he had 
strongly advocated immediate amalgamation, but the Government of India 
were unable, on the facts before them, to accept his conclusions in their 
entirety. On his return to India it was considered advisable to place him 
on special duty to supplement his report by further information on certain 
points, and to prepare a scheme in as much detail as possible on the lines 
proposed by him showing what the cost would be. Mr. Stewart-Wilson stated 
in the note, which he submitted towards the end of March 1906 that he was 
unable to demonstrate that, in countries where there is only one Department, 
there had been any increase of efficiency other than that due to increased 
knowledge, or that economies in working had been effected in these countries 
owing to amalgamation, as he had been unable to obtain satisfactory evidence 
on the snbjeet durk^ the course of his enquiries. A detailed scheme was sub- 
milted for consideration, of which the main features were : — 


(i) Ihe fusion of the administrations and accounts of the two Depart- 

ments. 

(ii) The amalgamation of work in postal and telegraph offices. 

(iii) The separation of telegraph engineering from telegraph traffic 

budness. 

ipf") All traffic matters whether postal or telegraphic to he banded over 
to the postal officials. 

(v) All engineering business to be entrusted to a separate body of telegraph 
engineers working independently of Postmasters- General, but 
ccstttrdled by an Engineer iu-Ohief who would, in his turn, be 
subetdiimle to the Direetor-General of the combined Department- 
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It was estimBited that the initial saying, if the scheme were adopted, wotild 
amount to 4^ lakhs and the ultimate saving to 6| lakhs. 

IMr. Stewart- Wilson stated that he adhered to his opinion that complete 
administrative amalgamation was essential in order to attain the highest degree 
of economy and efficiency in both departments, but that the insight he had 
gained into the actual working of the Telegraph Department while he was pre- 
paring his note, had convinced him that immediate amalgamation was impos- 
sible. It was necessary to reorganise the Telegraph Department on more 
modern and practical lines, and the heavy work involved in this would be a 
burden too heavy for the Director-General of the combined Department. He 
therefore recommended that a decision on the question of fusion should be 
postponed until steps had been taken to reorganise the Telegraph Department, 
and two or three years’ experience of the working of the reorganised Department 
had been acquired. 

The conclusions of the Government of India on this subject were made public 
in the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Hewett at the Budget Debate of 1906. Amal- 
gamation could only be justified if it were shown that it would result in a 
financial saving without loss of efficiency, or would secure increased efficiency 
with a similar standard of expenditure. The enquiries which had been made 
tended to show that some economy must result if both departments were 
brought under one Director-General, and if an arrangement were made under 
which the management of traffic would be entrusted to one set of officials, while 
the management of the scientific and technical work of the department would 
be under the control of another set of officials, namely the engineers. It was 
pointed out however that the organisation of the two departments was entirely 
different, and that it would be absolutely impossible to amalgamate them 
without a radical change in the Telegraph Department. It was also remarked 
that the conditions in this country differ from those in most countries in Europe 
in which amalgamation had been effected, the operations of both departments 
being conducted over vast areas, a circumstance which in itself furnished an 
argument against too great centralisation of authority ; and the work of the 
Director-General of the Post Office in India being already of a most exhausting 
character, and tending year by year to increase, it was doubtful whether 
it would be possible to impose upon that officer the duty of supervising the 
Telegraph Department, even in a general way, in addition to the work of his 
own special department. Another obstacle to amalgamation lay in the fact 
that in a country where the rank and file of both the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments are imperfectly educated, and where the development of both 
departments on independent lines had already proceeded for so many years, 
the dislocation which would at first result from a change would be far greater 
than that experienced in the majority of European countries. Since the two 
Departments had been placed under the same department of the Government 
of India, considerable progress in the work of co-ordination between them had 
been effected, and this process would, it was hoped, continue. The principle 
that post and telegraph offices should be combined wherever possible would be 
steadily enforced, but it was considered that an internal reorganisation of the 
Telegraph Department might be desirable in order to relieve the Director- 
General of the mass of detail, with which he was burdened, by entrusting 
greater responsibility to a grade of officers mtermediate between him and 
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the S-aperintendents. The former would, if such a scheme could be devised, he 
in a position to devote more time to the more serious problems of administra- 
tion, while the devolution of authority would enable the latter to deal more 
efficiently and promptly with the complaints and representations of the public. 

The defective organization of the Telegraph Department, its adherence to 
obsolete methods, and the signal failure of the established system of work and 
administration to keep pace with the rapid expansion of traffic and satisfy the 
legitimate demands of the public, had come under the notice of the Government 
on several occasions and convinced them that radical changes were necessary 
if the Department was to cope efficiently with its task. The consideration of 
the means of effecting a thorough reorganization had, however, to be postponed 
until a decision was come to as to the question of amalgamation of the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments, and the announcement that the idea of such an 
amalgamation had been abandoned, led to the question being examined once 
more. It was foxmd that the issues involved were too complicated and difficult 
to be disposed of in the ordinary course of Secretariat business, and that the 
comprehensive treatment of the existing situation, which called urgently for 
examination, would best be undertaken by a Committee. Accordingly the 
Government of India decided in September 1906 to appoint a Committee, under 
the presidency of the late Sir Charles Lewis Tupper, to examine the working of 
the Telegraph Department in all its branches, and to submit proposals for its 
improvement. The terms of reference to the Committee were the following : — 

(1) Whether the scheme of decentralisation drawn up by a departmental 

Committee in 1904 might be adopted as it stood or whether any, 
and if so what, modifications were necessary ? 

(2) What alterations should he made in the staff and office establishment 

of the Directorate, if the decentralisation scheme were adopted p 

(3) Whether the' organisation of the superior staff of the Depart- 

ment and the distribution of .the work was satisfactory, and 
if not, what alterations should be made : in particular whether a 
clearer distinction should be made between (a) administration 
traffic, and inspection on the one hand, and (6) construction and 
engineering on the other ? 

(4) Whether the system of recruitment, training and duties of the 

Upper Subordinate establishment was satisfactory, and if • not, 
what changes should be made ? 

(6) Whether an expert traffic officer should be brought out from 

England to examine the traffic working of the Department and 
to make sui^®tions for its improvement ? 

’ i' C®) W^hat measures should be taken to promote closer and more intimate 
rdatioBs between the Post Office and the Telegraph Department 
in the matter of combined offices; and what principles should 
govern <a) the opening of new departmental offices, and (4) the 
oomhimng of office already sepamte ? 

(7) Whether the accounts and audit system of the Telegraph Depart- 

ment he amalgamated with that of the Post Office ? 
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(8) Whether any and i£ so what changes were required ia the existing 
organisation of the Check Ofl&ce in view of the expansion of 
message traffic, and in particular— 

(a) Whether any part of the work could be transferred to any Account 
Department ? and 

(&) Whether any part of the work could be decentralised and trans- 
ferred to the circle officers whom it was proposed to create ? 


(9) What changes should be made to improve the existing organisation 
of the signalling establishment and in particular — 

(а) Whether strictly local and non-pensionahle services should be 

formed in the Presidency towns and other large centres ? 

(б) Whether female signallers should be employed in the Department 

and if so to what extent and under what restrictions ? 


(c) What alterations should be made in the present mode of classifica- 
tion and remuneration of signallers, and to what extent their 
earnings should be regulated by their actual outturn of work, by 
the general introduction of pie-money” or some similar 
system ? 

(10) Whether a scheme could be devised for the automatic increase of 

the signalling establishment in proportion to the actual increase 
in traffic, the strength of the controlling establishment being 
increased in fixed proportion to the increase in the lower grades ? 

(11) Whether any and, if so, what changes were called for in the exist- 

ing stores system of the Telegraph Department ? 

(12) Whether it was advisable to deoentrah'ze the work of the Depart- 

ment to a larger extent in great cities ? 


The Committee submitted their report to Government in April 1907, and 
their proposals were at once taken into consideration. The scheme of reorgani- 
sation recommended was however of a most complicated character and it was 
found necessary to deal with the report in sections. The orders Secretary 

of State on the last section dealt with were received in December 1909, a,nd 
contained an expression of appreciation of the great care 

which the various questions involved bad been considered both by the Com- 
mittee and by the Government of India, and referred to the necmxty f 
ing steadily in view the advantages to the country which are 
fvom the complete amalgamation of the two great public department Posts 

and Telegraphs. 

The eeeond important meaenie was the appointment of a trafflo ex^ ftom 
England to examine the traffic procedure. The growth of traffic in recent to 

years had made it eesential that the Department ahonld SsS* 

in thk- respect, so that messages might be economically and exped ^ J 
disposed of. The advisabiUty of the step, it will be observed, ^ one of theP 

specific questions referred to the Telegraph Committee, and they ^ recom- 

tended L adoption. Aeoordiigly in Depemher 1908. the Seoretary of State rma 
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requested to obtain the serrices of Mr. J. Newlands of the General Post Office, 
Xiondon, for a TniniTYmm period of 6 months and for a further period, not 
exceeding two years in all if his services could be spared by the British Post 
Office for so long, for the purpose of advising the Government of India as to 
the reform of the traffic methods of the Indian Telegraph Department. His 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General was unable to agree to give up Mr. ITewlanda’ 
services for two years, and it was finally arranged that the total period of his 
deputation should be limited to one year, and that if possible his services would 
be given up earlier. Mr. Newlands arrived in this country in October 1907. 

He continued his work in connection with the improvement of traffic 
arrangements until August 1909, and most of the reforms which were carried 
out were due to his initiation. 

His labours resulted not only in a marked acceleration of the telegraph 
service, but also in the disappearance of a large amount of needless reduplication 
of labour which had previously hampered the operations of the Department. 
He succeeded in showing that the existing signalling staff was considerably in 
excess of requirements and further recruitment was accordingly postponed. 
The hours of duty of the entire staff were readjusted to suit the requirements of 
the actual hourly business and effective measures were devised, by which the 
staff, wires, and apparatus should be utilised to the fullest extent and the con- 
stant growth of expenditure should be checked. 

Mr. Newlands’ work in India was of the greatest value, and or his 
services be was created a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. In 
reporting the conclusion of his work the Government of India stated that his 
deputation has been amply Justified by the improvements already effected in 
the efficient and economical working of the tdegra]^ service. 

(*■) Traffic Reforms. 

In the reform of traffic procedure the one object which Government kept 
steadily in view was promptitude in the transmission of messages. It is obvious 
that the first measure which had to be taken up with this end in view was to 
increase the efficiency of the telegraphists. Not only was the pay of the sig- 
nalling establishment raised, as will be subsequently explained, with a view to 
obtaining a better class of remdt, but special attention was paid to training. 
Among the matters considered by the Telegraph Committee in connection with 
the reorganisaticm of the dejaxtmental signalling establishment were — 

(1) the provision of better arrangements for the training of signallers ; 

(2) the extension of the maximum period of training from 9 to 12 

months; and 

|S) the i^ng of the qualifying test for signalling in plain language 
> fr(m 20 to 23 words a minute. 

- h 

; « The Government of Indm accepted the recommendations of the Committee 
as regards both (2) and (3). The Committee were not satisfied in the case of 
(!>• ffiat the teaming classes were adequately equipped, that the accommoda- 
te Buffitet* or that the training wa§ as efficient as circumstance 
iSPSgf^ thatr the equipiB<ent should be increased, and that 



typewriters should be added to afford probationers the opportunity of learning 
typewriting. They also recommended that great stress should be laid on the 
acquisition of clear handwriting, and that special care should be devoted to 
instruction in Code and Figure signalling. The Government of India in 
August 1907 accepted generally the views of the Committee on these points 
and instructions were issued to the Director-General of Telegraphs to give 
effect to them as far as possible. 

Attention was similarly devoted to improving the efficiency of Postal 
signallers in combined offices. In October 190S the Government of India the 

jt ij_» t % -i *1 Office in the 

issued orders on the recommendations made by the Telegraph Committee on ’matter of combined 
the subject of the relations between the Telegraph Department and the Post for the improvement 
Office in the matter of combined offices and the measures to be adopted for the postaiynaS? 
improvement of the efficiency of postal signallers. On almost all points the 
proposals of the Committee were accepted. Dnder the latter head, the 
measures approved comprised the extension of the period of training from six 
months to nine, the raising of the qualifying standard from sixteen words in a 
minute to tweuty, the grant of allowances ranging from Es. 7-8-0 to Es. 20 per 
month to learners while under training, and the employment of postal sig- 
nallers, on the completion of their training, for from one to three months in a 
departmental office. In the backward tracts of Burma and Assam it was not 
found possible to raise the standard, to the same extent as elsewhere, and the 
conditions were therefore relaxed in their case. 

As regards the relations of the Post Office with the Telegraph Department 
it was decided that an annual grant should be placed at the disposal of the 
Director-General of the Post Office and that the whole of the telegraph expen- 
diture of combined offices should be debited to it. Within the limits of his 
grant the Director-General exercises the same powers of creating and revis« 
ing establishment as he already possessed in the case of postal establishments. 

The grant includes a provision for the improvement of the pay of postal 
signallers, the Secretary of State’s approval having been obtained to an increase 
of pay not exceeding 15 per cerit in the aggregate. It is left to the Director- 
General to distribute the increase according to the needs of particular offices. 

Certain less important recommendations of the Telegraph Committee, which 
were approved by Government, must also he referred to. The recruitment of the 
Local Scale from the postal signallers, the training of Postal Superintendents 
in telegraph work, and the maintenance by the Post Office of a reserve of 
signallers for use in emergencies were approved in principle, and orders were 
issued to the Director-General accordingly. In order to obviate one of the chief 
causes of delay to the telegraph traffic of combined offices, the number of office® 
on one circuit was limited iu ordinary circumstances to five. 

Ifor did the efficiency of the military telegraphists employed in the 
graph Department escape attention. The number of these men who are^aita^ thflSuan 
ordinarily to be employed was fixed on the recommendation of the Telegraph Dqwtt- 

Oommitteeal 600. They were not to fie recalled to military duty in the event of ““ 
mobilization, their term of duty was not tb he limited to three years, as had 
formerly been ^ and the Dicector-Gnneral was empowered to post &em 
to any part of Indilt Steps’ were also taken to maintain the efficiency of those, 
who returned to yqgiinental duty after training in the Telegraph D^artmfflit. 
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As early as 1903, the Goyerament of India, with a view to improving 
the speed and accuracy of this class of officer, had sanctioned the grant of an 
allowance of Es. 1-4-0 a day to military telegraphists who pass the code and 
figure test laid down in Chapter B. of the Telegraph Code. Subsequently 
with the same object in view it was decided 

(а) That the maximum period of training should be increased from 8 to 

9 months, with a further probationary period of training in a 
departmental office of three months; 

(б) That future entrants, including men under training, should be 

required to prove their ability to signal and receive messages at 
the rate of 20 instead of 16 words a minute before they were 
employed in the Department; 

(c) That men already in the Department who passed by the 16 words 
standard should be required to pass by the 20 words standard 
within a reasonable time, all failures being remanded to their 
units. 

Improve* 

’sent of the 
Bailway Tele- 
graph fcJervice. 


(1) the extension of the period of training operators ; 

(2) the raising of the standard fixed for the qualifying test ; 

(3) the offer of improved rates of pay ; 

(4) the employment of inspecting officials in order to secure more expe- 

ditious disposal of paid public traffic ; 

(5) the provision of additional transfer offices ; and 

(6) the opening of combined offices at or close to railway stations where 

there is an appreciable public traffic. 

These recommendations were referred to the Eailway Conference Asso- 
ciation who considered them at their annual, meeting in September and October 
1907. Though they maintained that most of the defects of the Railway 
Telegraph system were due to unavoidable causes, the Conference accepted as 
reasonable ihe proposed standard of 16 words a minute, both in sending and 
receiving. The Conference did not, however, deal with any of the other 
recommendations of the Committee. 

Orders were issued by the Government of India in January 1908. The 
de^bUity of adopting a standard of 16 words a minute, of extending the period 
of tramSng and of improving the pay of the telegraphists was impressed on 


The Eailway Telegraph Service was also reorganised and improved. The 
Telegraph Committee in the course of their inquiries bad received complaints 
at a number of places of the inefficiency of this service. They ascribed this 
inefficiency partly to conditions inherent in the system which could not be 
completely removed, and partly to the lack of adequate supervision of message 
traffic and the low qualifications of the operators. Adequate grounds appeared to 
them to exist in many cases for the dissatisfaction which was felt, and, as the 
Committee held strongly that any administration which accepted paid messages 
from the public was under an obligation to make reasonable arrangements for 
their prompt conveyance, they recommended that the following measures should 
he taken to effect improvement in the service 
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public traffic would eventually be employed on all railways. The Director- 
General of Telegraphs was instructed to open new transfer offices in consul- 
tation with the railways concerned whenever this was found necessary, and to 
arrange with the Director-General of the Post Office of India for the estab- 
lishment of combined offices at or near railway stations, where there was an 
appreciable amount of public traffic. 

In addition to improving the quality of the signalling establishment, a ^ 
large number of important changes in procedure were made with the same uie 

object of providing a quicker service. Among these the follomng may be men- gram and leceipt 
tioned. It was decided, on the recommendation of the Telegraph Committee, that ‘ 
with effect from the 1st April 1908, postage stamps should be substituted for the 
double telegraph stamps thitherto used for the payment of the charges for tele- 
grams received from the public. The main advantage anticipated from this 
reform was that the hooking of telegrams at the telegraph counter would be 
greatly simplified, and the despatch of the messages themselves proportionately 
accelerated. It was at the same time laid down that the public would be re- 
quired, when despatching telegrams, to affix the stamps to the message forms, as 
is done in the United Kingdom, and to see that the stamps were defaced in their 
presence. Postage stamps are now on sale to the public at all telegraph 
offices. 

Prom tbe same date certain changes were made in the official preamble 
which is signalled with telegrams, with the result that the number of signals 
transmitted was reduced from thirteen to fi.ve. A new and smaller form was 
also introduced, and the receipt, instead of being part of tbe form, was printed 
on a separate slip. The form of receipt given to the delivery peon was also 
changed. All these alterations had for their object the prompt disposal of 
traffic. 

Two subsequent changes were made in consequence of the substitution 
postage stamps for telegraph stamps for defraying telegraph charges. In Juneo^^R^. w.Bs.i5aud 
1908 it was decided to issue two new denominations of postage stamps of the 
values of Es. 10 and Es. 16, and in December of the same year, in consequence 
of the demand for a higher value stamp for defraying telegraph charges, it was 
decided to introduce a postage stamp of the value of Es. 25. 

Another reform, which was calculated to effect a considerable improve- AboUiioB of the 
ment in the disposal of work in signal offices, consisted in the a bolition m Oeto* 
her 1909 of What was known as th^ ^ Debit Note ^stem.’* Under this system 
a large number of Government officers had been empowered to send telegrams on 
tbe public service without payment in cash or stamps, the cost of the telegRtms 
being debited to the officers concerned on accounts prepared by the Telegraph 
Check: Office. It was found that the arrangement not only threw a great and 
increasing burden on the Telegraph Check Office and on the various audit offices 
concerned, but that it was an obstacle in the way of uniformity and simplicity 
in dealing with messages in Telegraph Offices, and it was accordingly decided 
that, with effect from the 1st January 1910, all State telegrams should ordi- 
narily be prepaid in service stamps or in cash. A few selected high officials 
nominated by tbe Government of India were exempted from the necessity of 
stamping their telegrams, and for the -personal use of these officers a special 
“ 0. H. M. S.” telegram form was introduced. 
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Alterations in tlie In June 1906 it was brouglit to the notice of the Goyernment of India that 
practice, intended origiaal^^ State messages only, had grownup 

on the part of the public of tendering multiple address telegrams, addressed 
to several telegraph offices, written on the same telegram form. Such telegrams 
were accepted for transmission in the ordinary course. This practice was 
peculiar to the inland system, and was not supported by international usage. 
It entailed considerable risk of delay to, or even non-transmission of, messages j 
and in order to remedy this it was decided to adopt the British Post Office rule 
on the subject which requires the sender of a multiple address telegram to use a 
separate form for each address. At the same time that this defect was brought 
to notice a complaint was received from the Beutsch-Atlantische Telegraph 
of the frequent occurrence in Indian telegrams despatched to Ger- 
many, in code and plain language, of inadmissible combinations of words, and 
it was urged that means should be devised to check the growth of this abuse. 
With this object, a rule was inserted in the Telegraph Guide requiring the 
senders of private telegrams worded in code or plain language, other than Eng- 
lish or the Ternaoulars of India and Ceylon, to certify on the form that the 
telegrams did not contain combinations or' alterations of words contrary to the 
usage of the language employed. 

Eevised rales for It will be Convenient to refer here to another change which bears a close 
mnsy^to relation to the measures adopted for the spe^y transmission of messages, name- 

pUsts. ^ change in the system of “ pie-money.’* ** Pie-Money ’* is an allowance 

which is granted to telegraphists who dispose of more than a certain number of 
messages in a given time, and had been introduced experimentally in April 
1904. The Telegraph Committee reported that it had proved a success and 
had led to increased efficiency, and they recommended its continuance as a 
permanent arrangement, hut proposed certain changes in the conditions' govern- 
its working. The Government of India were unable to accept all of the 
Committee’s proposals, but a revised scheme w^as introduced with effect from 
the 1st November 1908. The chief change made was that a telegraphist can 
now earn 4 pies for every message disposed of in excess of 140 a day, instead of 
2 pies for every message in excess of 80. Pie*money is, however, granted only 
on a circuit on which the average traffic exceeds 160 messages in eight con- 
secutive hours, and which is declared by the Director-General to be a pie-money 
cirooit. Heads of offices are required to take special precautions to ensure that 
on such circuits accuracy is not sacrificed to speed. 

On the recommendation of the Director-General of Telegraphs, it was 
decided in August 1909 to revise the rules prescribed in 1908 for the grant of 
pie-mondy, so as to provide, as a tentative measure for one year, that pie* money 
should be earned on messages transmitted by the Baudot apparatus by the 
Sender alone, instead of by the whole of the operators actually employed at the 
apparatus, and t^t ihe two trained men on either side of the apparatus should 
divide the duly offending between them. 

Another point to; wMch the attention of iffie Goveomment of Ipdia was 
dxam was growing tsudeuey on the part of the public to send telegrams 
^ ii^uffioient addresses. Prior to 1904 the address on a telegram had been 
fe^M^tted free. In that* year, however, with the adoption of the 4. afina 
the free transmisdwi of addresses was abolished. Since theil thq 
tefideiKy had been for addresses id hMonib shorter shorter,' with the' result 
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that general delay resulted in the deliyery of telegrams and the Department 
was put to much extra trouble. Eventually in 1909 the Director* General 
was instructed that a full address must be insisted upon in the case of all 
telegrams for persons for whom abbreviated addresses had not been registered, 
and orders were issued for the proper treatment of messages insuflBciently ad- 
dressed. 

The foregoing account by no menus exhausts the measures which were 
taken to reform the transmission of messages. A large number of other changes, 
which it would be tedious to detail, were made with the same object. It is only 
necessary to say that the result has been a very remarkable improvement in 
the speed with which messages are disposed of. The figures of the larger offices 
for January 1909 showed an average of 70 per cent. Sent and Transit messages 
disposed of in ten minutes or less, as against 14 per cent in February 1908, 
and an average of 84 per cent of the messages sent out for delivery within five 
minutes, as against 36 per cent in January 1908. 

(ii) Be organization of the Staff. 

On the 1st Jalv 1909, the Government of India submitted to the Secretary Reorganization ot 

. ^ ,t • , !• J.T .the Telegraph De- 

of State their recommendations regarding the mam scheme for the reorganisa- partment. 
tion of the Telegraph Department, put forward by the Telegraph Committee in 
Chapter I of their report, which embraced the reconstruction of the administra- 
tive framework of the Department and the revision of the rates of pay and 
methods of recruitment, etc., of the various classes of ofiELcers. 

For telegraph purposes the whole of India had been divided into 20 divi- 
sions, each in charge of a Superintendent, an officer of the same rank and stand- 
ing as an Executive Engineer in the Public Works Department. Each division 
included 2 or more minor charges known as sub-divisions, of which there were 
73, the more important of these being in charge of Assistant Superintendents, 
junior officers of the superior staff, and the less important in charge of Sub- 
Assistant Superintendents who were upper subordinates. In addition to the 
heads of Divisions there were 8 officers of the same rank who were immediately 
subordinate to the Director-General and the whole Department was controlled 
by a Director-General assisted at headquarters by a staff composed of 1 Deputy 
Director-General, 2 Directors and 2 Deputy Directors of Traffic and Construc- 
tion, 1 Personal Assistant, 1 Superintendent in the Traffic Branch and 2 Super- 
intendents. There were thus 28 subordinate officers, with very limited powers, 
in direct correspondence with the Director-General who was consequently over- 
whelmed with a mass of unimportant references. The five officers next in 
seniority to the Director-General were all stationed at headquarters, and this 
concentration of so many senior officers at headquarters and the lack of adequate 
devolution of responsibility were prejudicial to the efficient administration 
of the Department. It was therefore proposed that the whole of India 
should be divided into eight chrcles, coterminous with the eight major Postal 
circles, each of which would include in its bounds one of the great provinoeis of 
India ; and that each circle should be placed in charge of a Director ' of Tele- 
graphs inve^d with many of the powers which had formerly been exercised by 
the Director-General only. Four OMef Superintendents were already available 
toman these circles and it was proposed that the remainder should be found by- 
withdrawing from the direofion the Deputy Director-General, ttie 'Deputy 
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Directors of Traffic and Construction and the Superintendent of Traffic, leaving 
at headquarters only the Directors of Traffic and Construction who would be 
graded with the heads of circles as Directors of Telegraphs. It was further re- 
commended that all these appointments should be interchangeable and that the 
appointments of Director of Traffic and Director of Construction should be 
limited to three years. 


The retention of both Divisional and Sub- divisional officers after the creation 
of the circle officers would have resulted merely in adding a fresh link to the 
official chain of correspondence, and to obviate this it was recommended that 
the number of divisions should be increased from 20 to 34, and their area 
reduced in order to bring them within manageable proportions ; and that, at the 
same time, the sub-divisions should be abolished, the officers in charge of them 
being posted to the headquarters of the divisional officers. It was explained 
that these officers would have no separate office establishment and that they 
would obtain the orders of their Divisional Superintendents, when necessary, by 
means of unofficial notes and verbal discussion, thus reducing the volume of 
routine work to the great advantage of the Department, and enabling the divi- 
sional officer to maintain a close and salutary control over all the work for 
which he would be responsible. 


An integral part of the Committee’s scheme for the better organisation of 
the Department was the formation of a Technical Branch consisting of officers 
and subordinates who would specialise in electrical work and would be employed 
solely on duties of a technical kind. The Government of India recommended 
that this Branch should consist of an Electrical Engineer-in -Chief and 6 
Electrical Engineers who would be specially recruited and, except in the 
case of unfitness, would ordinarily remain in it for the whole of their service : 
but that officers already in the Department and employed on Technical work 
should be given the option of entering the new branch or of returning to 
divisional work. It was proposed that the officers of the Technical Branch 
should be asskted forty trained subordinates selected, but graded separately, 
from the Traffic and General Branches of the Department. 

It was decided that the total strength of the superior officers in the Denart. 
mentshouffibe^ueedfromlOlto 96, of whom six would belong to the 
Branch, but that three out of the five appointments by which the 

establishment would he reduced aliould be fiUed in a different wav bv 

tte Check in charge of a CM Accounts 0«eer, the 

Dej^tmcnt m cha^e of a Chief Storekeeper recruited from outsWe the 

parting, and the Workshops in oharge of an ouWder. It was, however suit. 

^ted that, as the number of offloers actually employed in the Department wfs 

108, tte ^pomtment of Chief Storekeeper should be kept in abeyance until the 
exo^ had l^en absorbed. ^ j ® until the 


5^^gaestion of the pay of the superior officers of the Telegraph Denart- 

I-I- " “ ■>■-7 s SZit: 

tfe oi^nsion «t the Td^ph oJi^tee wdtte“ota^p^?Z^ 

t^eere themseives ttat efflcera of the Telegraph Departm^t riiolUd he^vth 
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practically tine same rates of pay as ttose in force in tbe Public "Works Depart- 
ment ; but, iu the interest of eSSciency, it was admittedly desirable that the 
prospects of adyancement in the former Department should not be inferior to 
those in the latter, and it was eventually decided to recommend the introduction 
of a time scale of pay at rates approximating those in force in the Public Works 
Department. It was suggested that the opportunity of the introduction of the 
revised rates of pay should be taken to announce definitely that at no time could 
the contention be admitted that an improvement in the pay of one of the two 
Departments must also be conceded to the other. 

In connection with the question of recruitment the Telegraph Committee 
recommended that appointments to the Provincial Branch of the Department 
should be made by selection from the graduates of the engineering classes in any 
College which gave a suitable and adequate training in electrical engineering. 
The system originally in force bad consisted in the maintenance of a special 
class at the Thomason College, Rurki. It was found that this class attracted 
as a rule candidates from one Province only and that healthy competition was 
absent. It was accordingly decided to recommend the adoption, for all recruit- 
ment to the Provincial Service from 1911 onwards, of the procedure recommend- 
ed by the Committee with the modification that applications for appointment 
should be open to all competitors whether educated at Engineering Colleges 
or Technical Institutes or in Europe, The system of recruitment proposed was 
that the Director-General of Telegraphs should nominate for the approval of the 
Government of India, after the candidates had been interviewed by himself or 
some high oflBcer of the Department, the candidate who in his opinion was best 
fitted for employment in the Telegraph Department having regard not only to 
his educational qualifications but also to his physique, moral character, habits 
of activity and gentlemanly bearing. 

Under the then existing rules the number of oflBlcers admitted to the Pro- 
vincial Service was two and one in alternate years. It was however considered 
that the claim of the subordinate ranks to share in the higher appointments 
should he recognised and it was accordingly proposed that in future jfive-eightha 
of the superior establishment should he recruited in England, that one-fourth 
should be obtained from the Indian Engineering Colleges or Technical Institutes 
in the manner referred to above, and that one-eighth should he provided by 
promotion from the subordinate ranks, resulting in the promotion, on the aver- 
age, of a subordinate once in every two years as soon as the excess in the sanc- 
tioned number of officers should have been absorbed. 

It was also proposed that the 72 Sub-Assistant Superintendents of the 
General Branch who had been equally divided into two grades should he styled 
Deputy Superintendents with rates of pay similar to those already in force for 
Deputy Superintendents of the Traffic Branch. 

The proposals of the Government of India received the approval of the 
Secretary of State in December 1909. The establishment of the Circle Divisional 
organisation and the institution of the Technical Branch took effect from the 
1st April 1910, from which date the revised rates of pay came into force, except 
in the case of Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents, who were brought 
on to the time scale with effect from the 19th December 1909. 

It was decided that the appointments, service in which under the old 
organisation had qualified for the additional penrions of Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,000 
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a year, should be replaced by a similar number of appointments under the 
revised system. 


Benrganiziiion cf 5'2xe improvement in the organization of the signalling establishment had 

the s'graUiog estab- ^ ^ ^ r> i i t 

lishment. engaged the attention of Government from the year 1904 onwards, and was 

specially referred to the Telegraph Committee in 1906. On the one hand the 
signallers themselves complained of the inadequacy of the pay which they 
received, for the rates had in most cases remained unchanged for more than 
forty years, while on the other hand it was recognised by Government that the 
system was defective in several respects and called for radical reform. The 
Committee reported that the rates of pay during the early years of service were 
insufficient, as was proved by the difficulty of attracting suitable recruits. The 
system by which the signallers were divided into four grades — Superior, Good, 
Average and Indifferent — was not only exceedingly complicated and difficult to 
wort, but was also far from conducive to the best interests of the Department. 
Promotion from one grade to another was obtained on the results of a quinquen- 
nial examination which included a number of educational subjects, success in 
which in no way guaranteed increased usefulness as a signaller. It was con- 
sidered essential that the system should be so reformed that promotion should he 
the direct reward of proficiency in actual telegraph work. 


The scheme of reorganization which finally received the approval of the 
Secretary of State in September 1908 was based on the Committee’s proposals, 
but was more liberal and included several important modifications. The initial 
pay in the case of the General Service was raised from Es. 40 to Rs. 60 a 
month, hut in the case of the Local Service it remained at Bs. 36, the figure 
which was fixed in 1902. In each service the four grades were abolished, and 
a single scale substituted, the maximum of which was fixed at Es. 200 in the 
one case and Es. ISO in the other. The former figure is approximately, and 
the latter figure exactly, equal to the highest pay which could formerly be 
drawn by a telegraphist in the Superior or highest grade. But whereas under 
the old organization a telegraphist who was successful in the grade examination 
could reach the maximum after fifteen years’ service, in future a telegraphist 
will not ordinarily reach the highest pay attainable by an officer of this class 
until he has served for nineteen years in the General Scale or for twenty-one 
years in the Local Scale. This period may, Imwever, be reduced by one year in 
the ,qf ^y telegraphist who earns a double increment after five years’ service. 
The grant of this double increment is intended as a stimulus to telegraphists 
at the beginning of their service, and an incentive to make themselves thorough- 
earliest possible date. After fourteen years’ service all tele- 
graphists will be required to pass the Efficiency Bar, and will not be permitted 
to receive any farther promotion until they have done so. 


^pr prpnmtmn I© the rank of Tele^aph Master it will be necessary to pass 
a DepartmenM examination in technical subjects. Telegraph Masters of the 
second md third grades, who formerly drew allowances of Es 60 and Rs. 26, 
respectively, in addition to their pay as signallers, have now been granted 
soaks of pay rising from Es. 200 to Rs. 260 in the General Service and 
^samEa. ISO to Es. 180 in the Local Service. The highest classes of subordi- 
the. Traffic Branch were formerly the Traffic Sub -Assistants and the 1st 
who drew Rs. S60 and Rs. 276, respectively. These 
officei^wril, m future, he styled D^trfy Superintendents, the pay of the lower 
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class rising from Es. 250 to Bs 325, and that of the higher class from Es. 325 
to Es. 400. Of the latter, a limited number may rise to a higher ma-jcimii m of 
Es. 600. 

The following recommendations regarding the selection and training of SeiecHonasa train- 
Deputy Superintendents on the General List were made by the Telegraph Stena^larGeneMi!* 
Committee • 

{a) That Deputy Superintendents should be recruited from the members 
of the Signalling establishment below the rank of Traffic Deputy 
Superintendent of not less than 25 nor more than 35 years of age. 

(6) That as a rule the men should be selected from amongst those who 
liad held the appointment of Inspecting Telegraph Master. 

(<?) That the period of probation should be extended to eighteen months, 
about 6| months being spent in a course of instruction at the 
Sibpore Engineering College. 

((?) That nominees for appointment as Deputy Superintendent should be 
personally interviewed by the Circle Officer, and that no nomination 
should be accepted without a report of the result of the interview. 

{e) That the examination papers for the departmental examination at 
the end of the probationary period should be set under the orders 
of the Director-General of Telegraphs. 

These recommendations were approved by the Government of India in 
January 1908. It was left to the Director* General to settle the course of 
instruction at the Sibpore Engineering College in communication with the 
Principal. 

Acting on the recommendation of the Telegraph Committee, the Govern* Employment tf 
meat of India in December 1907 sanctioned the employment of women asJS^ and 
telegraphists in the Telegraph Department on the following conditions:-— graph Depaitmsnt. 

(1) that candidates should be between 18 and 30 years of age, that they 

should he unmarried or widows, and that they should be- of good 
health and character ; 

(2) that candidates should be required to file a deolaratiou and a guaran- 

tee signed by their parents or guardians or some responsible 
authority, that they would live with their parents or guardians, 
or with some approved relation or friend, or in some recognised 
institution {e.g., the Young "Women’s Christian Association); 

(3) that the same educational qualifications should be required as from 

men, that candidates should undergo a training of 12 months in 
the Telegraph training classes, and that during this period of 
training they should receive the same allowance, tiz.^ Es. 20 a 
month, as is drawn by male learners ; 

(4) that the hours of work of female telegraphists should be from 8 a.m., 

to 9 p, M., that the period of duty should be 7 houra in the 24 
and that they should be exempted from duty on Sundays ; 
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(5) tliat their service should be pensionable, and that there should be no 

liability to transfer, but that resignation should be compulsory 
in the event of marriage. 

(6) that the initial pay of female telegraphists should be Bs. 30 at Madras, 

Es. 60 at Rangoon and Es. 40 a month at all other stations in 
India, rising by annual increments of Es. 2-8-0, which would 
commence from the fourth year’s service in each case, to Es. 70, 
SO and SO, respectively. 

It was also ruled that there should be no bar to the employment of native 
women provided that suitable candidates were forthcoming. 

After some months’ trial of the scheme, it was found that, except in Madias, 
candidates were not forthcoming in sufficient numbers to be of use, and that it 
was necessary to make the conditions of service more attractive. It was accord- 
ingly decided in January 1909 to reduce the minimum limit of age for admis- 
sion to the training classes from 18 to 16 years, and to re-arrange the scale of 
pay so as to allow of the maximum being attained in the eleyenth instead of the 
ninteenth year of service, by annual increments of Rs. 4 commencing with the 
second year. The opportunity was also taken to make the hours of duty for 
female telegraphists the same as for male operators with the exception that, as 
originally decided, the former should not be required to work before 8 a. m., 
or after 9 p. m. 

In February 1908 the Government of India approved the employment of 
six women booking clerks in the Central Telegraph Ofldoe, Calcutta, as au 
experimental measure, on substantially the same conditions as those governing 
the employment of women as telegraphists, the only exceptions being that an 
allowance of Es. 80 was to be given to these employees while on probation! 
that the initial pay should be Es. 36 on confirmation rising to Es. 60 a month, 
and that there was to he no exemption from Sunday duty, 

Providon of hoMe The Telegraph Committee found that residence in Government quarters 

more ubeia! scale for was Unpopular with the staff, and that the scale of accommodation allotted to 
individual telegraphists and Telegraph Masters was in some cases insufldoient. 
To improve matters the Committee made the following recommendations 
regarding the provision of house accommodation for the signalling establishment 
erf the Department 

(a) That no fresh quarters should he rented or constructed except for 
oflBcers the nature of whose duties required them to live on the 
telegraph premises, or in places where the staff were unable to 
hire accommodation for themselves, or, at selected places, for 
young tel^raphists who on first joining the Department were 
unable to live with tbeir parents or relations. 

(&) That the unit of accommodation should be raised from 200 to 220 
sqtiare feet with a bathroom and such verandahs as the climate 
and aspect rendered necessary. 

(c) That each tel^xaphist should get one unit free instead of half a unit, 
each mfflfried Telegraph Master two units instead of one, and 
"De^u^ Superintendent three instead of two* • 
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(d) That in allotting accommodation the needs of the men who had to 

lire on the premises should first receire consideration, any extra 
accommodation required being allotted to them on payment 
of rent at the existing rates for all accommodation in excess of 
the free scale. 

(e) That the quarters intended for young telegraphists should he erected 

in a few places, specially selected by the Director-General of 
Telegraphs, for occupation by men with less than fire years’ 
service, the seniors vacating when the juniors joined j and that the 
quarters in each station should be built in one block large 
enough to contain a common mess room, the unit of accommoda- 
tion for each individual telegraphist and quarters for a married 
telegraph master or telegraphist who should have general charge 
and be responsible for order and supervision of tbe premises. 

(f) That the rest of the staff, whose duties do not require them to live 

on the Telegraph premises, should live sufficiently near for their 
services to be available when needed, and that, when any accom- 
modation was available in the existing quarters, they should he 
called upon to occupy it rent free, forfeiting their allowance for 
house-rent for such period of occupation. 

(ff) That dormitories should he built for the use of that portion of the 
night watch which is not actually on duty for the whole of the 
watch. 

All these recommendations, with the exception of the last, were accepted 
by the Government of India in February 1908. 

lu March 1906, with a view to encouraging telegraphists to take up, as a Technical allow, 
speciality, technical and mechanical work which would not ordinarily be in- 
eluded in the term “ siguallmg work the Government of India had approved 
the proposals of the Director-General of Telegraphs for the training of a certain 
number of Telegraph Masters and telegraphists in the higher branches of practical 
electrical knowledge, and the grant of monthly allowances of Es. 60 and Es. 26, 
respectively, to men who, after obtaining a Isfc or 2nd class certificate, were 
selected to fill one of the 8 first class, or 13 second class, technical appointments 
sanctioned by the Government of India. These appointments were abolished 
on the transfer of the men holding them to the Technical Branch formed in 
1910. 

A sum of Es. 6,000 was placed at the disposal of the Director-General of overtinw f«ea. 
Telegraphs in May 1905, for the purpose of granting overtime allowances, 
under certain conditions, to members of the signalling establishment. The 
pressure of work during 1905 was, however, so great that this sum was found 
to he inadequate, and the grant for 1905-06 was increased to Es. 20,000 
while that for future years was fixed at Es. 10,000. It was hoped that it 
would be possible to devise a system by which the remuneration of telegraphists 
would be regulated to a large extent by the amount of work, in which case all 
overtime allowances would be withdrawn. Meanwhile orders were issued that 
the allowance were not to be given as a matter of right, but as rewards for 
specially good <* socially arduous, work performed out of the usual working 
hours. 
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In November 1907, it was represented to the Government of India that the 
rates of overtime allowance hitherto granted to telegraphists in the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, which amounted on the average to one hour’s extra pay for 
each hour’s extra work, were not sufficiently attractive, and did not compensate 
the telegraphists for the expenses incurred by them when they were required to 
come on duty from a distance. It was further pointed out that the inadequacy 
of the allowance formed one of the chief causes of discontent amongst a portion 
of the signalling establishment, and that it was impossible to obtain volunteers 
for overtime work in Calcutta. Mr. Newlands, to whom the question was refer- 
red, considered that the hours of work of the signalling establishment should, as 
in the British Post Office, he defined, and that overtime should he given for all 
extra duty performed, whether voluntarily or under compulsion, as a matter of 
right. The Government of India were not then prepared to endorse this sug- 
gestion , hut the grant of overtime allowances at a rate approximately equal to 
time-and-a-quarter, which is the rate in force in the British Post Office, was 
sanctioned with effect from December 1907. At the same time the I’estvietion 
under which pie-money could not be earned simultaneously with overtime was 
withdrawn. 


old Consideration of a large number of representations received from the 

XSe Signalling staff it was decided in August 1909 that increments 

introduced with effect from the 1st July 1908 

^ave been earned under 

the old scales of pay, and that overtime for work performed at night should be 
paid for at the rate of time-and-a-half instead of time-and-a- quarter. 

■ Among the minor matters affecting the subordinate establishment of the 
department, in which the Telegraph Committee considered that the system 
“ force admitted of improvement, was the system by which fines were 
wrt be fined. inflic^ on signallers by the Check Office on account of errors detected in the 
scrutiny of messages conducted there. The fines, it was found, were often 
imposed by the mere mechanical application of the rules, they were quite uncer- 
tain in their operation, and not only were the penalties severe, hut they were 
often unfair because, when the nature of the fault was such as to render it 
impossible to determine whether the sender or receiver was to blame, both were 
, f V *^® Committee were strongly of opinion that the power 

signal office staff including clerks, exercised by the Check Office 
Bhomd be withdrawn. ’ 

ibft t!I^ of India accepted this recommendation, and decided that 

staff of signal offices should be discontinued 
■mth effect fwm the 1st January 1908, and that the action of the Check Office 
should in futo ^ confined to reporting such errors as were discovered to Super- 
of ,« dbpo,,,,, These offleers were diree J "£!« no 

WoAment nnleee the fcnlt oonld he brought home to the guilty party and to 

W^Bend^’s po^ rt^pj , ,ari„pe „ insten’o^'STSnd‘‘o3est 
monlZp^hSlUt“” " -ro than Be. 100 a 
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Two of the points referred to the Teleffraph Committee of 1906-07 for Be-oTganiaation of 

. n . . , , j • n o j. Check Office and 

consideration were the questions of the re-organisation of the Check Ofi&ce 
the Telegraph Department and the amalgamation of the Postal and Telegraph 
Account Ofl5ces. 

The Committee recommended : — 

(i) that the Check Of&ce should be placed in charge of the Examiner of 

Telegraph Accounts who would hare an additional Accounts 
officer attached to his staff, 

(ii) that the Paults and Complaints section should be placed temporarily 

under the Director of Traffic until the Check Office had been 
re-organiaed by the Examiner, and 

(iii) that when the Check Office had been re-organized the Faults and 

Complaints section should be re-transferred to the Examiner and 
the whole of his office should then be amalgamated with the 
Postal Central Audit Office and decentralised to the same extent 
as the Postal Accounts. 

It was agreed that, of the somewhat diverse functions of the Check Office, 
the important work of audit of revenue, the adjustment of accounts and the 
preparation of statistics could be far better dealt with by a trained Accounts 
officer than by an officer of the Telegraph Department ; but it was considered 
that the investigation of public complaints was not a task which an Audit 
Officer should be called upon to perform, and it was proposed therefore that the 
Complaints and Faults section of the Check Office should he transferred per- 
manently to the office of the Director General of Telegraphs as soon as the 
Check Office had been placed in charge of an Accounts officer. 

As regards the decentralization of the work of the Check Office recom- 
mended by the Committee, it was considered that little advantage would accrue 
from carrying on the Check Office work at several centres instead of one, that 
such a system would involve great and insuperable difficulties, and that the 
office should not be decentralised, but be located at Calcutta as at present. 

It was recognised that the amalgamation of the Postal and Telegraph 
Accounts offices would be a beneficial measure and that it would lead to economy 
in establishment and would conduce to the more prompt and efficient discharge 
of public business ; but it appeared preferable, especially as it was not proposed 
to decentralise the work of the Check Office, that the amalgamation of the 
Postal and Telegraph accounts should not be postponed, as recommended by the 
Committee, until the Check Office had been re-organised by the Examiner of 
Telegraph Accounts, and that the two accounts offices should he amalgamated 
at once, leaving any alteration in the organisation of the Check Office to he 
carried out by the officers who would ultimately he responsible for its adminis- 
tration. 

The proposals of the Government of India to this effect reoeiTed the 
approval of the Secretary of State in February 1910, and the new arrangements 
came into force with effect from the 1st April 1910. 
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(Hi) — Telephones. 

Telephone commu. jjj October 1883, it had been decided that tbe construction, maintenance 

icatwns, ■Pfrorking of all telephone exchanges for, and lines between. Government 

Offices, should be undertaken in all cases by the Telegraph Department, while 
in August 1884, it was further declared that Government Offices should not be 
connected with telephone exchanges worked by licensed companies. These 
orders remained in force until December 1905 when it was decided that, in view 
of changed circumstances, they should be discontinued. Local Governments and 
Administrations were empowered to sanction, at their sole discretion, the con. 
nection of Government Offices with private exchanges, and to determine the 
agency to be employed for the establishment of all telephonic communications, 
required by Government. They are required however in the latter class of 
cases to consult the Telegraph Department, and to pay due regard both to local 
circumstances and to the relative cost of the construction of the lines by private 
and by departmental means before arriving at a decision. 


e^^aby*t^*T8i“ With effect from the 1st January 1907 the rates charged by the Telegraph 
^teiephone^efr ®6partment for the following classes of telephone connections were revised : — 

tious. 

(a) private exchange connections worked by the Telegraph Department, 


(5) internal connections. 


In the case of the former, the rates fixed for exchanges of less than 20 
connections were reduced, and assimilated to those charged for exchanges of 20 
or more connections. In the case of the latter, a reduction of 26 per cent was 
made in the rates for exchange connections, and the charge for telephones used 
on non-exchange connections, was raised from Bs. 36 to Its. 46. The object of 
these changes was to place the rates on a more uniform basis. 


Terms for the es- 
tablishment of trnnk 


In 1909 the Government of India found it necessary, in connection with 


which had been made for trunk telephone communication, to 
have teiegrapwo consMer the general principles which should be adopted in fixing terms for the 

eMnmuDicafexoiu , ° 

erection of trunk telephone lines between places whioli have telegraphic com- 


munication. 


It was decided that all trunk communications should be retainedin the bauds 
of Government and that licenses granted to telephone companies should continue 
to be confined to local areas. It was considered that with a properly adjusted 
tariff of charges for the use of a trunk line it would not be necessary to take 
into account the loss of telegraph revenue which would follow its erection, and 
that any trunk telephone line should be constructed, maintained and worked by 
the Indian Telegraph Department provided that a revenue sufficient to cover 
the usual interest, maintenance and depreciation charges is guaranteed by the 
promoters of the line. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

of requiring all private persons or firms, desirous of 

telegraph apparatus for experimental purposes 

par. toteke out a hoense authorising them to conduct such experiments was hrouc^ht 
to the notice of the Government in May 1906. The Government of India 
that the iMue of such licenses im ne(»8sary in order to protect the 
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absolute monopoly of all forms of telegraphy conferred upon the Governor 
General in Council. A model form of license, adapted to the requirements 
of India from a form which had been recommended by the Cable Landing 
Eights Committee for adoption in the Colonies, was accordingly prepared ; and, 
after approval by the law officers, was introduced with effect from December 
1906. No license is granted without the express sanction of the Government 
of India. 

Communication by wireless telegraphy between the Andamans and the wireless Xeie. 
Mainland, via Diamond and Slipper Islands, was maintained without interrup* 
tion (except for an hour or two at a time) since the route was thrown open to 
the public in October 1905. 

The system employed is the Lodge-Muirhead, and the instruments were 
found to work exceedingly well as soon as the operators had acquired the 
necessary experience. Certain improvements in the instruments were introduced 
on the initiative of the officers of the Department with the aid of suggestions 
from Dr. Muirhead, more powerful alternators being employed and a telephone 
operated by a carbon steel coherer substituted for the Lodge-Muirhead coherer 
operating a syphon recorder. The system, like all existing systems of wireless 
telegraphy, is liable to interruptions from atmospheric disturbances, which 
are found to be most frequent at the end and just before the breaking of the 
monsoon. 

In September 1905, the establishment, with apparatus constructed for the 
purpose in the Telegraph Department workshops at Alipore, of a wireless 
telegraph station on Saugor Island for communication with the Pilot Vessel 
** Eraser ” at the Sandheads was approved, and communication was established 
on the 2nd November. It was subsequently decided to remove the wireless 
telegraph station from Saugor Island to Alipore. 

The wireless telegraph stations were for the most part established at isolated 
and unattractive spots, and in order to induce competent men to undergo the 
inevitable discomforts it was found necessary to sanction extra allowances for 
the staff. 

At the instance of Lloyd’s Committee, it was decided in Eebruary 1906 
that the arrangements by which telegrams in connection with shipping casual- 
ties sent ‘‘ bearing ” from coast signal stations to the nearest Lloyd’s agent are 
accepted at press rates, should be extended to all wireless telegraph stations. 

In April 1904 the Government of India were informed of the heads of the EstabUehmenii of 
arrangement entered into by the Admiralty with the Marcoui Wireless Tele- 
graphic Company for the provision of installations in the United Kingdom and 
at certain places abroad. It was intimated that the Admiralty did not contem- 
plate the introduction of any general scheme of wireless telegraphic installations 
in the Empire, and that the arrangement with the Marconi Company would 
not cover India, where the provision of stations was left to the initiative of the 
Government of India. The Admiralty recommended the employment of 
Lloyd’s Agency for the establishment and working of such Indian stations as 
might be considered necessary. Subsequently a suggestion was received from 
Lloyd’s that wireless telegraphic stations should be established in this country 
primarily for the diffusion of commercial maritime intelligence. It was also 
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requested that Lloyd’s might be granted a monopoly of wireless telegraphy ii 
India. 


The matter was one which demanded careful consideration, in view of tht 
important strategical and commercial interests involved, and it was not unti 
Pebruary 1905 that His Majesty’s Government were informed of the Govern- 
ment of India’s views on the subject. It was then recommended that stations 
should be establisehd, for strategical purposes and at the expense of Indian 
revenues, at Aden, Madras, Bombay, Cape Comorin and Saugor Island (the site 
of the last station has recently been changed to Calcutta), and that one set of 
instruments and fittings should be kept in reserve for use at a station in the 
Persian Gulf, to be determined later. It was not possible to make definite 
proposals in regard to the personnel and working of the stations, in view of the 
probability that the Marconi Company would resist the employment of Lloyd’s 
except in connection with the collection and dissemination of intelligence 
relating solely to merchant shipping. It was also considered inadvisable to 
enter into a binding agreement with the Marconi Company or any other 
Company, as the rapid development of wireless telegraphy pointed to the 
possibility of the early evolution of a better system. In these circumstances, 
the question of the grant of a monopoly to Lloyd’s was deferred. These views 
commanded the general assent of the Secretary of State ; and further action 
was postponed pending the settlement of the disputes which had arisen between 
Lloyd’s and the Marconi Company. A compromise was effected towards the 
close of May 1906, and the Government of India were then called upon to 
pronounce a definite opinion on Lloyd’s request for a monopoly, and to submit 
proposals as to the personnel and working of the wireless telegraphic stations 
to be established for strategic purposes. 


After the settlement of certain subsidiary legal questions, the Government 
of India, in consultation with the telegraph authorities, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that a monopoly should not be granted to Lloyd’s or to any other corpora- 
tion or individual. The advantages to be derived from such a monopoly would 
be intangible, and it would be next to impossible to safeguard the interests of 
the State in any agreement in view of the rapid development of this branch of 
applied science. Lloyd’s was also considered an unsuitable agency for the 
^tabUshment and maintenance of the strategic installations, owing to the 

ampenng effect of the restrictions imposed upon tlxem by their contracts and 
Sigreements 'with. t]i6 Marconi Company, 


. Maroli 1907 submitted 

to His Majesty’s Government the following proposals to which the oonoarrenoe 
ot the Admiralty was invited : — 


(a) a he duty of establishing and maintaining the Wireless Tele- 
graphic sfetions referred to, and any others which it might be 
necessary to erect, should be entrusted to the Telegraph Lepart- 


(6) the working of the instaUations 

should be supplied by that Department ; 

(c) that tke spare ^ of instruments, to he obtained for erection at a 

I*ersian Gulf, should he held in reserve at 
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The sanction of His Majesty’s Secretary of State to, and the concurrence 
of the Admiralty in, this scheme were received in September 1907, and the 
feasibility of its early execution was then considered. It was decided before 
carrying it out to request His Majesty’s Government to invite tenders for the 
supply of the nine sets of apparatus required to be installed, from the 
Companies exploiting the principal systems of wireless telegraphy in use 
in Europe and America, in order that the most economical and efficient system 
might he adopted. The question of the range over which the installations 
should work was left to the decision of the Admiralty. 

In July 1903 the Secretary of State informed the Government of India 
that the Admiralty had pointed out certain advantages that would ensue if the 
range of the proposed stations were increased to 500 miles and he asked that this 
point and certain other suggestions made by the Admiralty might be considered. 

Meanwhile it had become necessary to consider the question of the establish* 
ment of inland wireless telegraph stations with a view to rendering the Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments independent of the telegraph wires in 
the case of internal disturbance, and it was eventually decided that the linking 
up of the head-quarters of the Civil and Political Administrations throughout 
India, was a question of paramount importance not to he subordinated to the 
naval and mercantile marine requirements, which largely govern the erection 
of coastal stations. Proposals were accordingly submitted to the Secretary of 
State in October 1909 which provided for the establishment, as funds became 
available, of wireless telegraph stations at 16 places in India to be maintained 
and worked by the Indian Telegraph Department and of one station in the 
Persian Gulf to be worked by the Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

It was at the same time proposed that the working of wireless telegraphy 
in India should remain the absolute monopoly of Government and that no 
private individuals or Companies should be allowed to erect or work any wireless 
installations whatever. 

The Secretary of State has approved generally of these proposals and a 
complete scheme showing the exact cost of the erection of the installations is now 
being worked out and will be carried into efiect as funds become available. 

In 1909 a temporary wireless telegraph station with a range of about 300 
miles was established at Bombay for the exchange of public messages with 
ships at sea, and in 1910 a similar temporary station was established for 
political reasons at Jask. 

In December 1906 the attention of the Government of India was drawn EstaWistoent of 
to the isolated state of the Southern portion of the Mergui District, and to the 
desirability of establishing telegraphic communication between the tracts 
which industrial enterprises are being carried on by British subjects, and more 
advanced localities. The most effective means of attaining this was the opening 
of wireless telegraphic communication between Mergui and Victoria Point, with 
a land line between Victoria Point and Maliwun, as the cost of a through land 
line was found to be prohibitive. The GoTmmment of Burma accepts this 
view and instructions were issued in September 1907, for the provision of the 
required installation. Ah annual guarantee of Es. 41,470 was giveu by the 
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Government of Burma in respect of the combined system, and the guarantee 
will remain in force for a period of ten years in the first instance. 


In May 1910 wireless telegraph communication was established between 

The stations were 


Esiabltshment by 
the Colonial Office 

of wireless telegraph Aden and Berbera at the instance of the Colonial Office. 

stations at Aden and jiii-iti . i ^ 

Berbera. erected by the Marconi Company but the staff to work them was provided 


Adhesion of India 
to the International 
Hadio-telegraph 
Convention of 19C6. 


by the Indian Telegraph Department, the Colonial Office hearing all expenses. 

In the autumn of 3906 a wireless telegraph Conference, which was attend- 
ed by the delegates of the principal countries interested in the subject, was 
held at Berlin at the instance of the German Government. The result of the 
deliberations of the Conference was embodied in a Convention styled the 
“ Radio-telegraph Convention ”, and detailed regulations for its working, framed 
on the model of the International Postal and Telegraph Regulations, were also 
drawn up. In August 1907 the Government of India were informed of the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government to ratify the Convention, and it was then 
considered what course should be taken by India in the matter. An examina- 
tion of the terms of the Convention showed that Indian stations would be 
subjected to certain restrictions in respect of the wave lengths to be employed, 
and that certain extra expenditure would be necessary in order to bring existing 
installations into conformity with the terms of the Convention, but that no 
direct or tangible disadvantage would result from adhering to it. On the other 
hand if India refused to adhere, the number of vessels with which the Indian 
stations could communicate would probably be restricted, and this point was of 
importance as, with free intercommunication between different systems, the 
number of wireless telegraph stations situated in British territory and the number 
of ships fitted with wireless apparatus would almost certainly increase. Finally 
the matter was clearly one in which India was bound to come into line with the 
British Government, unless there were strong and definite reasons for adopting 
a different course. It was accordingly decided that India should adhere to the 

Convention, and this decision was communicated to the Secretary of State in 
February 1908. 

— Miscellaneous. 

A large number of miscellaneous subjects attracted the attention of 
Goyemment, among the most important of which was the question of the 
r8 vision of tb6 tariff for inland tolograms* 

mT«nTteu^ap''h Direotor-Geueral of Telegraphs had forwarded represen- 

» . tations from the Madras, Bengal, Bombay and Karachi Ohamhers of 

Commerce asking for a reduction in the charges on inland telegrams for words 
in exc^s of the unit number. It was pointed out that, in the case of urgent 
n or n^ e egrams, the charge for each additional word was twice that for 

rS deferred telegrams it was two and 

a half times as much. In consequence of this anomaly, senders of lono- tele- 

gamed a considerable pecuniary advantage by spUtting up their messages 

mto audit was nrged tot the pre^en™ !t 

«»sed moonvemenoe to to publio, a-id au eppreoiable loss of rey^uX to 

fmr the additional words should be reduced by one-half in all cases. ^ 

tlia anomaly 

t r ed to -dae to to grant on to let January 1904 of a large reduction in 
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the tariff — could not admit that the existence of this anomaly furnished an 
adequate reason in favour of further immediate reductions involving an initial 
loss to Government of approximately seven lakhs, which would be to a large 
extent recurring. Had the practice been resorted to so largely as to render 
it unnecessary to maintain the double charge on the additional words, i.e.^ if 
the further loss to be incurred by a reduction were trifling and the convenience 
to the public considerable, the Government of India would have been inclined 
to consider the proposal favourably. But evidence was obtained which showed 
clearly that the practice did not prevail to any appreciable extent, and that the 
initial and recurring loss involved in the acceptance of the Chambers’ proposal 
would be heavy. The Chambers were, therefore, informed that the Government 
of India recognised that an anomaly existed which it would be necessary to 
remedy at some future time. They regretted, however, that they were unable 
to make any reduction in the tariff at once or to hold out any hope that it 
would be possible to do so in the near future. 

In leas than two years after this it was found necessary to undertake a 
complete revision of the tariff, but not in the direction of reducing it, 
Bor many years three classes of messages had been recognized by the Indian 
Telegraph Department, Urgent, Ordinary and Deferred. The Urgent class was 
originally devised for the benefit of persons for whom the Ordinary was too 
slow, and the Deferred class was a concession to those who could not afford 
the cost of an Ordinary telegram, while they were content with a rate of speed 
which considerably exceeded that of a letter. At first, indeed. Deferred 
messages were delivered by post. 

This triple classification was inconvenient and cumbrous, and as trafiSic 
arrangements improved was fast becoming obsolete. The fact that three classes 
of messages had to be dealt with, rendered the procedure in signal offices unduly 
complicated, and caused delay to the traffic as a whole. Moreover, the public 
were no longer content with the leisurely methods which once passed muster, 
and year by year the transmission of deferred messages was accelerated. 
The result was that the Ordinary class gradually dropped out of pubKc favour. 
In 1903-04, the Ordinary private messages numbered 1,188,612 and constituted 
21-44 per cent of the total ; in 1907-08 they fell to 3,089,202 and were 
only 10*40 per cent of the total. At the same time the proportion of Urgent 
messages remained almost stationary, while the proportion of Deferred messages 
rose from 73*70 per cent to 84*24 per cent. The financial results of this process 
would have been most serious, for calculations had shown clearly that every 4 
telegram sent involved a loss to the Department, and there was no 
hope that even if the most rigorous economy were insisted on, this loss could 

ever be made good. 

It was therefore decided that there should in future be two classes of mes- 
sages only, iDiz : — 

(а) the Ordinary class, which might be expected to include the great 

bulk of the messages ; and 

(б) the Express class, which would be used when it was desired to secure 

great urgency. 
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and the following revised tariff was finally devised and brought into effect from 
the 1st January lfi08 



The rates for the higher class were fixed with the object of attracting into 
the new Express class as large a proportion as possible of the old Ordinary class. 
On the other hand, the rates in the new Ordinary class which are the same as 
those in force in the United Kingdom were adopted with the two-fold object 
of securing a more adequate sum as the minimum price of a telegram, and, by 
reducing the charge for additional words, of rendering impossible the practice 
by which long telegrams had formerly been split up into several shorter mes- 
sages. It was with great reluctance that the Government of India abandoned the 
four anna telegram, which was undoubtedly a boon to the masses and had done 
much to popularize the use of the telegraph, but the financial position was such 
that the change was inevitable, 

introduction of the new rates for inland messages with two classes 
of state tele- instead of three, revised instructions were issued for the guidance of Govern- 
ment officers in the classification of State telegrams. It was laid down .that, as 
a general rule, State telegrams should be sent in the Ordinary class, and that 
messages should be classed as Express only— 

(а) in oases of great emergency ; and 

(б) in cases where the despatching officer knew that the line was blocked 

and considered his message sufficiently important to take prece- 
dence of ordinary traffic. 

Under the rules in force up to the early part of the year 1909 all inland or 
uon of tdegranM. foreign telegrams addressed to persons in India and requiring re-direction to 
other addresses within Indian limits, whether in the same town or not, were re- 
transmitted to such address without any additional charge. On the introduction 
of the revised telegraph tariff, however, it was decided that the practice 
obtaining in other countries, including the United Kingdom, should be 
followed and that, with effect from the 1st June 1909, the full inland rate 
aueordii^ to the class of the telegram should be charged for the re-direction 
cff aU private inland telegrams, and inland Express rates for the re-direction of 
foreign private tel^rams, when the new address was not in the same town. 

In December 1907 the Indian Eailway Conference Association submitted 
proposals to the Government of India for the revision of the rent 
gflipiiiae.. el^g^ for telegraph lines supplied to .Bailways the Telegraph Department. 

It ^represented that the charge of Es. 2-3 per.i^ile of wiye was unduly 
high and should he reduced, and it was suggested that separate rates should 
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1)6 fixod for w ir6s snd postsj Eud tli&t Ei&ilwsys sliould I)ev 6 tli6 option of OTming 
and maintaining separate lines of their own. 

The Government of India, after consideration of these proposals, decided 
that in view of the fact that the great majority of the Railways are owned by 
the State, it was impossible to permit the construction of independent Railway 
telegraph lines, a measure which would cause nauch unnecessary expenditure 
to Government. The suggestion that separate rates for wires and posts should 
he fixed was equally inadmissible, since it would necessitate the keeping up of 
elaborate returns for every section of Railway in India, showing in each case 
the number of Railway wires and the number of Government wires, and would 
involve heavy work ir the accounts ofidees in order to settle the rent payable 
by each Railway administration. It was therefore decided that the existing 
system of charging an inclusive rate per mile of wire should continue. But it 
was ascertained that the rate of rental could be reduced without loss to Govern- 
ment, and accordingly, with effect from the 1st April 1909, the charge for rent 
and maintenance of telegraph wires supplied to Railways was reduced from 
Es. 2-3 to Rs. 2 per mile of wire per mensem. 

With a view to expedite the transmission of calls for the repetition of introduction of a 
messages, and to facilitate the adjustment of charges in connection therewiths acconnts with firms 
the Government of India sanctioned in May 1907 the introduction of ^ 
system of deposit accounts with firms and individuals. It was decided to 
levy a commission of two per cent on the deposits to defray incidental charges. 

Subsequently in June 1908, the system was extended and applied to the despatch 
of all telegrams. At first a commission of one per cent was levied on the value 
of the telegrams despatched in order to cover the cost of maintaining the accounts* 
hut eventually it was considered preferable to levy a fee of Re. 1 for every 25 
telegrams despatched subject to a minimum charge of Es. 10 per annum. 

In July 1909 it was decided to abolish the system under which all Press introduotion of » 
messages were accepted for despatch “ Bearing” and their cost recovered ^^for^Prew 
periodically from the newspapers to which they vrere addressed. It was“'“*®®^ 
considered that Press messages should he treated in the same way as public tele- 
grams, the cost of which must be paid in full before they are accepted for trans- 
mission. The “ Bearing Press ” system had been found inconvenient as the 
accounts of various large newspapers remained outstanding for periods some- 
times extending to two months. In its place a system of Deposits Accounts 
was introduced, under which a newspaper desiring telegrams from Press corre* 
spondents to be accepted without prepayment must deposit a silm of money 
equivalent to the average cost of the transactions for eight weeks or a month, 
according as the accounts are to be rendered monthly or fortnightly, subject 
in each case to a minimum of Rs. 50. 

It was brought to the notice of the Government of India in March 1907 AitBrationsinraieg 
that the system, by which members of the public may register standing ins- 
truetions for the delivery of telegrams during fixed hours, occasioned a good deal 
of extra work for which the Telegraph Department received no return. It was 
also found that the grant of this privilege free of charge, tended to encfourage 
the evasion of the payment of a fee for the registration of an abbreviated address. 

To prevent this, and to secure an adequate return to the Department for the 
work done, the Government of India, foEowing in this respe<^ the system 
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adopted by the British Post Office, decided to impose with effect from the 
1st July 1907, a fee for the registratiou of special delirery. iustructions similar 
to that levied in respect of an abbreviated address. Where the fee for an 
abbreviated address has already been paid, it will cover this second service 
also. 

intrcdnetion of a In connection with the question of the delivery of insufficiently addressed 

revised scale of fees 

for registered abtre- telegrams, towhich reference has been made in the section on Traffic EiCforms, 
was represented to Government that the fee of Es. 10 yearly, or 
Es. 5 half-yearly, which was charged by the Telegraph Department for each 
abbreviated telegraphic address registered, operated harshly on firms who had 
a number of agencies and branches and were consequently obliged to register 
a large number of telegraphic addresses. It was accordingly decided in Octo- 
ber 1909 to introduce the following sliding scale of fees for a number of 
abbreviated addresses registered by the same firm : — 

For the first 10 abbreviated addresses ... ... Rs. 10 each. 

Per the second 10 abbreviated addresses ... ... „ 5 

For each subsequent abbreviated address ... ... 3 

Limitation of Another important change which was carried into effect was the limitation 

feunday and holiday ^ t n i i-iit '"*’-^** 

in telegraph 01 woi’k in Signal officcs on Sundays and holidays. The proposals made by the 
Telegraph Committee in this respect were accepted by the Government of India 
subject to certain modifications, and were brought into effect from the 1st July 
1908. The most important change made was that inland telegrams at the 
lowest rates were not to he accepted for transmission on Sundays and the four 
principal holidays. It was also decided that except in a few of the largest 
towns all offices other than the principal one should be closed on these days. 
In the case of the offices which were not altogether closed, the hours for 
which they were kept open were considerably abbreviated. Improvements in 
traffic arrangements made it possible to reduce the hours of night working in a 
number of signal offices. In oases of public emergency the District Magistrate 
was empowered to order that a telegraph office shall be kept open specially, 
beyond its ordinary hours of working. At the same time it was provided that 
any member of the public or Government official may procure the despatch of 

an urgent telegram during the hours when an office is closed, by the payment 
of extra fees. 


JrSVU’i! the rales in force prior to the 1st October 1909, the number of 

signalled m a Telegraphic Money Order Advice on account of the 
remitter s name and payee's name and address, was resfcrioted to a Jimit of six. 

It was. iowever, found that it was not always possible to restrict the number 
ofworfatothelimit prescribed by the rules, aud it was accordiugly decided 
tl^ the police obtammg in the United Kingdom should be followed and that 
^ eaert from the 1st October 1909. Telegraphic Money Order Advices should 
he charged for at tte usual ratesfor Inland telegrams. It was also decided that 
ire more words or figures should be made obligatory in the Telegraphic Money 
tWerMnre than are absolutely necessary and that the remitter should he 
^w^ teadd a pnvate communioatiou at the end of an advice on paying for 
tb© additional words at tlie usual rates. * ^ ° 
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Among otter snbiects of more general interest the following deserve 

mention submarine cable 

^ * communications in 

In Angust 1902 a Committee Lad assembled at Army Head Quarters to 
consider the measures necessary to secure the establishment of an effective 
censorship over submarine cable communications in time of war. The reoom* 
mendations of this Committee were considered by the War Offioe, and it was 
decided that the arrangements suggested by the Committee should be adopted 
on the outbreak of hostilities, and that the necessary preparations should be made 
during peace. Under the scheme the Telegraph Department is responsible for 
the maintenance of properly corrected lists of abbreviated addresses, including 
private and confidential addresses, which will be supplied to the censors. To 
ensure the proper censorship of telegrams at land line frontier stations beyond 
Moulmein and Bhamo on the one side and Karachi and Gwadur on the other 
where no censors will he stationed, it was arranged that the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should refer messages passing between foreign territories and ofiSces 
between the censor station and the frontier to the nearest censor. The Director- 
in-Chief of the Indo-European Telegraph Department was instructed to make 
similar arrangements for the section lying between Karachi and Jask. Arrange- 
ments were also to be made to replace all native and Eurasian signallers on the 
Quetta-Robat and Ohitral-Srinagar lines by Europeans or by specially selected 
Eurasians. 


In October 1906 the Government of India sanctioned the laying of the sanetion to the 

... A laying of an under- 

underground telejjrapli cable of any length, in India, It extended from ground telegraph 

jjiau u-LA V o r « , , A 1 j T.T cable from Bombay 

Bombay to Dadar, a distance of about seven miles. An underground cable to Daa»r. 
was necessitated by the insecure positiou of the main telegraph line in Bombay, 
which ran along the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and, for want 
of space, was too close to the rails. No suitable alternative route could be 
obtained for such a heavy aerial line. 

lu view of the constant and prolonged interruptions to which the land 
lines leading into Burma were subject by reason of the severe climatic disturb- 
ances in the Gangetic Delta, and the diffloulties attendant on the speedy repair “ 
of lines in the forest and hilly tracts traversed, the Director-General of Tele- 
graphs proposed, in November 1906, that a deep sea cable should be laid from 
Madras to Cape Negrais, so as to provide a reliable alternative route, and 
thereby ensure the maintenance of uninterrupted telegraphic communication 
between India and Burma. 


The Government of India did not consider it advisable at that time to 
undertake the large capital expenditure and heavy maintenance charges which 
would be involved in the adoption of this suggestion. It was certain that the 
cable would not prove remunerative, and the Government of India were of 
opinion that it would be possible to provide a reliable service to Burma by the 
much more economical alternative of improving the existing iandlin^. Another 
reason which made them reluctant to incur the heavy cost of laying a cable 
was the expectation, that recant developments in wireless telegraphy would 
render possible the adoption of that method as a subsidiary means of communi- 
cation between Burma and India. They accordingly decided, in March 1907, 
that special measures should he taken for the upkeep of the land lin^ which 

would be materially improved in the near future by the bridging of the lower 

Ganges, and the construction of the railway to Gauhati. 
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In February 1909 sanction was accorded to the expenditure of Rs. 6,07,200 
on the improvement of the land lines bL tween Calcutta and Rangoon. The 
measures taken will, it is hoped, have the effect of materially strengthening the 
lines and rendering them less liable to interruptions from storms, floods 
and falling trees, and also of improving the means of communication along the 
lines and rendering inspection easier and more effective. 


giiTwXe^for'a far! Since 1905 the guarantees given by Local Governments in respect of 

erected for administrative purposes haveordi- 
offi^ combmed jjayiljr 'beeu limited to five years. In practice, however, this limit was found to 

cuminoyo^aU^pr^^® of 

teryewsT*'*”^**^ ^ thought that a period of ten years would give a better working 

criterion of administrative necessity, and it was accordingly decided in December 
1907 that this term should be fixed as the ultimate limit of the currency of all 
provincial guarantees. The new limit will be absolute, and the continuance 
of guarantees after the lapse of ten years will in no circumstnces be permitted. 

eembinefofficf bJs! ^ facilitating tbc expansion of the combined office system 

Urn und revision of the I'elegraph Committee recommended that 


the conditions under 
which guarantees are 
demanded in respect 
of unremunerative 
telegraph o^ces. 


(a) the amount of the guarantee to be demanded from Local Governments 
and Administrations before opening new telegraph offices not 
expected to he remunerative should be reduced to one-balf of the 
estimated expenditure on the office, and 


(6) in backward tracts such as Assam and the Duarsno guarantee fora 
new office should be demanded, if the whole group of offices on 
the same line is remunerative. 


The Government of India accepted the Committee’s proposals in June 1909 
and decided that, in order to determine the amount payable at the end of a year 
half the income of the office should be deducted from the amount guaranteed; 
and that payments on guarantee owing to the losses on a year’s work should be 
reduced to the extent of any credit to Government which may have accrued on; 
the working of previous years. 


^^“^a^J^entioumustbemadeof the serious arose with the 

g«^h Depwtaent ^ 1908. and which for a short time almost paralysed the telegraph system 
of the country. A growing feeling of discontent among the subordinate ranks of 
the Department had manifested itself in 1906, and in October of that year 
a memorial, prepared by a body styling itself the General Memorial Committee, 
a been submitted by a large number of telegraphists, in which representations 
we made regarding the inadequacy of their pay and allowances, the harshness 

of the existing rules regarding leave and transfer, the unsatisfactory arrange- 
rs of mght watch^ meal reliefs, and the compulsory overtime duty. A 
^^pxes^taton had Mowed to January 1907, and both memorials were 

Aww, f which was already inquiring into the 

Ql^izationofthesignalhngestahlishment. The mouthpiece of the affitation 

n ^ *bea on leave! who was 

eeffletav to the General Memorial Committee. • 
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The Telegraph Committee in their report, had as has already been related, 
submitted proposals for the reorganization of the signalling establishment and 
for the improvement of the rates of pay. The scheme was of a com- 
plicated character and demanded the closest examination before a decision 
could be reached. The Government of India considered that it would 
be inadvisable to publish the Report until they had submitted their recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of State and received his orders thereon. This 
course of action, however, was regarded with suspicion by the staff, and 
towards the end of the year 1907 the organised agitation was renewed by 
means of inspired articles in the newspapers, public meetings, and a peti- 
tion presented to the Yioeroy in Rangoon in November 1907, in which an 
assurance was demanded that the Committee’s scheme was favourable to the 
men. Meanwhile, the trafidc reforms initiated by Mr. Newlands had aroused 
opposition from some of the officials affected by them, and the prevailing dis- 
content w'as intensified. Both in December 1907 and in March 1908, conclusive 
evidence as to the unrest was afforded by deliberate delays to traffic caused by 
slow working, and in the latter month memorials were received from all 
parts of India praying that Government would declare their intention to effect 
an improvement in the pay and prospects of the staff. The assurance asked for 
was given, and at the same time the staff were reminded that certain minor 
grievances had already been redressed by the abolition of the increment test 
and the system of Check office fines, by the redaction of transfers, and by the 
increase of the rate of overtime fees. 

The position, however, still remained an anxious one, and a crisis was 
precipitated by the announcement that, with effect from the 1st April 1908, a 
new arrangement of the hours of duty would be introduced. The former 
system was based on a nominal period of duty of 66 hours a week, hut as 
the night watch was ordinarily divided so as .to permit each man from 
three to four hours’ sleep the actual period of duty was only 47 to 48 
hours. The 24 hours were divided into three watches of ’8, 6 and 11 hours 
and in the course of three successive days every man came on duty in each 
watch in succession. Under the new system, the practice of sleeping while 
on duty was prohibited, the weekly period of duty was fixed at fifty hours 
(8 hours on week-days and 2 hours on Sundays), and overtime was to 
be paid for all work in excess of these limits. Every man was to remain on 
the same hours of duty of a week at a time. The object sought to be attained 
by these changes was to facilitate work, to adjust the strength of the staff to 
the work to be done at each hour of the day and night, and to reduce night 
duty to a minimtim. It was designed as much in the. interests of the staff as 
of the Department, but the men failed to realize the advantages it afforded 
and took particular exception to the demand for eight hours’ continuous duty 

at night. 

Active opposition to the new system commenced at once. The methods 
employed included slow working with intention of causing congestion 
of traffic, and absence from office on the feigned plea of sickne^ The deolarod 
ohiect of the men was to dictate terms to Government. 8,^ M . on the 1st 

April thore^were already heavy arrears.l:ie1?wem Calcutta and B^oon^ Bombay 
and Madras. The situation gre^v worge goring the ne?t few days, and before 
long all til© ioapodiaaiteentres 'WPre. affected except those in the semth of India 
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■where the staEf for the most part remained loyal. All messages were subjected 
to enormous delay, and for practical purposes the deferred and ordinary traffic 
was completely suspended. 

In dealing "with the situation Government was faced by a variety of diffi- 
culties, not the least of which were the failure of the responsible officers of the 
Department to furnish prompt and reliable information as to the actual facts, 
and their delay in availing themselves of the services of the Postal tele- 
graphists, who had been kept in readiness for the special purpose of obviating 
serious delays and difficulties in the event of misconduct on the part of the 
Telegraph Staff. Meanwhile, the commercial community, alarmed by the delay 
to their messages and the loss and inconvenience to which business transactions 
were subjected, made repeated appeals to Government to put an end to the crisis 
by an immediate surrender to the demands of the staff. The same course was 
followed by most of the newspapers throughout the country, and the irrespon- 
sible journalism of Calcutta and Rangoon was conspicuous by the unreasoning 
suppoi't which it lent to the disaffection. 

Attempts were at first made to impi'ove matters by issuing orders that men 
detected in deliberate slow working or remaining absent without producing 
medical certificates would he suspended. These measures were rendered 
ineffective by the undisguised sympathy of the subordinate supervising staff 
with the signallers. The block in traffic continued until the situation became 
intolerable, and it became clear that an effort must be made to get rid of the 
disaffected and replace them. On the 7th April, Superintendents of Divisions 
and Central Offices were authorised to dismiss 10 per cent of their staff wher- 
ever slow working prevailed. This was followed, as was expected, by the open 
declaration of a strike at the big centres, Rangoon taking the lead and being 
followed by Calcutta, Bombay, Agra and other towns, including all the import- 
ant offices in Burma. Madras and the offices in Southern India remained 
unaffected as before. 

Steps were at once taken to fill the vacancies by transferring Postal and 
Military telegraphists to the offices concerned, and in the course of a few days 
a decided improvement in the disposal of traffic was effected. Arrangements 
were also made for the disposal of the through foreign traffic to the Par East by 
banding over to the cable companies through wires between Bombay and 
Madras. Deferred messages could not he accepted during the first few days of 
the strike, but me^ages of all classes began to he received at Calcutta on the 
12th, at Bombay on the 13th, and at Rangoon on the 15th of April. 

The Government of India had from the beginning made it clear that they 
were ready to modify the new system of duties if it could be shown in practice 
to be defective, and in order to terminate the situation they intimated on the 
13th April that, if a fair trial were given to the system for about five 

weeks, a Committee would be appointed to examine its working during that 
period. 

An announcement was also made by Government on the 16th April that 
the improvement of pay promised in March 1908 would, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, take effect from the 1st July 1908, and the Director- 
General of Telegraphs was subsequently authorised to inform the, staff that 
dismissed and sttsp^ded signallers would be allowed to resume their former 
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positions in the Department on signing a declaration to the effect that they 
regretted their action and undertook to work loyally, not only during the period 
of trial of the new duties, but also for so long as they remained in the Depart- 
ment. The men began to come in as fast as they could be admitted, and by 
the 21st April 1908, 386 men had returned to duty out of the 424 suspended 
and dismissed. 

The Committee appointed to examine the working of the new system of 
duties commenced their enquiries on the 22nd April, and on the 28th May 
submitted a report in which they recommended that, subject to certain modifi- 
cations of detail which had been accepted unanimously by the representatives 
of the signalling establishment, the new arrangement of duties should be 
retained. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and in a resolution dated the 4th June 1908 directed the immediate 
adoption of their detailed proposals for the arrangement of the hours of work. 

In July 1908, after discussion with all the ofBeials concerned, the Director- 
General of Telegraphs intimated in detail certain precautionary measures which 
would be taken to guard against the occurrence of another strike, and to place 
the Telegraph Department in a stronger position to deal with combinations 
amongst its employes. 

(vi) Foreign. 

The contemplated connection of Ceylon with the Durban-Perth cable which Dm* 

had been agreed to by the Government of India on Imperial grounds, and for eaWe. 

which it had been agreed to pay from Indian revenues half the subsidy of 
£24,000 a year for 20 years demanded for the construction of the line was 
abandoned. His Majesty’s Treasury haring decided that sufficient reason had 
not been shown for subsidising the line. 

In January 1906 on account of the increased traffic between Europe and Pr.-poseaot.miooHott 

A 1 0^ Central Persia 

India the Director-in- Chief, Indo-European Telegraph Department, put forward telegrapli line with 
certain proposals to provide an alternative route for telegraphic communication line, 
between Tehran and Karachi in addition to the Persian Gulf Cables. It was 
proposed to accomplish this by extending the land line under construction from 
Karachi to Panjgur to Merui, a station on the Nushki-Robat line. The Gov- 
ernment of India agreed that this should be done, but suggested that a full 
examinatiou of all possible routes from Panjgur to the Eobat-Nushki line 
should be made before the connection with Merui was finally decided on. 

The India Office accepted this suggestion ; and, as a result of the survey of 
the country carried out by the local telegraph authorities, an alignment of 191^ 
miles from Ohitkan via Ladgasht, Tank-i-Grawag, and the Eug pass to Nok 
Kondi, has been chosen as the moat suitable for adoption. The Secretary of 
State and the Government of India approved of the route selected, and orders 
for the collection of the necessary telegraph material on the Indian side were 
issued. 

In June 1906, on the recommendation of the Director-General of Telegraphs 
the Government of India sanctioned the reduction by one-half of the Indian terminal charges for 

• i js T- f BiRtisli and Oolonial 

tormiBal on all British and Colonial Government messages excnanged between Governmentmesgagea 
places served by cable companies which, carry such tel^rams at half the places^ served hy 
ordinary rates^ lu the case of Aden and Africa the reduction took effect from«^\ 

the 1st August 1904 as the cable companies had actually reduced their charges 
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from that date, and in the case of other places from 1st July 1906. The Indian 
terminal had already been halved on Government messages exchanged with 
Europe and places beyond via the Eastern Telegraph Company’s route on the 
ground that the company carried Government messages at half rates. No 
distinction of principle existed between that case and others in which the 
companies had made a similar concession. On the other hand if the terminal 
were halved there would be a gain in simplicity, the charge for State telegrams 
being then exactly half that for private messages, uhile the loss to India would 
be only the trifling sum of about Bs. 3,409 per annum. 

BedaoUonby one- With effect from the 1st January 1907 the Indian transit charge of 0-35 
“LfiateM^otsfrancsperword was reduced by one-half on aU British and Colonial Govern- 
drKMfcoiS ment telegrams which are transmitted across India. This decision was arrived 
at with the object of co-operating with the cable companies in securing more 
India. favourable rates for the transmission of British Government telegrams, 

A proposal to reduce the rates for telegrams via Teheran from Ecs. 1'97 
(Es. 1-3-0) to Fes. 1’82 (Rs. 1-2-0) by a reduction of the Indian and Russian 
terminal rates by Fes. 0*75 was declined by the Government of India, on the 
ground that it is not desirable to divert traffic from the Suez route. 


BedncUon of the The reductiou in March 1902 of the rates for telegrams exchanged 
cf f^ca\w^d between India and Europe to 2a. 6d. a word was followed in July 1901 by a 
tainSa McCone corresponding reduction in the rates for messages between India and Aden, 
and places on the Red Sea littoral, and Africa; but the further reduction of the 
^ 'on ^berates between Indhi and Europe from 2«. 6d. to 2s., which was effected in 
other, etc. August 1905, did not affect the rates to these places, Several representations 

were made by the commercial public in regard to the rates to Aden, and the 
Government of India, being of opinion that a reduction was desirable, entered 
into negotiations on the subject with the Cis-Indian Joint Purse not only 
in the ease of Aden, but also in the case of the other countries mentioned. It 
was indicated that an all-round reduction of one-fifth would be regarded as 
suitable, • and that to secure this the Government of India were prepared to 
reduce the Indian terminal from 35 to 27^ centimes, provided that a substantial 
reduction was agreed to by the Cable Companies. In order to obviate possible 
opposition on the part of the Indo-Emopean Telegraph Company, it was 
intimated that Government were prepared to reduce correspondingly the Indian 
terminal on meaages to Russia in Europe, via Tehran. The Joint Purse, led 
by the Indo-European Telegraph Company, demurred to the reductions pro- 
posed, but their objections were eventually overcome. With the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies it was agreed that the grant of a 
landing license for the cable between Batavia and the Cocos (Reeling) Islands, 
for whidh the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company had obtained a concession, 
^puldbe,made epntingentonthe acceptance of the Government of India’s 
i^uest, and the Cable Companies then gave way, and consented to tariff 
redaotfons to all the regions concerned, with the exception of Egypt and 
Suakim, to which the Eastern Company’s rates were already especially low. 


The cfonoessions obtained were considered satisfactory. With effect from 
March 1st, 1'907, the inclusive charge for a telegram to Aden was reduced 
to Re. 1; The revised tariff to Africa and the Red Sea littoral waa brought into 
force in April 1908, o&^e (gening of the Batavia-Cocos* mute to traffic ; and 
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the Indian terminal on the traffic exchanged with these places and with Eussia 
in Europe, ma Tehran, was reduced simultaneously. 


Towards the close of the year 1904 steps were tahen for the revision and 
renewal of the Burma-China Telegraph Convention of 1894, governing the 
exchange of telegraphic correspondence between India and China over the 
route Bhamo, the desire of the Government of India being to foster the 
local traffic between Burma and China. The arrangement finally concluded, 
however, provided for material reductions in the terminal charges collected by 
India, not only in respect of local traffic, but in the case of through, traffic 
also. 


?roDCS€d xeatora* 
tion of the Indiaa 
terminal rate on mes- 
sages exchanged by 
tbe Bbamo route bet- 
ween India. Burma 
and Ceylon and pla- 
ces beyond China to 
tbe rates in force 
under tbe Burma- 
Cbina Telegraph Con- 
vention of 1894. 
Modification of Arti- 
cle VI of tbe Burma' 
China Telegraph Con- 
vention of 


The Eastern Extension Telegraph Company in October 1906 drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the reduction of the terminal rates on messages transmit- 
ted to China and the Ear East might affect the traffic on the alternative routes 
ma Moulmein and Madras, and asked that, in accordance v?ith the International 
Telegraph Convention and Kegulations, the terminal rate via Madras might be 
assimilated to that levied on telegrams despatched by the Bhamo route. This 
claim could not be contested, so long as the rates remained unmodified and 
in the circumstances the only alternative to granting the Company’s request was 
to treat the reduced terminals on the Bhamo route as purely local, and as appli- 
cable only to telegrams exchanged between China on the one side, and India, 
Burma and Ceylon on the other, tbe terminal charge on telegrams sent to 
places beyond China via Bhamo, being raised to tbe figure at which it stood 
under the Convention of 1894. 


In the absence of any definite demand from the commercial community 
for a reduction of the cable rates to China and the Ear East, it was decided that 
the Madras terminal could not be reduced as the sacrifice of revenue would 
be large. The difficulty which had arisen was therefore explained to His 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Peking, and he was asked to obtain the views 
of the Chinese Government regarding the proposal to increase the charges for 
telegrams exchanged with places beyond China. The Ghinese Government in 
March 1907 reluctantly gave their consent to the modification of the Conven- 
tion of 1 906 and the old rates for through traffic were reverted to with effect 
from the 1st June 1907. 

In December 1904, it was agreed by His Majesty’s Government that tele- Eediictiion of the 
grams exchanged between tbe Persian GoTernnieBt and their Consul •trenerai 35 ceutim^a to half 
in India the Central Persia telegraph line should be charged for at half ^gee^eiXngea i»t- 
the rates paid for private traffic. A similar arrangement with regard to British aoTemment and 
State telegrams had been provided for in the Convention of 1901, by which the 
erection of the Central Persia Telegraph Hne was agreed to, and it was stipu- 
lated that the two concessions should conie into force simultaneously on the 
completion of the line. The Central Persia line was opened to public 
traffic from the 1st December 1907, and both concessions took effect from that 

date. 

In July 1908 the Indian terminal on mes^ges exchanged betwe^ India ^ 

West .Mrica via Cape Town was reduced from 36 tp 27:5 eentinm 

grams changed befe- 
weea India Weak 
Africa. 
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Application of the "Witli effect from tlie Ist April 1908 it -was arranged that inland rates 
should be charged on all telegrams exchanged between India and the Telegraph 
Mfsnd thefts Offices of the Indo-European Department in British Baluchistan and the Mek- 
leiegrapiflD^S Ooast. The offices affected are Gwadur, Pasni, Ormara, Las Bela, Panjgur 

in British Baluchis- EaracM. 
tm. 

Introduction of a With the approval of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India a mixed 
Mepaph Postal and Telegraph service between India and the United Kingdom was intro- 
thrunited^^ngdom^ duced with effect from the 1st July 1909. Under this system a message tele- 
graphed to Bombay is forwarded by mail steamer to London and on arrival at 
that place is telegraphed to its destination. Similarly a telegram sent by a person 
in England to London to be forwarded by the mail steamer is on arrival at 
Bombay, telegraphed to the place of destination in India. 


Modifications in 
fcbe rules for Po reign 
Press Telegrams* 


In August 1906 the Eastern Telegraph and its associated companies 
decided to permit stock exchange and market quotations to be included in press 
telegrams transmitted over the systems under their control, and also to allow 
the despatch of multiple press telegrams under rules similar to those in the 
International Service Eegulations. Both these concessions had not hitherto 
been admissible, under the conditions on which press telegrams were accepted at 
reduced rates. The Government of India consented to the proposals; and after 
the other interested Telegraph administrations had signified their approval, the 
concessions were brought into force with effect from the Ist January 1907. 


charge for Press telegrams exchanged between the United Kingdom 
m^sagesrac^n^d and India was reduced from Is. to 9d. a word with effect from the 1st August 
Kingdom and India, 1909, and the Indian terminal and transit charges for foreign press telegrams 
Ans^ia and South ^qj.q reduced to 10 and 9 centimes, respectively. 


a vicw to E reductiou in the rates for press telegrams exchanged 
K cn the one side and Penang, Singapore or Labuan on the 

Sfwm ^ Government of India agreed in Eebmary 

94 a word. 1910 to reduce their transit rates for such messages from 12 to 7 centimes a 

word. 


xa4”’to“S o, f extra charge levied on private, 

and press telegramsexo^nged between Burma and Ceylon and to assimilate 
»wem Bu^ the rates for such messages with those levied on telegrams exohanffed between 

Ceylon With those m ® 

f<»!oe fmrBmh mes^ inclia and Ueylon. 

sages exchanged 
he^ween India and 
Ceylon- 


wall a view to the expansion o£ the N«s Setriee supplied to India hr 
S5J? Telegram Company toe aunnal subsidy paid to the Company wae 

c-,..,. moreased m July 1910 from Es. 1,800 to Be. 2,600 a year as an experimental 

nie!^iOToneyear,on the undotstanding that the total aumher of words 

caWed to India during the year did not faU short of 219,600 and that of this 

toM Mt IsM than 69,600 words were cahied direct from London to Bombay or 
The Indian terminal rate on Eeuters Press tetegramssent from Aden 
to3omhaydurmg the same period wae reduced from fee. 0. Mtofos 0 035 

^r w^ to projide for the rednotion of the total charge for sneh meem'ges from 
ca,to 2(L a word. 
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The Eastern Telegraph Company at the same time agreed to reduce the 
charges for all other press telegrams exchanged between India and Aden from 
8d. to 6d. a word without any corresponding reduction in the Indian terminal. 

JEscpamion of the Department. 

The preceding account indicates that Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty has been 
a period of almost continual change and reform in the telegraph administration 
of the country. Reorganisation has been the keynote of the administration, 
and the whole system of the Department has been carefully and completely 
overhauled. Meanwhile it is only necessary to add that the operations of the 
Department have steadily expanded. The number of miles of wire and cable has 
increased from 227,000 in 1904-06 to 280,000 in 1908-09 ; 500 new offices have 
been opened in the same period ; the number of paid telegrams has risen from 
nine to thirteen millions, and their value from 88 to 97 lakhs. There is, it is 
true, some indication that the rate of increase in traffic has not in the last year 
been maintained, a result which is probably due in the main to depression in 
trade but it is anticipated that traffic will recover again before long with the 
improvement in trade, which is likely to set in. There is no doubt that the 
reforms which have been inaugurated have already had a marked effect on 
the efficiency of the Department as a whole and will, it is expected, be 
reflected in the growing popularity of the Department with the public. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Geologt and Mineeads. 

^ During the period under reTiew there was a remarkable increase in the 

Mtoerai prodacbon. minerals produced in India. Taking for purposes of comparison the 

quinquennial periods, 1898-1903 and 1904-08, for which figures are available, 

the total average value of the out-put of the principal minerals rose from 
£4,329,927 in the former period to £6,716,326 in the latter period. The increase 
was mainly due to the progress made in developing coal, petroleum, manganese 

and mica. 

The out-put of coal rose from 8,216,706 tons in 1904 to 12,769,635 tons in 
1908. As a result of this development India now occupies the first place among 
the coal producing countries of the British dependencies. 

The increased production of petroleum was due chiefly to the greater ao. 
tivity displayed in Burma. The out putin that province, which in 1904 was 
115,903,804 gallons, had risen in 1908 to 173,402,790 gallons. 

India now competes with Russia for the first place among the world’s pro- 
ducers of manganese ore, and is the chief contributor to the world's production 
of mica. ■ 


EevSsion of tiie lu 1906 the rovision of the Mining Rules was entrusted to an informal 
Minisg Boles. Committee, OD wMch the mercantile Community was represented. A draft set 
of rules has been framed in accordance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and circulated to Local Governments for opinion. The following are 
the principal alterations which have been suggested. The rules relating to the 
grant of Exploring Licenses have been omitted, and a revised procedure has 
been proposed for the grant of certificates of approval. A system of '* pegging 
out ” has been suggested in the case of districts where applications for mining 
concessions are numerous. The maximum and minimum fee to he charged per 
acre in the case of prospecting licenses has been prescribed, and it is to be levied 
in respect of the entire area covered by a license. Transfers of concessions to 
persons holding certificates of approval are to he permitted except in the case 
of specified minerals. The rule requiring that mining leases should be given 
out in blocks has been removed. Rule 22 (viii) of the existing rules has 
been amended so as to require miniug operations to be commenced within 
L2i months from the date of execution of the lease, and to provide more definite- 
ly for the continuous working of the concession. Finally it is proposed to raise 
the rate of royalty on coal and to prescribe an alternative rate for gold and 


’EwKito of the 1905, after consulting the Bengal Government, the MiTiiTig Board and 
HtoM Depirtment to ^hflian Mining Associatiou, thc Government of India sanctioned the transfer 

of the head-quarters of the Mines Department from Calcutta to Dhanbaid, 
the centre of the minmg industry in Bengal. 

ef,, , appomtmeat of a third iMjhctot of Mines, whioh had become 
5 ^ IWK in Older to cope with Hie rapid enpaneion of the wh of the Mines 

*»emotioned b, the Seoretarjr of State, and Mr. E. E. Simpson, 
specmhste m the Geological Snrte, Department. W aiipcfnted to the 
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Rules prescribing tbe qualifications which managers of coal mines must Rules under the 
possess were issued in April 1906. In 1907 a simplified procedure for the 
submission of mining statistics to the Chief Inspector of Mines was- introduced 
and reyised forms in which information should be supplied were published. 

A mining course was opened at the Sibpur Engineering College in order to Mining Course at 
enable mine owners to obtain qualified managers for coal mines. In 1906 onin|coi%e.^“^“'^ 
a proposal of tbe Government of Bengal, which was considered by an informal 
Committee, it was decided that a portion of the mining course should consist of 
a stay of 6 weeks after the college vacation during the cold weather at a survey 
camp superintended by the Professor of Mining, and that a diploma on the 
principles of mining should be given at the end of the course. The form of the 
diploma to be granted for tbe Mining Course was settled and tbe college 
was recognised for the purposes of rules 32 and 33 of the Rules regarding 
Mine Managers’ Certificates framed under Section 20 of the Indian Mines 
Act, 1901 (VIII of 1901). 

The unsatisfactory state of sanitation in the mining areas in Bengal induced Sanitation in tta 
the Local Government to suggest an amendment to the Indian Mines Act, Fields. 

(VIII of 1901), in order to provide for the introduction of proper sanitary 
regulations. As, however, the need for legislation in this respect was not felt 
in any other part of India, it was decided that a self contained Act applicable 
ODly to Bengal should be passed in the Provincial Council. The receipt of the 
necessary draft bill from the Local Government is awaited. 

On the closing of the Warora colliery on 1st May 1906 another colliery cioaiag of the 

, v-i. -wTr Warora colliery and 

was opened at Ballarpur with the machinery and stafE employed at Warora. 

It was decided that tbe Ballarpur colliery should remain under Government r*®- 

management until its success was assured, when the first convenient opportuni- 
ty would be taken of disposing of the undertaking. Early in the year 1909 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co. protested against the sale of coal from the colliery 
to the public, to mills and to factories, on the ground that it seriously affected 
the Pench Valley collieries, and that such sales were opposed to the policy of the 
Government of India in respect of competition with private trade. The Central 
Provinces Administration explained to the Company that the colliery had been 
opened by Government in the absence of private enterprise to take the place 
of the Warora colliery in regard to the supply of coal to the public and to the 
industries of the Chanda District. It also showed that the Ballarpur colliery 
had drawn away no orders from the Pench Valley collieries and it considered 
that in the circumstances the Company had no cause for complaint. The Gov- 
ernment of India informed the firm that they agreed in the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner and added that it was not the intention to work the col- 
liery permanently as a Government concern. They also asked the Chief Commis- 
sioner what steps he was taking to dispose of the colliery. The Chief Commis- 
sioner replied that he was causing tbe colliery to he valued by the Manager, and 
that when his valuation had been checked by an expert, steps would be taken 
to secure a purchaser. 

The Burma Oil-fields Engaged considerable attention during the.p»iod^^e^s^^of^^ 
uuder review. ‘In Eehruary 1906 the Standard Oil Company applied' to the pany. 
Government (rf Burma for a license for tbe erection near Rangoon of ^rage 

settling tanksi’ and subsequently ask^ fmr permission to oonstmot 'a come^nd&r foaceigtt 

coa^l. 
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refinery for the purpose of refining crude oil bought locally. The Local 
GoTemment, considering that the grant of the requests of the Company would 
be contrary to the previous decision not to allow them a footing in the matter 
of mining for oil in Burma, refused the applications and reported its action 
to the Government of India. After a reference to the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India upheld the decision of the Local Government. At 
the same time they considered that enquiries should be made as to the 
measures which should be taken to prevent the Burma Oil Company being 
brought under foreign control. 

The result of the enquiries showed that no difidculty was apprehended 
except in regard to the blocks of land held by the Company under old leases 
•which did not contain the provision, included in the revised forms for oil mining 
licenses and leas^ in Burma, prohibiting the licensee, without the consent of 
the Local Government, from coming to any arrangement with any Trust, Syndi- 
cate, Corporation or person, under which his operations are or may be carried 
onhy or for the benefit of, or subject to the control of, such Trust, Syndicate, 
Corporation or person. It "was eventually decided that the “ additional clauses ” 
of the prospecting license, as well as clause 9 of Part IX of the lease, revised 
if necessary, should if possible he extended so as to include in former leases and 
licenses the conditions regarding unauthorised transfer and improper under- 
standings which were not at that time so included, and the Government of 
Burma was asked to take the necessary action. The necessary alterations were 
made in the form of prospecting licenses and mining leases for oil. 


The Burma Oil 
Company's eonces* 
slons* 


The application made by the Burma Oil Company in 1904 for the grant 
of pro’?pactin ^ licenses over certain reserved blocks in the Tenangyat oil-field, in 
exchange for others in the same field, was held over pending the receipt of a 
report by the Geological Survey Oflficer (Mr. Pasooe) on the Burma oil 
industry and the extent to which the Burma Oil Company had prospected and 
exploited their existing concessions. On the receipt of the report the question 
was considered, and it was decided that the blocks should be given to the 
Burma Oil Company in preference to the Petroleum Syndicate who had also 
applied for them. Orders were also issued on two further points which were 
raised by the Burma Government, vi 0 ., (1) the discontinuance of the policy 
of reserving certain blocks against the Burma Oil Company, and ( 2) the 
increase from 160 to 200 square miles of the maximum area which may be held 
by that Company under oil concessions. As regards the first point, it was con- 
sidered desirable to maintain the existing policy until the managing agents of 
the Company were able to give satisfactory guarantees for ensuring the perpetual 
British constitution of the Company. It was decided not to move further in the 
mat^r until the question was again raised by the Company. With regard to the 
s^ond point, the Burma Government was informed that as the Company did not 
appear to have applied since 1902 for any increase to the limit of the area which 
tfesy are allowed to hold, it would be inadvisable without any specific reason 
to -recommend any modification of the limit sanctioned by Secretary of State. 
The Company subsequently suggested that the most effective way of securing 
that the Company would remaiu uuder British control was the appointment of 
a Government Director on the Company’s Board, who would have the power 
t<S pc^tpon^ a decision ou any point and to commtmicate it to Government. 

Were prepared to accept that arrangement 'provided Government would 
an assffl^^ that they would raise the import duty <m., foreign ml 
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sliould tlie price fall beloTF a miaimam to be fixed. The Government of India 
■were unable either to adopt the saggestioa or to give the assurance asked for. 

The question of the proper working and disposal of the -well sites in the ,Wo king of tie 
oil-fields in Yenangyaung, known as the rwingon and Bem4 Reserves, was 
the subject of prolonged correspondence with the Government of Burma, 

The Secretary of State, whose attention had been drawn by the Admiralty 
to the dangers arising from the excessive and unregulated prospecting opera- 
tions in the Reserves, asked that an enquiry should be made into the matter 
with a view to the possibility of making regulations for the scientific and 
systematic working of the wells, so as to prevent the risk (1) of exhaustion of 
the field, (2) of flooding, and (3) of damage by fire. The position was rendered 
specially difficult by the claims advanced by the Twinzayos, or hereditary oil 
diggers, under the agreement arrived at with them in 1892. It was eventually 
decided that a Committee, 'with Sir T. Eolland as President, should be appoint- 
ed to consider the practicability of devising means to place the working 
of the Reserves on a proper basis. 

The Committee considered that, in view of the proprietary interests con- 
cerned, a re-settlement of the field in blocks of a larger size than those existing 
was impossible. They proposed that a Regulation should be drawn up to 
control the working of the oil sands and to make provision against fires ; that the 
administration of the Regulation and supervision of the field generally should in 
future be entrusted to a "Warden assisted by an Advisory Board; and in so far 
as Government could take action to increase the distance between well sites in 
areas as yet unallotted, they strongly urged that such action should be taken. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was unable to recommend the adoption of the pro- 
posals made by the Committee for increasing the distance limit between well 
sites in the unallotted areas and for the formation of fire lines. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, accepted all the main proposals of the Committee, 
except a suggestion that legislation should be undertaken to empower Govern- 
ment to resume the subsisting grants and to re-issue them on revised conditions 
which were proposed. It was considered that the object which the Committee 
had in view could probably be attained -without having recourse to legislation, 
to which there were strong objections. The conclusions of the Government of 
India on the Committee’s report were eommunioated to the Government of 
Burma for necessary action, and a copy of the correspondence was sent to the 
Secretary of State. The drafts of a Regulation and the rales to be issued under 
it were accordingly submitted by the Local Government, but they were return- 
ed by the Government of India for revision in respect of certain matters. 

In June 1909 the Secretary of State forwarded a letter from the Admiralty re- Biporkaaon of 
gaiding an alleged scheme for exporting crude oil from Burma to foreign countries- 
The Admiralty enquired whether the Rangoon Refinery and other Companies 
winning oil in Burma were permitted by the terms of their leases to export 
crude oil, and, if so, whether such exportation had been carried on to any ap- 
preciable extent. After consulting the Government of Burma the Govemme^it 
of India reported that the rumour regarding the exportation of crude qi^ was 
unfounded, and that crude oil had not been exported in appreoiatio quantities. 

It was explamedrlhat the terms in oil winning leases were suffieienlto prevent 
t^e exportation .of, acrpdq., oil and that the only further precautionary acfcioii 
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necessary was to insert in leases of land for storage tanks a condition to the effect 
that oil should not be exported in a crude state, lh .0 condition referred to is 
being inserted in new leases of land. 

The Bnriaa Eahy In coDsequence of the depression in the ruby market, the Secretary of 
Mine* Company. Sanctioned in 1908 the postponement of the payment by the Ruby Mines 

Company of rents and percentage of profits due to Gorernment in February 
and Angust 1908, on the condition that, until the arrears were paid, no dividend 
should be declared. Anticipating farther applications from the Company in 
regard to future payments and for the revision of the terms of their lease, the 
Secretary of State asked for the opinion of the Government of India in regard 
to these matters. The Government of India agreed to the postponement, if 
applied for, of the payment of the amount due on 28th February 1909, on the 
condition previously imposed, but considered that it was unnecessary to revise 
the terms of the lease. The Company had in the meantime submitted a repre- 
sentation in which they requested (i) that the arrears of rent and percentage of 
profits up to and including the amount due ou the 28th February 1909 might 
be remitted and (ii) that, until the ruby market recovered, the Company might 
be permitted to pay to Government the royalties actually received by them 
from native miners less a collecting commission of 10 per cent. After consult- 
ing the Government of Burma, the Government of India recommended to the 
Secretary of State that, in view of the benefits which have followed to the 
Ruby Min® District from the operations of the Company, the second request 
made by the Company should be tentatively granted for a period of two years 
from 1st March 1909, the full collections being paid into the Government 
Treasury as realised and the Company’s commission being made over to them 
subsequently once a quarter. They did not press for the immediate realization 
of the arrears due to Government, but stipulated that they must be paid up in 
full before the Company declared dividends. As regards the existing condition 
in respect of the payment by the Company to Government of 30 per cent of 
profits no change was proposed. The Secretary of State agreed to these terms 
and communicated them to th6 Ruby Mines Company. 

_ Aiittviai prospert- As th© lesult o! an application from the Government of Burma in 1905 
Burma. ™ *** that they might he authorized to grant dredging licenses for gold and other 

minerals in the rivers in Burma on certain specified terms, Mr. Maolaren, the 
mining specialist attached to the Geological Survey Department, was deputed 
to carry out a survey of the rivers. On receipt of his report the question of 
framing special rules was further considered, and it was decided to frame a rule 
prescribing the area over which prospecting licenses for alluvial land might 
he granted. The Government of Burma was authorised to grant prospecting 
licenses for gold dredging in accordance with the mining rules, with the modi- 
fieatioa regards area prescribed in the new rule. 

On a representetion made by the Assam Oil Company it was decided in 
lannary 1806 that the Company should continue to pay royalty on 'Uew areas" 
at a rate lower tlian that prescribed in the Mining Rules. The reasons which 
led to this decision are that the Company have rendered valuable service in open- 
ing out the Dakhimpur District, and that the returns obtained on the very large 
oUtiay incurred by them have hitherto been disappointing. 

, Micu Mi*. , , Jn view of the difficulty and inconvenimice whifeh the existing method of 
“*"*** asses&igth© value of mica for the purpose of imlculating royalty involved, it 


B&ie of royalty 
liayable by tlie Assam 
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was decided in 1907 to levy an increased dead rent (mg., Rs. 1-8 instead of Re. 1 
per acre) in substitution for royalty. Power has, however, been retained to 
introduce at any time a royalty at an ad valorem rate, should the increased dead 
rent prove insufficient. 

In fixing the rate of royalty to be charged for mining chromite in Bengal Bate of royalty oa 
at 6 annas per ton as the equivalent of the 2^ per cent rate the G-overnment 
of India informed the Local Government that in view of certain enquiries made 
by the Admiralty in regard to the sources of supply of Indian chromite it 
might be found desirable to protect chrome supplies should there be any sign 
of rapid depletion, and suggested that a clause should be inserted in licenses 
and leases reserving to Government the power of raising the rate with a rise in 
the current marhet rates. 

In March 1906 proposals were submitted to the Secretary of State for the Eeorgmijation of 
reorganization of the Geological Survey Department. The Government of India 
were satisfied that the rates of pay sanctioned were insufficient to attract the 
class of officers which it was desired to secure, and not liberal enough to retain 
officers after they had acquired sufficient experience to qualify them as mining 
and geological experts. It was also clear that the Department could not at its 
existing strength undertake the scientific work for which it was primarily 
constituted, and at the same time devote that attention, which the interests of 
India demanded, to purely economic enquiries. Sanction was therefore 
requested to (1) the substitution of two new appointments in the graded list for 
the two short term appointments of mining specialists then existing ; (2) the 
creation of three additional appointments in the cadre ; (3) the amalgamation 
of the grades of Deputy Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents; 

(4) increased rates of pay for all grades, and (6) the appointment of a trained 
fthTe'mist. With the exception of the recommendation to increase the pay of the 
appointment of the Director, Geological Survey of India, the Secretary of State 
approved of all the proposals. In view, however, of the exceptional value of the 
services rendered by Mr- (now Sir) T. H. Holland, F. R. S., who held the post of 
Director, the Secretary of State sanctioned the grant to him of a personal 
allowance of Rs. 600 a month in addition to his pay of Es. 2,000. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Emigeation. 

I. — Eree emigration. 

(a) "Free emigration to self-governing Colonies, 

Voluntary emigra- The legislation of soQie of the self-governing British Colonies has on 
^cdonies. Several occasions attracted the attention of the Government of India as being 
prejudicial to British Indian emigrants. The protests which have been made 
have not always been productive of much visible effect ; but the Government of 
India have deemed it advisable to make their position plain, so as to give no 
excuse for the assumption that silence implied a tacit approval of the measures 
passed, and instances will be found below in which the Government of India 
have intervened in behalf of British Indians. 

Australia, In August 1905 a petition received from the Indian residents in Western 

ag^St‘\he Vfflteru Australia was forwarded to the Secretary of State with a strong protest against 
AcCwM. the provisions of the Western Australia Factories Act of 1904, which imposed 

grave disabilities on natives of India, as well as all other Asiatics. In December 
1905 the Government of India were informed that the Colonial Government 
had expressed their willingness to amend the provisions of the law which 
imposed disabilities on Asiatics as such. At the same tithe an assurance was re- 
ceived that the Secretary of State for India would' be consulted before any Acts 
of Colonial Legislatures odntaining provisions, to which exception might be 
taken by the Government of India, were submitted for the Eoyal assent. 

Besnit of aproteab A protest was made by the Gevemment of India against sections 6 and 7 ot 
Western Australia the Western Australia Early Olosing Amendment Act,' 190 i, which imposed a 
M^enf au^^isoa' serfous disability on British Indians in prohibiting the registration or employ- 
ment of Asiatics as keepers of or assistants in small shops in the Colony., In 
July 1906, information was received to the effect that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had brought the objections of the Government of India to the 
notice of the Colonial Government, with a request for the repeal of the sections 
or the substitution of provisions based on grounds other than those of race or 
colour, if any restrictions were considered necessary. 

ProtMi agrfnst the In 1906 the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Act to amend the 

Australian Immigra* iia«r‘ ^ 

tion Bestrictioii Aei A-ostraliaii Imimgration Eestriction Act of 1901. A copy of the original Act 
1905).^** 'Was not received by the Government of India until some months after it had 
been passed ; and it was not considered necessary to offer any objection at that 
time. But the Act having come under amendment, the opportunity was taken 
not only to criticise defects in the Amending Act, but also to explain the views 
ja^jtlie.Govemment of India on certain provisions of the former Act. 

The Colonial Office, however, considered the protest entered by the Govern- 
ment of India inadmissible on the ground that, as nmther the Act of 1901 nor the 
Amending Act of 1906 contained any provisions discriminating against ALsiatics 
th^ were not contrary to the polcy” ’ hitherto followed by His 
® Government in re^rd to Colonial legislation directed against coloured 
. The ■ . of Staie, for India decided, therefore, not to press the 

V T ‘ ' 
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obiectioDS to the Act, and in the circumstances the Government of India did 
not feel that they could more further in the matter. The more important pro- 
visions of the Amending Aot were published with a view to warning intending 
emigrants of the difficulties they might encounter in proceeding to the Australian 
Colonies; and the special attention of the public was drawn to the most 
material of the changes effected hy it, namely, the substitution of “ any pre- 
scribed language ” for “ an European language ” in the case of the dictation test 
to wliich immigrants are subjected before admission into the Commonwealth. 

The Government of India rejected a proposal put forward by an ex -Indian polli 
Army officer for the establishment of a Colony of Indian ex-soldiers in the ^'he’^orA 

north of Australia. The grounds of rejection were that the scheme would 
almost certainly be opposed by the Government of the Commonwealth ; that 
it would remove from India a class of men whom it was most desirable from 
the military point of view to keep in the country ; and that there would also he 
the risk that difficulties might arise as a result of the contact between the 
Indian settlers and their white neighbours. 

In connection with a proposal for the attachment of Australian officers to into a* 

the Indian Army, Lord Crewe raised the question whether the opportunity 
might not be taken by the Government of India to enter into an arrangement 
with the Government of the Commonwealth by which each Government would 
agree to adopt measures to prevent the departure from its ports of persons “be two 

whose entry into the territories of the other would not be permitted. The idea 
underlying the suggestion was that if an arrangement such as that referred to 
could he arrived at, it would have the effect of allaying the resentment felt hy 
British Indians regarding their treatment in Australia hy affording them 
the satisfaction of feeling that the Indian subjects of the Crown 
were entitled to no better and no worse treatment than their Australian 
fellow subjects. The Governmeut of India pointed out that the absence 
of any clamour or popular feeling showed that India was not very 
seriously affected by the immigration policy of the Government of the Com- 
monwealth, and that it would therefore be impolitic to reopen the question of 
the position of Indians in Australia, The suggestion was moreover inconsistent 
with the logical and consistent policy which the Government of India had 
hitherto maintained of not interfering with voluntary emigration from India ; 
and this was recognised by His Majesty’s Government, Against the abandon- 
ment of this policy no real advantage would be secured in favour of the British 
Indian subjects, while the invidious task of enforcing the necessary check at the 
port of departure would devolve on the Indian ■ Goyernment, . On the other 
hand the immigration of Australians info India would be subject to restrieticms, 
which, it was admitted, must necessarily be nominal rather than real. The one- 
sidedness of the arrangement would not escape detection, and the legislation 
which would have to be undertaken to give practical effect to Lord Orts^e’s 
suggestion' would be bitterly 'opposed hy Indian public opinion as embodying 
the principle on, which' is haSed. the antirAsiatio l^'islatimi of certain Colonial 

adhkinietrationB.. . Ew these rea^ns/ the Government of India, while. fully 
appreoiatlng the spiritin which Lord. (h-eM-e’s proposal was conceived, declin- 

led to aoeept solution suggested :by His Ikardship* 

In Lec’emhef '1906 the Government of ikdia'r^eiy^d from the '^<^ary 
of State a copy of pass^ hy the Parliament ^bf Cape Obldny to repeal 
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tlie Immigration Act of 1902. The most important change effected by the Act 
Tras that, whereas under the Act of 1902 Asiatics domiciled in South Africa 
were not included in the category of “ prohibited immigrants,” the new law 
exempted those persons only who were born in that country. Asiatics lawfully 
resident in the Colony were permitted, however, to be temporarily absent under 
permits issued under Eegulations approved by the Governor. The Secretary of 
State while regretting the modification made in the law, acquiesced in the Bill, 
and trusted that it would be administered in a liberal and equitable manner. 
The Government of India were therefore unable to move in the matter, A Reso- 
lution was issued publishing the more important provisions of the Bill, and 
requesting all Local Governments and Administrations to warn intending 
emigrants at the ports of embarkation of the difficulties they might encounter 
in proceeding to the Colony. An assurance was subsequently received from 
the Cape Government that the Act would be administered in an equitable 
manner. 

PosHion of Indians In September 1906 the Government of India received from His Majesty’s 

in the Transvaal, ggcretary of State for India a copy of correspondence containing proposals, which 
were accepted by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the introduction of 
legislative measures to remove the uncertainty in regard to the position of 
Asiatics resident in the Transvaal and to check illicit immigration. The papers 
showed that some of the substantial grievances from which Asiatics lawfully 
resident in the Colony suffered would be removed, and the Government of 
India therefore took no action in the matter. An Ordinance entitled “ The 
Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, 1006,” was subsequently passed 
by the Transvaal Legislature. The Ordinance met with strong opposition from 
the majority of the British Indian community in the Transvaal, who urged that 
it imposed unnecessarily harassing and degrading restrictions on Indians who 
were lawfully resident in the Colony and to whom protection had been pro- 
mised. The British Indian Association in the Transvaal deputed two delegates to 
lay their grievances before the Imperial Government. They represented to Lord 
Elgin that the Ordinance afforded no relief whatever to Asiatics, but on the con- 
trary aggravated the existing disabilities from which they suffered. After careful 
consideration of both sides of the question, and in view of the near approach of 
the establishment of responsible Government in the Transvaal, Lord Elgin 
declined to advise His Majesty to sanction the Ordinance, He stated that his 
object in authorising legislation was to ameliorate the position of Asiatics law- 
fully resident in the Colony, and that in view of the strong opposition with 
which it had been received by the British Indian community in general, it must 
be regarded as at least doubtful whether the Ordinance, which was widely 
different from the draft approved by him, did achieve that object. 

On the estahlrahment of responsible Government in the Transvaal, an Act 
en^tled the Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment Act ** was passed in 1907 

Ifee consent of the Imperial Government, which embodied all the essential 
petals ^ tte disallowed Ordinance. This Act and the Immigrants Restriction 
Act,- also passed ddring tite year, formed the subject of anxious consideration 
If the Government of India vrho lost no opportunity of |ikomg before the 
Se(9etay of State the intensity of the feeling whieh was evinced amongst all 
claves in India on the subject of the disabilities imposed on British Indians in 
&e®Sffinsvaal j and they nrged the necessity of securing differentiation in favour 
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of Asiatics of the educated and well-to-do classes and some mitigation of the 
administration of the Asiatic iLaw Amendment Act. In the meantime, however, 
the Colonial Government had, at the instance of the Secretary of State for India, 
agreed to a relaxation of some of the more stringent provisions of the Sestrie- 
tion Act. An assurance was given that there was no intention of refusing 
access to ruling chiefs, Indians of distinguished position, or high officials of 
Asiatic descent ; that legislation would bo undertaken to limit the power 
vested by the Act in the Executive to expel persons deemed to be dangerous to 
the peace, order and government of the Colony, and that in the meantime the 
power would not be exercised. The more important provisions of the Act 
were published for g^eral information by the Government of India. As 
regards the Transvaal Asiatic Eaw Amendment Act, before the representation 
made by the Government of India reached the Secretary of State, a settlement 
had been arrived at in the matter of the registration of British Indians who had 
a legitimate domicile in the Transvaal. The terms of the settlement provided 
that registration oflScials should not press for any information which offended the 
religious sense of applicants, and they recognised a distinction in favour of 
Indians who, by reason of their education or property or public character, were 
well-known, and who were therefore to be exempted, from the provision of the 
Act as to the taking of finger impressions. Although the despatch, which the 
Government of India addressed to the Secretary of State on the subject, was 
written without reference to the settlement which had removed the immediate 
causes of friction. His Majesty’s Government recognised the importance of 
supplying the Colonial Government with full information as to the feeling of 
the Government of India and the people of India on the question. A copy of the 
despatch was consequently forwarded to the Colonial Government, whose atten- 
tion was drawn to the reference it contained as to the harassing nature of the 
requirements of section 9 of the Act, which provides that a certificate of regis- 
tration must be produced on demand by any member of a police force or by 
any person authorised in that behalf. 

The settlement, however, proved to be short-lived. When the steps to be 
taken to give effect to the compromise came to be considered, the Asiatic 
leaders claimed that the agreement was intended to involve the repeal of the 
Begist ration Act of 1907, and to permit of the acceptance of voluntary registra- 
tion from Asiatics outside the Colony who were entitled to return, even in oases 
in which the period for such registration fixed by the terms of the agreement 
was exceeded. They further demanded that permits should be granted to 
refugees who were resident in the Transvaal for two years prior to the ^outbreak 
of the war and "who applied for registration "within a year, to persons holding 
registration certificates under the Dutch Daw 17o. 3 of 1885 as well ds to those 
holding Peace Preservation Ordinance permits. They also claimed that persons 
who could pass the education test should be permitted to enter the country, 
aT^d they Mked that an appeal should ha allowed from the Registrar of Asia- 
tics to the Supreme Couit. pnthe'olher hand,^ ^e Gpvernm^t maint^ned 
that there never was any inteuinon of repealing the Act ; that the vqmnin^ 
registration of Asiatics, whether within or without the Colony, m^t he^nd^ 
out within the three months’ limit ; and it was anno^ced that a Bill would be 
introduce validating the" Voluntary regwtration ' which had ^en place. 
On'thd" other points advanced by the Asiatipp, the Government were^ prepared 
to coinply Vith all'thmr demands except iii respect 6f the registration of holders 
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of permits fuder the Putoh Law No. S of 18S5 and the entry of eduoated 
They consequently introduoed an Asiatic Begistration Amendment 
Act. Taiidating the issue of voluntary r^istration certificates, and amending 
the Act in the following respects : — 

(1) Asiatics resident in the Transvaal for 3 years before the 11th October 
1899 were allowed one year within which to register. 


(2) Minors under the age of 16 were exempted from separate registra- 
tion. 

(8) An appeal from the Registrar was permittedHo a specially appointed 
magistrate whose decision was subject to review by the Supreme 
Court- 


(4) Signatures in English were to be accepted from applicants for trading 
licenses. 


As a result of the dispute between the Asiatic leaders and the Govern- 
ment, agitation both in South Africa and in India was revived. A number of 
x©fusing to comply with the Act were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment. Protest meetings were held at principal cities in India, and the inter- 
vention of the Government of India was again invoked on behalf of the British 
Indian community in the Transvaal. After a careful review of the demands 
of the .Indians, the Government of India addressed the Secretary of State, 
pointing out that, in view of the political effect in India of the measures 
taken to enforce the law, it was desirable that some settlement of the 
questions in dispute should be arrived at without delay. They recognised that 
they were not in a position to make a representation against the refusal of 
the Transvaal Government to repeal Act 2 of 1907 , but requested that con- 
siderate treatment should be accorded to those Indians who possessed pre-war 
rights but were not, prior to the outbreak of the war, continuously in the 
Transvaal for three years. As regards the admission of educated Indians, the 
Government of India asked whether it might not be possible to accede to the 
demand of the Indians that six professional men should be admitted each 
year. 

The views of the Government of India were communicated by Lord 
Crewe to the Transvaal Government, His Lordship at the same time suggested 
that the Colonial Government might be prepared to undertake the repeal of the 
Registration Acts of 1907 and 190 8, after the lapse of such period as would 
ensure that all Indians entitled to residence in the Colony had been registered 
under them, and to rely afterwards on the Immigration Law with such amend- 
ments as might be found necessary. Ihe Transvaal Government replied that 
if the layr operated hardly against Indians with pre-war rights, their case 
would be treated with every consideration. They pointed out that the Immi- 
gration Law authorised the Governor to issue temporary permits, and that, as 
th^e permits could he extended indefinitely to meet the case of professional 
men., there was no necessity to accord legal recognition to the proposal of the 
British Indians, which would be undesirable in the present state of feeling 
among the white population. They were also unable to promise the repeal of 
“lEegistration Acts at some future date, as such action would evoke serious 
agita^ok among tfe© white colmmuhity, while the British Indians would direct 
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their attention to obtain some amendment of the safeguards provided by the 
Immigration Law. 

His Majesty’s Government were, however, able subsequently to persuade 
the Colonial Government to agree to the repeal of the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, and to the amendment of Act 33 of 1908 with the object of 
authorising the admission of six Asiatics annually under certificates of per- 
manent right of residence so that their continued residence in the Colony 
might not be dependent, as it would be in the case of temporary permits, on 
the good will of the Transvaal Government. These amendments have not yet 
been carried out in view of the formation of the Union Government, The ex- 
tremists on the Indian side are not satisfied with this settlement, and the 
agitation is still being continued by them. 

A fresh source of trouble has arisen in the arrangement alleged to have 
been made with the Portuguese Government by the Transvaal Government 
for the deportation through the Mozambique of Indians convicted under the 
Registration Law of the British Colony. The objection taken by Indians to 
this arrangement was that the punishment of political offenders should not be 
entrusted to foreign Governments. To this the reply of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment was that the Portuguese Government in deporting Indians placed 
over the border acted under their own immigration regulations which apply 
equally to white and coloured persons. A number of Indians who were found 
in the Transvaal without registration certificates have been deported to India 
in this way. The arrival of the deportees in India has excited much attention 
in the public press and numerous protests have been addressed to the Gov- 
ernment of India against the action of the Colonial Government. It has been 
alleged that some of the men are domiciled in South Africa outside the .Trans- 
vaal, and that their deportation to India is opposed to the statement made in 
Parliament that such persons would be returned to the country of their 
domicile. The Government of Bombay in reporting the arrival of a batch of 
deportees pointed out that the landing of a ship load of destitute persons was 
most objectionable, not only from the sanitary point of view, but also on 
account of the serious political effect such occurrence would produce. The 
Government of India informed the Secretary of State of the excitement 
created in this country by these deportations and asked that an inquiry might be 
made into the allegations made in connection with the deportees. They also 
urged that further deportations should be suspended pending the inquiry. The 
Secretary of State has made representations to the Colonial Office, and the 
result is awaited. 

A Bill to amend and consolidate the laws relating to Municipal Cor* fodtion of Sri- 
porations submitted by tbe Natal Government for the Eoyal assent, was Natal, 
received by the Government of India in December 1906, It contained several 
provisions which seemed to the Government of India to be objectionable ; in 
particular, the definition of “ uncivilised races,” which included the descen- 
dants of Indians introduced as indentured labourers. A protest was addressed 
to the Secretary of State regarding this and certain other eku^ies whidt imposed 
special disabifities upon natives of India.^ 

The Natal Government consented to amend the Bill, so as to remove the 
objections takeU hy the Government of India, but His Majesty’s Government 
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insisted that, in view of the treatment to ■which Indian traders ■were subjected 
hy licensing’officers, either the Indians should continue to retain the right to 
municipal franchise, which the Bill proposed to withdraw, and thus have the 
power to influence the conduct of Municipalities, or else that the Dealers 
Licenses Act should be so amended as to confer on applicants for licenses the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. The Natal Government decided to 
delete clause 23 (o) of the Municipal Bill relating to the franchise. In view 
of the refusal of the Government of Natal to carry out the suggested amend- 
ment in the Licenses Act ; of the arbitrary manner in which the Act had recently 
been administered to the detriment of the interests of Indian traders in the 
Colony ; and of the further restrictive measures contemplated by the Colonial 
legislature, the Government of India decided that powers should be taken to prohi- 
bit indentured emigration to Natal from this country. With the sanction of 
the Secretary of State a Bill has been passed to take the necessary powers. In 
agreeing to the introduction of the Bill the Secretary of State, however, asked 
that it should not be put in use pending the inauguration of the South African 
Union as the Natal Government, when faced with the prospect of stoppage of 
indentured emigration, had expressed its desire to introduce an amendment of 
ihe Dealers Licenses Act, allowing the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
in respect of the withdrawal of licenses already held. The Government of 
Tridia in -their reply expressed their agreement with the Secretary of State that 
the right was more important in the case of existing licenses ; but they were 
unahle to see that this consideration would justify them in desisting from trying 
to secure the best terms they could for the Indians in the Colony. It was 
further pointed out that their demand as to the right of appeal from all deci- 
sions of the Licensing Board was no more than what they had all along been 
asking for under the threat of stopping emigration to the Colony ; and as it 
appeared that Natal could not do without Indian labour the present seemed a 
favourable opportunity for continuing to press for the complete right of appeal. 
The Government of India hoped, therefore, that in the interests of Indians in 
Natal the offer of the Colonial Government would be refused as being inade- 
quate. The Secretary of State, however, adhered to the view taken by him ; 
and ou the passing by the Natal Parliament of an Act allowing the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court against refusals to renew licenses, he gave the 
Colonial Government the assurance that, subject to a year’s limit, emigration 
to Natal would not be stopped until the South African Union had come into 
existence and decided on its policy in the matter. The action taken by the 
Government of India has met with general approval in India as was evidenced 
by the discussions which took place in the Imperial Legislative Council on a 
Besolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale for the discontinuance of emi- 
gration to South Africa. 

Ai^ from the administration of the Dealers Licenses Act, the anti- 
As^tlc feeling in the Colony fo-und expression in the following measures i— 

A rule passed by the Bduoation Department excluding pupils under 
the age of five and over the age of fourteen years from attendanod 
at any Government school for Indians. The rule has been with- 
drawn as the result of a protest addressed ■ by the Government 
of India. 

t^ee Bills, of which the first was intended to 
stoj^' further inaportatidn of indentured Indians after the 
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SOfcli June 1911, tlie second to stop the issue of new licenses to 
Indians after the 31 st December 1908, and the third to effect 
the total abolition of Indian licenses in 1918 on payment of 
compensation on a most exiguous scale. The second and the tbicd 
Dills have, however, been rejected by His Majesty’s Government 
as being open to most serious objections ; while the first was 
withdrawn by the Government of Natal itself — apparently as likely 
to prove injurious to the Colony— pending the report of a Com- 
mission appointed to consider the advisability of enacting the 
measure. The finding of the Commission is that the abolition 
of Indian labour would be attended by the extinction or decline 
of several of the industries of the Colony to the irreparable injury 
of individual and general interests. 

In 1906 the Canadian Government drew the attention of the Secretary of ^ 

State to the large number of Indians who had entered British Columbia 
and suggested that as there was no prospect of their obtaining employment in 
the country, information to this effect should be widely circulated to deter 
further emigration. The Government of India issued a Resolution warning 
intending emigrants of the risks they ran in proceeding to Canada. 

In spite of the warnings issued, the emigration of British Indians to the 
Dominion continued, and in 1908 the Canadian Government proposed:— 

(1) that the Government of India should forbid the emigration of Indians 

to Canada without passports, which should be limited to a number 
to be agreed upon by the two Governments concerned ; and 

(2) that an examining office should be established in India for the pur- 

pose of prohibiting the emigration of those who were physically 
unfit, or not properly equipped and financed. 

The Government of India were unable to accept these suggestions, which 
w'ere opposed to their accepted policy of non-interference with free emigration. 

Steps were, however, taken again to warn intendm^ emigrants that their 
landing in Canada was likely to arouse strong popular feeling. While these 
suggestions were under the consideration of the Government of India, an 
Order in Council was passed by the Colonial Government prohibiting the 
admission of immigrants into the Colony, unless they came direct from the 
country of their birth or citizenship by continuous journey and on through 
tickets purchased before starting. Wide publicity was given to this Order in 
India. 

In order further to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the matter 
the Dominion Government deputed one of its officers, Mr. W. D M. Hing, to con- 
fer with the Imperial Govmmment on the subject. As a result of the conference, 
it was suggested to the Government of India that they should make regulations 
for the shipping companies at Indian ports requiring • permits for emi^mnts to 
Canada and Umiting their numbers. In reply, the Government of India pointed 
out that the suggestion was open to the same objedion as the passport system 
above referred to j and added that, in opimon, the- only practical way of 
dealing mth. the was that the 4)(>h>nkl Government iWf shwld take 

unmiaratitHi into Canada. , .Mr. King then 
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proposed tliat it might be impressed on the shipping companies that under the 
law emigration to Canada under agreement was illegal, and that they should 
be asked°to exercise care to see that emigrants did not leave Indian ports in 
violation of this provision. As there was no obiection to this proposal, the 
Government of India asked the Maritime Governments to take the necessary 

action. 

A second Order in Council was passed by the Dominion Government in J une 
1908, prohibiting the entry into Canada of Asiatics other than those possessing 
treaty rights, who have not, on arrival in Canada, at least 200 dollars in their 
possession. The purport of this Order was published in India for general 
information. A Bill has since been passed by the Canadian legislature which 
would have the effect of exempting students and tourists from the operation of 
the two Orders in Council. 

The measures taken to prevent the immigration of Indians into Canada, 
formed the subject of discussion with Mr. King, who visited India on his 
way to Shanghai as the Canadian representative on the Joint Opium 
Commission. The discussion resulted in the view that there was practical 
certainty that these measures would be effective. 

A proposal was made in September 1908 to transfer a number of Indians 
from British Columbia to British Honduras, and a delegation of Indians with 
a representative of the Dominion Government visited British Honduras to 
ascertain clearly the prospects of employment in the latter Colony. 
The proposal was, however, dropped. In this connection Colonel Swayne, 
Governor of British Honduras, who visited British Columbia, reported that there 
was no justification for the view that large numbers of Indians there were unem- 
ployed and in distress. On the contrary, he found that their position in the Colony 
left little to be desired, and he was so sanguine of their future prosperity that he 
anticipated a further influx into British Columbia of Indians, attracted by the 
prospects of employment- in the Colony. The Dominion Government conse- 
q^uently repeated the proposal made by them in 1907 that the Government of 
India should take steps to restrict the departure of Indians, in view of the 
possibility of danger arising which might have results prejudicial to British 
interests in India. To this proposal the Government of India replied that, 
after a review of aU the circumstances of the case, they were unable, to depart 
from the policy which they had adopted of abstaining from interfering with 
free emigration. 

(b) Free emigration to Crown Colonies. 

vofentery 0 inigi». ^fhe emigration of British Indians to Crown Colonies has also on a number 

lioB to Ctowa Colonies _ ^ 

an^i^rotectoiiMics. of ©ccasioBS 00621 tm suojoct 01 Consideration by tne Government of India. 

OiMwaow of ' la 1910 British Indian community in Zanzibar addr^sed a memorial 

JBritisli in « * 

Zmskh&u to the* Secretary of Stete in which they set forth a number of grievances 

wjpeh had arisen from laws tod regulations passed d-uring recent years. 

India in f<^warding the memorial to the Secretary of State 
stated, that some-of the complaints appeared to call for an enquiry, and asked 
thU mighl he afforded au oppcfftunity of expressing their opinion upon the 
reegd.ts.of any which might be made. 
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In Southern Rhodesia, an Ordinance, following the lines of the legislation SonAera EhodeBia. 
adopted in the Transvaal in respect of Asiatic immigration, was passed by the 
local legislature and submitted to His Majesty’s Government. Its main pro- 
vision was designed to exclude, without regard to educational qualifications, all 
Asiatics who had not acquired a domicile or received the specific permission of 
the Governor to reside in the Colony. The Ordinance was, however, disallowed 
by His Majesty’s Government. 

Intimation was received in September 1908 that His Majesty’s Govern- British East Africa; 
ment had sanctioned the appointment of a representative of the British Indian 
community to the Legislative Council of the East African Protectorate. 

(c) Free emigration to Foreign countries. 

"With a view to discourage emigration to New Caledonia and California, piacopragementof 
the Government of India, on being informed by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India that there was no prospect of employment for Indian labourers 
in these countries, issued Resolutions warning intending em^rants of the risks 
they ran in proceeding to these places. 

In view of the occurrence of Asiatic riots in certain parts of the 
United States of America, the Government of India issued, at the instance of 
the Secretary of State, a Resolution warning intending emigrants that the 
industrial conditions in that country were unfavourable to British Indians. 

In bringing to notice certain cases of repatriation of destitute Indians, i^ypt. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General at Port Said suggested that no passports should 
be issued by the Indian Government to natives of India of the poorer classes^ 
except on payment of a deposit of £10. As the possession of passports by 
Indians departing from India is not compulsory, this suggestion could not be 
accepted, but the Government of Bombay were requested to issue a notification 
stating that there was no prospect of employment for Indians in Egypt, and 
that in the event of their destitution, there was no likelihood of their being 
afforded relief. 

In Hecetnber 1906 the Secretary of State forwarded a copy of correspond- 
enoe with Colonel Sir Thomas Holdioh, K.O.M.G-, Chairman of the Directors indiaascoionisteinto 

^ the State of Cbmpas# 

of the Land Company of Chiapas, Mexico, regarding a proposal for the impor- Mexico, 
tation of natives of India as colonists into the State of Chiapas. The Govern- 
ment of India were of opinion that, in the circumstances stated, there was 
no legal objection to the proposal, and an assurance was given that no obstacles 
would be placed in the way of the Land Company of Chiapas recruiting 
voluntary settlers through its own agents, but that they were unable to agree to a 
proposal made by Sir Thomas Holdioh that, as an inducement to emigration, a 
notification should be fesued in India to the effect that suitable employment and 
good wages were open to such colonists as chose to accept them. 

II —Indentured emigration to British and Foreign Colonies. 

The second of the main headings into which the subject of emigration may 
he divided relates to indentured emigration to British and Foreign Gohmies, wMeh 
is regulated by the Indian Emigration Act (XVII of 1908). The Act peovides 
for the recruitment oi labourers in Indian wMle their proper tr^tment in the 
Colonies is-®tf€@®sa!dad.by;3aws passed by .Hie^Colmiial ' Govmmments with the 
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Appointment of an In September 1908 the Government of India were asked by the Secre- 
tary of State for an expression of their view^ on a proposal, put forward by 
the Colonial OfiBee, that an Inter-Departmental Committee should be appointed 
tmjicaiBritiehCoio..^^ondon to consider the system of Indian emigration to tropical British 
Colonies, The Government of India were also asked to nominate for the appro- 
val of the Secretary of State an officer to represent them on the Committee. 

In reply the Government of India restated their policy in respect of 
Colonial emigration and pointed out that in the interval of thirty years which had 
elapsed since their policy of neutrality had been formulated by Lord Lytton’s 
Government two new and important factors had arisen, both of which tended 
more to the restriction than to the encouragement of emigration. One of these 
had reference to the difficulties experienced in connection with the treatment of 
Indian immigrants in the self-governing Colonies. Any one of the more 
important Crown Colonies might in due course be accorded the privilege of self- 
government ; and it was impossible for the Imperial Government to guarantee 
that a change in the status of a Crown Colony would not involve an alteration in 
the status of its Indian settlers. The second factor was the vast increase in the 
demand for labour in India, due to the development of industries, which made 
it desirable to retain labour in the country as much as possible. For these 
reasons, the Government of India did not see any likelihood of their being able 
to agree to any material change in the conditions or regulations, under which 
indentured emigration is at present carried on. It was admitted, however, 
that a discussion of the many difficult problems which attend the emigration of 
Indian subjects to the Crown Colonies might contribute to the solution of some 
at any rate of them, and might enable some definite line of action to be formu- 
lated for adoption in future. On the understanding, therefore, that they reserved 
to themselves the right to discuss in detail any conclusions at which the Com- 
mittee might arrive, the Government of India agreed to the proposal for the 
appointment of the inter-Departmental Committee. Mr. S. H. Fremantle, I.C.S., 
of the United Provinces, was, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
deputed to England as their representative. The report of the Committee has 
recently been received but has not yet been considered. 


Proposal fot the 
refluiaption of emi- 
gintiou to Keui^oa* 


At tbe instance of the French Charg4 d’ Affaires in London, the question of 
the renewal of emigration to the Colony of Eeunion which has been suspended 
since 1882, was again taken into consideration by the Government of India. 
The French Government were, however, unwilling to give a guarantee of fin- 
aid to the planters in the colony, which was one among a number of 
conditions insisted upon’ by the Government of India as essential to a renewal 
of emigration to Eeunion. All that they were prepared to undertake was to 
see that the regulations governing the relations of coolies with their em- 
idoyers were strictly observed. Both the Secretary of State and the Gov- 
ernment of India w^ unable to accept this undertaking as affording the 
ne<»8sary safeguai^ against abuses. * 

Subsequeently the Government of India were informed that the appoint- 
ment of Protector of Immigrahts at Edunion had been abolished and the 
IAfai^»ticm Service had feeeto transferr^ to the Service de Venregistrement. 
The adoptmn of this course has led to the issue of a warning by the Secretary 
of .State that it would he impossible for him, to consent to the re-opening of 
fe id^PP^ion upless the French Government were prepared to arrange 
f ^cimt of the Immigration Department of the Ckdony, 
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The question of the repatriation of Indian labourers from Martinique and Repatsiation of 

^ ludiaii labonrets 

Guadaloupe also formed a subject of negotiation with the French GoTernment* 

^ WgsI# XndiGs 

The reply of the French Government and the reports received from the Consular 
Officers have not removed the doubts and uncertainties which existed as to the 
number of Indians entitled to repatriation and the number who are willing 
to avail themselves of this right. The Government of India have insisted that 
the matter should be placed beyond doubt, and have suggested that a joint 
enquiry should be made by the French Government and some British Officials. 

They have also asked that the French Government slionld‘indicate in detail the 
measures which it is proposed to take to ensure the regular despatch of convoys 
of return immigrants. They have also stated that they could not regard the 
matter as satisfactorily settled without some guarantee from the French 
Government that special financial assistance would be given by them towards 
the early repatriation of the Indian immigrants from the two Colonies, which is 
beyond their budget resources. 

In November 1906 the Secretary of State forwarded a note from the Dutch Questions eonneet- 

. ^ T -1 • i j 1 1 1 j 1 TVT with ludian immi- 

Charge d Affaires in London communicating two [proposals made by the JN ether- grants ia Surinam. 

lands Government affecting Indian immigrants in Surinam, namely, (1) that the 

period of residence entitling Indian immigrants to a free return passage to India 

should be extended from 5 to 10 years ; and (2) that the restriction prohibiting 

Indian immigrants from working in the gold mines and in the Balata forests 

should be relaxed, so as to allow of the grant of concessions for gold mining and 

other industries to well-to-do time-expired immigrants. The Government of 

India were unable to accept the first of these proposals which had been pressed 

before on several occasions. They were willing to accept the second proposal 

and His Majesty’s Government accepted the views of the Government 

of India, with the modification that immigrants who are still in the status of 

labourers should also be permitted to work in the gold bush on certain specified 

conditions. Ilis Majesty’s Government declined to accede to a farther request 

of the Netherlands Government that the coolies should be required to contri- 

hnte towards their return passage. 

The Government of India were consulted by the Secretary of State regard- withdrawal of the 
ing a draft Bill which had for its object the withdrawal of a privilege under Qaa®* 
which Indian immigrants in Jamaica, who have completed ten years’ residence 
in the Colony, were entitled to commute their right to a return passage for 
grant of land. As the grant of land free of charge in lieu of return passage was 
at best only a concession, the continuance of which was dependent on the will of 
the granter, the Government of India did not consider that they could reasonably 
offer any opposition to its withdrawal. 

Certain modifications have, with -the consent of the Government of India, Fiji 
been introduced in the Fji Immigration Ordinance, The age for adult immi- 
grants has ^been raised from 12 to 15. A provision has been enacted, laying 
down that, the right .of a labourer to make money payment in commutation for 
a terpi of service in certain cases shall in future only be exercised at the option 
of the employer, ■ The Government of India declined to accept a proposal to 
enhance .the rate of commutation from Sd, to d«^. per day. 

-In December 1906 the Govemm^t of India signified their .approval to a Natal Bni to muic. 
measure passed by the Natal Legislature with the object of legalizing polyga- htive to the soar,- 

before arrival in Natal, and 
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of enforcing under severe penalties the registration of marriages contracted 
in the Colony, so as to preveit parents from trafficking with their daughters by 
giTlng them in marriage more than once to different individuals. When the 
Bill had been first received, the Government of India represented that, in the 
absence of precise information, the penalties prescribed were out of all propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the offences involved. On receipt of the Act, with 
connected papers, they did not press their objection, and accepted the Colonial 
Government’s estimate of the requirements of the case. 

Employment of Bebruarv 1907 the Secretary of State communicated a request from 

time-expired coolies ^ v z-t o 

on railway ia j{ 0 gsrs. Griffiths and Company, London, Contractors for a Railway from 

Poitn^neae ngoa. through Portugucse Angola towards Central Africa, that permission 

might he given by the Government of India to the embarkation of a large 
number of Indians from Durban for work on the railway. In the absence of 
any information as to the conditions of employment, sanction was refused in 
accordance with the settled policy of Government respecting emigration to 
foreign countries. The request was, however, renewed on the grounds that the 
people in question were time-expired emigrants, that they were going free of 
indenture, and that they would be entitled to repatriation at the end of two years* 
It was also urged that the Natal Government had undertaken to watch the inter- 
ests of the coolies. In view of these assurances the Government of India with- 
drew their veto. 

Subsequent correspondence received from the Secretary of State showed 
that previous to embarkation the coolies were placed under contracts which were 
open to very serious objections. The Government of India consequently 
addressed a strong protest to the Secretary of State in the matter. They 
requested that certain modifications should be made in the agreements and that, 
should the contractors decline to accept the terms proposed by the Government 
of India or neglect to carry them out, the Colonial Government should he 
reminded of the promise given by them, when the proposal was originally made, 
to safeguard the interests of the coolies, and that they should be asked to amend 
their Immigration Restriction Act, so as to permit of the readmission of the 
labourers into Natal. The Natal Government replied that they had no power 
to vary the contracts, hut that steps would be taken to arrange with the con- 
tractors for the repatriation of the families of the coolies who were introduced 
mto Natal under the provisions of Act 17 of 1895, and to remove the other 
objections that had been made. 

In July 1908 reports were received from the Bengal Government on the 
miserable condition of the labourers repatriated from Lobito Bay, and it was 
considered that the Secretary of State sh£uad:1)e asked to bring to the notice 
of the Government of Natal the facts reported in the Local Government’s 
letters. In the meantime, the India Offi.ce forwarded correspondence which 
contained satisfactory explanations from the contractors in regard to the treat* 
ment of the labourem, as well as correspondence from the Natal Government 
regarding the allegation that the coolies were returned to India against their 
will. In view of these explanations and of the fact that the coolies, except 
deserters, had either returned to India or to Natal, no further action was con- 
^mred necessary. 
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The question of the emigration of Indians to East Africa came under con- 
sideration in connection ^vith a proposal from the G overnment of Bombay 
who, in bringing to notice certain cases in which Indians had been recruited for 
service on the Uganda Railway in contrayention of the Emigration Act, sug- 
gested that, in view of the large number of persons proceeding to the Colony, 
most of whom were probably under an implied agreement for service, it was 
desirable to free emigration to East Africa from all restrictions in the same way 
as emigration to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements had been exempted from the 
operation of the Emigration Act. This suggestion the Government of India 
were unable to accept. They did not consider that emigration to East Africa 
could be regarded as being on the same footing as that to Ceylon and the 
Straits. They, however, brought to the notice of the Secretary of State the 
irregularities noticed by the Government of Bombay in respect of recruitment 
for service on the Uganda Railway. As a result of their representation, the 
Administration of the Protectorate issued instructions to the departments 
concerned to he careful to avoid a repetition of such irregularities ; and the 
Secretary of State referred to the inter- Departmental Committee the sug- 
gestion made by the Government of Bombay regarding the general question of 
emigration to East Africa. A detailed statement of the views of the Govern- 
ment of India on the latter point was forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for communication to the Committee. 

In January 1910 the Government of the Straits Settlements proposed 
the withflrawal of the prohibition which forbids recruitment of labourers for the 
Straits Settlements outside the limits of the Madras Presidency, The Govern- 
ment of India were unable to accept the proposal on the ground that the 
reasons put forward by the Colonial Government, namely, that improvements 
have been introduced into the Immigration Enactments and that other changes 
have in recent years been made in the direction of safeguarding the interests 
of Indian coolies in these Colonies, were not suflfioient to outweigh- the geo- 
graphical and climatic considerations which had influenced the Government of 
India in not approving of similar proposals in the past. 

In March 1907 the question of the supervision of Indian emigrants in 
Johore came under consideration in view of a statement by the Superintendent 
of Straits Settlements Emigration, Negapatam, which was communicated to 
the Government of India by the Government of Madras, that the Indian 
Immigration Department of the Colony had no control over estates in Johore, 
and could .not be held responsible for the treatment of Indian coolies in the 
State. Subsequently it was ascertained that the Johore Immigration Enact- 
ment, 1885, had been revised and that two important changes in sections A and 
63 of the enactment had been introduced, which were in the direction of 
fliminishing the control hitherto allowed to the Governments of the Straits 
Settlements and of Madras over Indian immigration into J chore. 

The Government of India accordingly addressed representations to the 
Colonial Government, who, while expressing regret at their omission to consult 
the Government of India prior to the introduction of the new Enactment, 
stated that they had received an assurance from, the Sultan of Johore 
that no person would be selected for the appointment of . Superintendent of 
Immigration who was not acceptable to the Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
They added, that they were confldent that every facility would he afforded 
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by the Sultan, should it be found necessary at any time to depute an officer in 
the sei’Tice of the Indian or of the Colonial Government to enquire into the 
condition of Indian labourers in the State. The Government of India accepted 
these assurances. 


Opening ofeiiigra- A notification u as issucd in March 1010 exempting emigration to the 
Kfd.h, Perils and States of Kedah, Perlis and Kelantan on the coasts of the Malay Peninsula 
tb°e MaUyfi'om the Operation of the Indian Emigration Act, XVII of 1908. The exemp- 
Pcninsnia. granted on conditions such as had been attached to similar concessions 

made in favour of the Straits Settlements and the Eederated Malay States and 
on the further understanding that every labourer, whether under written or 
verbal agreement, would have the right to terminate such agreement by 
giving one month’s notice to his employer. 


employment” of in! mortality amongst indentured Indians in the Federated 

dentured Indian im- Malay States engaged the attention of both the Government of India and His 

migrants mtlieFeae- i 3 rs 

rated Malay States. Majesty s Government. At the instance of the latter, the Pederal Government 
issued orders forbidding the employment of indentured coolies on the labour 
estates after the 30th June 1910. 


Amendment of tiie Two amendments in the Indian Emigration Act, 1883, were introduced by 

-^ct XII of 1908 which became law in October 1903. The first of these 
amendments, which excludes from the operation of the Act Indian subjects of 
foreign European settlements in India, w'as enacted in deference to certain 
representations made to His Majesty’s Government by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in consequence of the action taken by the Protector of Emigrants, Bombay, 
in declining to permit the departure of a number of Goanese Indians bound 
for Eoui'enco Marques. The object of the second amendment was to remove 
the difficulty experienced in Bengal on account of a provision in Section 18(1) 
of the Act which did not permit a Local Government to appoint more than one 
person to be Medical Inspector for the examination of emigrants. 

An Act (XVII of 1908) was passed in December 1908, consolidating the 
various amending Acts passed since 1883. 

Section 6 of the consolidating Act was amended in July 1910, so as to 
confer on the Governor-General in Council the power to discontinue emigration 
to any country at his discretion. The power was taken with the object of 
enabling the Government of India to prohibit emigration to any Colony where, 
as in IS atal, satisfactory treatment was not accorded to the free Indian immi- 
grants. 

(***)• — Inland emigration, 

SeraiBi Poiey and respouse to E recommeudation made at the Conference of Indian and 

tiie sBppiy of^bour Chambers of Commerce, an enquiry was instituted into the causes of the 

Of labour available for employment in 
c0BBtetaon with or^nised industries in India. The reports of Messrs, i’oley and 
Fremanaei thetWo officers appointed to hold the enquiry^ confirmed the view taken 
by the Government of Ipdm at the time of the , institution of the enquiry that 
there was no very serious deficiency of labour in the. prinoipar disferiots of Bengal 
and the United Provinces. They contain much useful information as to the tracts 
s^Uy favourable for recruitment As regards the recommend- 
eimtadaed in the ^^orts as to the assistance which Government 
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might afford in the matter of the supply of labour, the Government of India 
were of opinion that the recruitment of labour must be left wholly to em- 
ployers, and that the participation of Government officers should he condned 
to the collection of information regarding the most suitable localities for 
recruitment and to the communication of such information to the Cham- 
bers of Commerce for the use of the various industries. The Governments 
of Bengal and the United Provinces were accordingly instructed to issue the 
necessary orders to district officers to furnish the Chambers of Commerce with 
half-yearly statements as to the prospects of reoruitmeut in their districts and 
with special reports in case of impending famine or scarcity, reviewing the 
conditions in the recruiting areas. 

At the instance of the Secretary of State, the Government of India asked Amendment 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam for their views as to the pro- dare 
priety and legality of a Circular issued by the Assam Administration in 1903, 
which prescribed the procedure to be followed by magistrates in dealing with 
complaints from labourers under section 166 of the Assam Labour and Emigra- pILtionafwm 
tion Act, 1901, and complaints regarding illegal detention of labourers on a 
tea garden. It had been pointed out by Mr Donelan M. P., that the Oir- 
cular was objectionable in principle, in that it required the magistrate to 
refer the complaint of the coolie to the garden manager who is usually the 
principal . person against whom the complaint is directed. In reply the Local 
Government explained that the Circular had been issued in the interests of the 
coolie, the main object being to ensure that complaints made by him were not 
overlooked. It was added that the Circular had been conspicuously successful in 
removing friction between the employer and the coolie, and that it had been 
eminently beneficial to the latter. In view, however, of the legal objection that 
might he taken to it, the Local Government withdrew the Circular and intro- 
duced an amended procedure. The revised instructions, which were approved 
by the Government of India, are addressed to Inspectors of Labourers instead 
of to magistrates, and are calculated to secure the desired object without being 
open to objection on the score of illegality. 

In February 1906 it was found necessary to appoint a Committee to Alteration 
enquire into the system of recruitment of labour for the tea gardens of Assam, otnmito!^ 
The Chief Commissioner had proposed that Aot VI of 1901, except sections 122 
and 123, should he wiOidrawh at once from tl»e Surma Valley and the Districts 
of Goalpara and Kamrup, and that it should be retained tentatively in the 
Brahmaputra Valley, the power of sunimaiy arrest then exercised by planters 
being abolished. He was averse to the appointment of a Committee, and 
desired to keep the proposals regarding the Snrma Valley entirely separate from 
those connected with the Assam Valley. The Government of India, while 
accepting his conclusions as to the Surma and Lower Assam Valleys, were 
unable to' agree dn the point of procedure. They considered that it was of the 
first importance to secure the cordial co-operation and support of the Indian 
Tda AsSobiation and the interests whi^ it represents, if any material improve- 
ment in existing conditions was to W a(diieved. Both that body and.its Assam 
Valley Branch were desirous that the matter should he tireated as a whole, and 
that the whole xpiestion of the labour supply throughout the province should 
be rdferred to a representative commission for enquiry and report. They appre- 
hend^ that if the cate'" the Surma Valley were dealt with separately, the 
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diffioulties experienced in obtaining labourers for Upper Assam would be fur- 
ther accentuated. In deference to these opinions it was decided that a Com- 
mittee should he appointed to investigate the general working of Act VI of 
1901 in connection with emigration to the labour districts in the Upper Assam 
Valley, and to report whether the withdrawal of the Act from the Surma 
Valley Districts would prejudicially affect recruitment in the Upper Assam 
Valley Districts. The Committee were not precluded from considering any 
matter which they might deem pertinent to their enquiry, but, at the suggestion 
of Sir Dampfylde Duller, it was distinctly laid down that the question of the 
desuability of withdrawing the Act from the Surma Valley and the districts of 
Goalpara and Kamrup did not fall within the scope of their investigations, the 
proposals of the Chief Commissioner on this point having been supported 
by a majority of the planters in the Surma Valley and already approved by 
the Government of India. The Committee, as constituted, included represent- 
atives of the Governments of Bengal and Bastern Bengal and Assam, and 
of the tea industry in the Surma and Assam Valleys. 

The Committee submitted its report in August 1906 ; and the Government 
of India, after consulting the Local Governments concerned, the Indian Tea 
Assomtion, and the Secretary of State, published a Resolution in February 
1908, which embodied their orders on the specific points raised in the report and 
explained their attitude towards the whole question. In accordance with the 
Committee’s recommendation, they decided that the Act of 1901 should remain 
in force in the Assam Valley for a period of two years, after which the question 
of its continuance on present lines would be taken into consideration. In the 
meantime the operation of the Act was modified in two important particulars : 
the right of private arrest hitherto vested in employers was withdrawn, and the 
taking of contracts in the labour districts was abolished, the object in view 
being gradually to introduce greater freedom in the management of labour 
on the gardens. The Government of India, while agreeing with the conclusion 
of the Committee that the minimum wage prescribed by the present Act 
was no longer an inducement to emigration, decided in view of the generally 
fe.vourable opinion expressed by the Committee as to the material condition of 
labourers on the gardens, to leave the question of raising the wage to the indus- 
try concerned. 

As regards recruitment, the Government of India accepted the opinion of 
the Committee that the contractor could not be altogether dispensed with, but 
that he should invariably be licensed. They also agreed to the modifications 
in the conditions for licensing contractors and their recruiters which were 
suggested by the Committee, and asked Local Governments to have these modi- 
fications introduced. The system of recruitment specially recommended by the 
Committee is that conducted, by garden sardars. With a view to assisting this 
fcscm. of recruitment, the Government, of the United Provinces and of Bengal 
rei^eotively dos^ to contractors’ recruitment the whole of the United Provin- 
•ees Patna ^d Bhagalpur Divisions. The Government of India 

aiffiepted the recommendation of the Committee that special facilities for re- 
• cputment diould he granted to sardars who are assigned to the local agents of 
oa^pproved associatfiyim and who, work under their guidance and control. If a 
was not demanded, all that would he required of the local agent would 
-be that he should keep, omrtain -returns and«supply the magistrate with any 
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information lie might call for, and should also produce the emigrants for exami* 
nation when ordered. 

It was decided to retain the recruitment proyisions of the Act in regard to 
the Surma Valley district and the districts of Kamrup and Goalpara, and an 
Act was passed in 1908 to ameud the law. Section 2 of the Act of 1908 re- 
enacted section 91 of the old Act, so as to enable Local Governments by noti- 
fication to dispense with or relax any of the provisions of Chapters III and IV 
of the Act, subject to any conditions that may be prescribed in the notification. 

The section was made elastic in order that the new procedure might be applied 
hereafter, if considered expedient, to other labour districts besides those above 
referred to. The Act also amended section 218 of the Act, so as to provincialize 
the Inland Labour Transport Fund. The amendment admits of the deficits 
of one province being met from the surplus in another province, and as the 
expenditure of the receipts is restricted to the purposes specified in the Act, it 
will secure the application of the surplus accruing towards the reduction of the 
annual or the registration fees. 

On the passing of the new Act, the Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam issued, with the approval of the Government of India, a Notification 
exempting the Surma Valley districts and the districts of Kamrup and Goalpara 
from the operation of some of the provisions of the Act relating to labour 
districts. The Governments of Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces Administration simultaneously issued notifications, de- 
claring that certain provisions of the Act regarding the recruitment of labourers 
should not apply to these districts. 

In July 1907 the Government of India sanctioned a proposal of the Gov-^^uhou 
ernment of Bengal to prohibit free unlicensed recruitment under section 92 of 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act (VI of 1901) in all the districts of 
Bengal. The measure had been strongly recommended by the Labour Enquiry 
Conunittee. 

In February 1908 the Government of India sanctioned a proposal of 
Government of Madras that the districts of Godavari, Kistna, Gbintur and 
Nellore should be opened to sardari recruitment under Chapter IV of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act (Act VI of 1901), the Godavari Agency 
tracts, however, remaining closed as before. The proposal was supported by the 
Labour Enquiry Committee. 

On the advice of the Committee and at the request of the Government of 
India, the Government of Madras * repealed Madras Act V of 1866 which was 
considered to be unnecessary in view of the fact that Act VI of 1901 fulfils 
the purpose of the Act in regulatiDg recruitment for Assam. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Economic Pbodtjctb, Practical Arts and Museums, Eishebies and 

VTeioets and Measures. 

Economic Products. 

Future organisation Ou the retirement in April 1906 of Sir George Watt, Reporter on 
p«ancli®n^«^Economio Products to the Government of India, the question of the future 
”“*• constitution of the Economic Products Department came under consideration. 

The Board of Scientific Advice, who were consulted by the Government 
of India, recommended the amalgamation of the Economic Products Depart- 
ment with the Botanical Survey and the maintenance of only a small gallery 
of exhibits of general educational or commercial importance in the Indian 
Museum. They were also of the opinion that economic botanical investigation 
should in future be conducted by the reorganised Botanical Survey and the 
allied Departments of the Government of India. As regards the work con- 
nected with the collection and classification of material for the revision of 
the Dictionary of the Economic Products of India and the supply of products 
to the Imperial Institute, which was hitherto performed by the Economic 
Products Department, the Board considered that each Department of the 
Government of India concerned should undertake its own share of such work. 
The proposals of the Board were accepted by the Government of India, but on 
account of the financial position they have not yet addressed the Secretary of 
State on the subject. The question is however, now under consideration 
whether the Reporter on Economic Products could not be transferred to the 
Botanical Survey without waiting for its reorganization. 

Beririon of fte Die- In 1906 the India Office informally raised the question whether the revision 

tionarj cf tne Eco- 

jom^Prodticts of of the Dictionary of the Economic Products of India should be undertaken on 
the completion of the abridgment of the Dictionary then under preparation in 
England by Sir G. Watt. The Board of Scientific Advice were of opinion that 
a general revision of the work should not be undertaken for several years in 
view of the fact that scientific enquiry into agricultural end veterinary subjects 
had only recently been organised on an adequate scale. They reserved for con- 
sideration by a Sub Committee a proposal'that a revised edition might at once 
be undertaken to include only those minor articles hot dealt with in the abridg- 
ment. The Sub-Committee recommended that a revised edition relating to these 
rp>mqr products should be undertaken at once. The Government of India agreed 
the Board that it was desirable to postpone the general revision, but they 
were doubtful whether it was desirable to break up the Dictionary in the manner 
propf^ed .by the Sub-Committee. The Secr^ary of State was informed aocord- 
ingly and was asked to obtain the views of the Royal Society on the subject. 

Kie Royal Society were opposed to the revision of the articles on minor 
products in the Dictionary of Economic Products, but expressed the opinion 
that a general reviaon of the Dictionary was urgently required. The Govern- 
ment of India agreed with tbe Royal Society on the first point hut adhered to 

previous decision in favour of the postponement of the general revision. 
The Secretaiy of State accepted this opinion. 
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^Pfactical Arts and Museums. 

In Pebruary 1906 a despatch was received from the Secretary of State ^“periai 
regarding the arrangements to be made for the future management of the 
Indian Section of the Imperial Institute. The Government of India accepted 
the suggestion of the Secretary of State that a Committee should be appointed 
to consider the question, and indicated the questions which the Committee 
should be asked to consider. 

In August 1906 the Secretary of State forwarded the report of the Com- 
mittee in which Sir J. Hewett represented the Government of India. The Com- 
mittee were of opinion that, with the exception of the work done for India in 
the Scientific Department, the condition of the Indian Section was unsatis- 
factory, and among other recommendations for its improvement they suggested 
that the management of the section should be transferred to the Board of Trade, 
a third Manager, selected by the India Office, being added to the existing 
Managers of the Institute, and a lump sum of about £1,000 being paid to the 
Board for establishment charges. They further proposed that the existing grant 
to the Scientific and Technical Department of the Institute should, subject to 
certain conditions, be increased and that steps should be taken to develop the 
functions of the Indian Trade Inquiry office which had been established in 
London. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee regarding the Indian Section and the Scientific and Technical Depart- 
ment, and asked the Secretary of State to make the necessary arrangements 
with the Board of Trade to give effect to the recommendations. With reference 
to the Indian Trade Inquiry office they deputed Mr. H. S. Lawrence, I.O.S., 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay, to enquire into the needs of the office and to 
advise definitely as to the lines on which it should be reorganised. 

The management of the Indian Section of the Imperial Institute was 
transferred from the 1st April 1908 for a period of five years to the Colonial 
Office, which now administers the Institute subject to the general control of the 
Board of Trade. It was arranged that a lump sum of £1,000 would be paid 
from Indian revenues to the Colonial Office to meet all charges other than those 
on account of the Scientific and Technical Department, half the pay of the 
third Manager of the Institute, and the City office. Colonel D. G. Pitcher, a 
retired officer of the Indian Army, was appointed third Manager of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Lawrence, who was deputed to report on the requirements of the 
India Trade Inquiry Office in London, recommended that the Office ^ould be 
further developed at an estimated cost of £2,000 per ahnum. The Secretary of 
State appointed Colonel Pitcher to undertake the supervising control of the 
City Office for a period of six months. The reports Submitted by Colonel Pitcher 
showed that the City Office should receive further development, and he 
indicated the lines on wMoh it should he reorganized. The Seoreta^ of State, 
however, decided that the Office should be closed With effect &om the Iflt 
November 1908.' 

. In June 1908 the Secretary, State forwarded a proposal made by the 
Director of the Institute for increasing the annual grant .to the Smentific 
Teohnioql Department from £200 to £600, in accordi^ce with a recommenda- 
tion i^e by donaflitf^ aippoa^*^' thd w]*in|f of the 
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Institute. The Government of India had agreed in 1907 to accept the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, but on further consideration were of opinion that the 
grant should not be increased in view of the fact that special facilities for 
scientific investigations had since been created in India. The Secretary of 
State accepted this view and decided not to increase the grant. He stipulated, 
however, that the number of references to the Technical Department should be 
less frequent in future. 

Beor^nUaMon of In April 1905 the Trustees of the Indian Museum submitted a scheme for 
the Indian Musenm, reorganization of the Museum, which was elaborated by Lord Ourzon. The 

main feature of the scheme was the proposed appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Museums who would also hold the position of Director of the 
iT i dian Museum. The Government of India were unable to accept the scheme 
as the majority of the local Governments and Administrations who were con- 
sulted, were opposed to the appointment of an Inspector-General of Museums, 
and they therefore requested the Trustees to submit revised proposals. 

In Debruary 1907 the Trustees submitted revised proposals for the reorgan- 
isation of the Indian Museum and the reconstitutionof the Board of Trustees. 
They proposed to reorganise the various Sections of the Museum so as to divide 
them into natural groups according to the sciences represented. The officer in 
charge of each Section was to he given full powers to administer his Section* 
to develop its collection of exhibits, to conduct research work and to correspond 
direct with Government through the Department seized with the head of 
business with which his Section deals, the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section remaining as before under the Trustees. At the same time while 
giving the heads of each Section a wide measure of indepeudeuce, it was 
proposed to reserve to the Trustees the power of inspection and to constitute 
them an Advisory Board to Government, and to require that the annual reports 
of the heads of Sections should he submitted to the Government of India 
through the Trustees. The proposed decentralisation was already in existence in 
regard to the Geological Section, and the Government of India con- 
sidered that reorganisation on the lines suggested by the Trustees afforded the 
best chance of improving the administration of the Museum ; they there- 
fore accepted the scheme with the modification that the Art Section should be 
managed by the Trustees instead of by the Government of Bengal, as had been 
proposed, in order to prevent the Museum becoming in part Provincial. 

"Wi& regard to the reconstitution of the Board, the Trustees suggested 
that their number should he reduced from 21 to • 17, and that the officers in 
charge of the different Sections should be allowed a seat on the Board as ex- 
ffffieio Trustees. Li order to avoid the possibility of the combined votes of the 
official members outnumbering those of the unofficial members, it was proposed 
by the Tn^es that the quorum should be raised from 3 to 6. Purther safe- 
gl®^s were to he adopted in the hye-laws to be framed under tbe Indian 
, The Government of India accepted the constitution proposed 
with a sBghii moffifi.(^tion to allow the Government of Bengal adequate repre- 
sentation on the Board. It was stipulated, however, that the previous sanction 
cf th© Government of India ^ould he obtained to the bye-laws which the 
Tru^ees might make under the Act, 

An Aet (X of 1910) has been passed in order to give effect to the above 
tsroipQsias. The Act was hrought into oiperation from Jst ^une 1910 and^a 
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Pisbery Investiga- 
tion in Bengal* 


si ” 

further augmented in 1909 by the appointment, for five yearn ® 

SnL of Mr. J. Hornell. an expert in Pearl fishery, v.ho relieyed the Port 
of Tuticorin of the charge of the pearl banks and fisheries m the 
Madras Presidency. Under present sanctions Sir P. A. N^^holson will remain 
in charge of the Pishery Department until the end of July 1911. 

In 1906 the Government of Bengal placed Mr. ^ G-. Gupta on 
duty to investigate the fisheries of Bengal. Mr. Gupta was also deputed 
d Jug the period of his leave to visit Europe and America, and an expert with 
practical kLwledge of the methods adopted in Europe and America was 
appointed. In accordance with a recommendation made ^^ Mr. Gup a or 
the exploration of the deep sea fisheries of the Bay ot Bengal, six Enghsh 
fishermen were engaged and a steam trawler, named the « Golden Crown , was 
purchased in England. Two Indian students were also deputed to Europe and 
America with the object of studying fisheries in those counteies. The enquiry 
connected with the Bengal fisheries has been completed and the report of the 
Commissioner is now under the consideration of the Government of Bengal. 


Eetate of duty on On the recommendation of the Government of Bengal, the Government of 
India sanctioned in Pehruary 1908 a rebate of the duty on salt to _ be used in 
fish curing hy a company to be formed for the purpose of developing the sea- 
fishery industry of the Bay of Bengal. The Company was, however, not formed, 
hut in 1909 the Government of India sanctioned the issue of duty-free salt 

for a period of 12 months to fishermen engaged iu the fish-curing industry on 

the coasts of Bengal, and agreed that the cost of the preventive establishment 
required for the period should be borne by Government. 

Appiioation for a In Pehroary 1909 Captain G. Phipps Spooner applied for the grant of a 

concession to work the fisheries on the coastal waters of the Andaman, Cocos 
Sand Nicobar Islands. After consulting the Superintendent of Port Blair, the 
tar iBianda. Government of India informed Captain Spooner that they were unable to sanc- 
tion the grant of any exclusive concession in respect of fishery rights, or to 
permit of the conduct of fishery operations within 100 miles of Port Blair, or 
of the establishment of any curing station elsewhere than in the North 
A-nitamtfcna, Aff rc^aids the working of the pearl fisheries the Government of 
TTii^m were prepared io consider the grant of a concession on the lines of the 
-draft agreement which they forwarded. Captain Spooner was unable to accept 
the terms offered by the Government of India. 


Weights and Meamres. 

' .pkjipatafiiBfaoaoo* In December 1906 the Madras Chamber of Commerce enquired whether 

was any prospect of the Government of India reopening the question of 
' pftscribing a nnifonn system of weights and measures. The Chamber were of 
‘ o^nion that, while it might he impossible to secure uniformity of weights and 
measures throughout India, it might be possible to do so within the various 
^ Jiaeasidencies and provinces. The Government of India expressed the fullest 
' sympathy with the movement for the simplification and eventual unification 
"'-ei' #mght8 and measures throughout India, hut i^ted that they did not 

pxgse^t, m to depart from the poBoy already 



adopted. It was suggested, however, that if the Chamber considered that 
an attempt should be made to introduce a uniform system in the Madras 
Presidency, detailed proposals to that end might be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce suggested that the use of marked 
weights and measures of distinctive design should he made compulsory in the the ^^1 
buying and selling of precious stones and metals and articles made thereof in cions sioiusi metala 
order to check fraudulent practices prevailing among native goldsmiths and thereof, 
silversmiths. The Government of India were unable to accept the suggestion, 
which was opposed by some of the other Chambers of Commerce, because the 
reasons which had hitherto led them to refrain from prescribing uniform weights 
and measures applied with equal force to the proposed measure and they also 
considered that it would not effect the object desired. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Petroleum, ErpLosivES, Oabbibb oe Calcium, Factories and Steam 

Boilers. 


Petroleum. 

Consolidated at- found that the rules regulating the importation, possession and 

roienm rales. transport o£ petroleuni““which must, under the Act, be made by the Provincial 
Governments— were in general unnecessarily strict and rigid, and differed so 

materially in certain respects from Province to Province that merchants were 
subjected to great inconvenience in arranging for the despatch and delivery of 
supplies of oil. It was decided, therefore, that, pending the amendment of 
the Act, an attempt should be made to place this question on a sounder footing 
by the issue of consolidated uniform rules, dealing with all questions relating 
to the petroleum traffic, and applicable to all Provinces and Administrations in 
India. An amended set of draft rules was accordingly drawn up by the Govern- 
ment of India, after careful examination of the existing Provincial rules and 
after ascertaining the views of the trade in the matter, and was circulated to 
Local Governments and Administrations for opinion. The replies received con- 
tained a number of important criticisms, all of which demanded close and 
careful examination. The rules and the proposals made for their modification 
were referred to an informal Committee, on which the principal Oil Companies 
were represented. The Committee carefully considered the draft rules in the 
light of the replies received, and made a number of suggestions for their 
amendment so as to meet the wishes of Local Governments and of the trade. 
Most of these suggestions were accepted by the Government of India, and the 
rules were finally issued on the 17th December 1908. They were adopted by 
Local Governments and brought into force shortly after. In the interests 
of the trade it was considered most desirable that a uniform code of rules 
should be in force throughout India, and the code which has been prescribed 
will, it is believed, be found to be practical and easily workable. 


PreTentfen of the Another matter which attracted the attention of tbe Government of 

the reduplication of petroleum licenses in municipal and cantonment 
fees in mnnidpai and areas. It appeared that in Several provinces it was usual for the municipal 

cantonment areaa* ^ ... . 

authorities to call upon dealers in petroleum to take out municipal licenses, in 
addition to those required by the Indian Petroleum Act and the rules framed 
thereunder. In such cases fees were sometimes twice levied, once under the 
Petroleum Act and again under the municipal enactments. The complexity 
of this procedure was resented by the trade, and objection was taken to tbe 
payment of double fees. The Government of India considered that these objec- 
tions were well founded, and in July 1907 Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations were asked to prepare and submit to the Government of India draft 
notifications under section 23 of the Indian Petroleum Act, limiting the opera- 
tion of the various municipal and cantonment enactments, in so far as they 
related to the possession or transport of petroleum, to such quantities of petro- 
leum as are outmde the scope of the Indian Petroleum Act. These notifications 
wmre subsequently issued by the Government of India, and the regulation of 
the trade within the areas in question has now been properly provided for. 

■Reference has been made to the production of oil in Burma in the Chapter 
with Geology and Minerals. 
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*' throw-down bombs,” except tinder a license granted by the 
Governor-General in Council, will be illegal. 

(5) The free licenses to contractors, cultivators or other persons, for the 
possession of not more than 100 lbs. of gunpowder, 10 lbs. of 
other explosives and 100 detonators required for bona fide blasting 
purposes, will now be issued under the Explosives Act alone. 
This will avoid the confusion caused by the procedure formerly 
in force, according to which the possession of such explosives 
was governed not only by the Explosives Act and the rules 
made under it, but also by the Arms Act and the rules made 
under it. 

(c) All losses, shortage of stoch or thefts of explosives from magazines 

and other licensed premises where high explosives are stored, 
must he reported without delay to the nearest police station. 

(d) In the case of magazines where large quantities of explosives are 

stored, it will be incumbent on the licensee to provide, for the safe 
custody of his magazine, a guard of such strength as the District 
Magistrate may consider to be sufifioient. 

{e) The complications which arose from the fact that the transport of 
explosives was in certain cases governed by the rules issued under 
the Arms Act have been removed, and the transport of all explo- 
sives has been brought under the Explosives Act Rules. 

In forwarding the amendments to Local Governments the Government 
of India took advantage of the opportunity to issue the following general 
instructions 

(i) That in the case of premises licensed for the possession of small 

quantities of explosives, in respect of which it would be impos- 
sible to insist on the provision of a guard, inspecting officers 
should be directed to see that the explosives are kept in substan- 
tially constructed buildings. 

(ii) That licenses for high explosives issued under the Explosives Act 

should bear the endorsement provided for by the Explosives 
Rules making the licenses valid under the Arms Act, so that the 
severer penalties prescribed by the latter Act might, if necessary, 
be made applicable to a breach of the conditions of a license. 

fiii^ That District Magistrates and police officers should be impressed 
mth the necessity for exercising fully the powers of inspec- 
tion, search and seizure conferred upon them by the rules, 
particularly the powers of examining from time to time the 
r^istem of receipts and issues in magazines and licensed premises* 

(iv) Th^t the attention of all officials in charge of Government maga- 
zines, to which the Explosives Act and the rules thereunder do 
not apply, should he drawn to the necessity of safeguarding them 
in order to prevent theft, and that certificates should he furnished 
annually by such officials, to the authority prescribed by the 

a (^vemment, stating that the magazines are in good condi- 
feon and properly guarded. 
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As regards magazines in charge of railway officials, the Railway Depart- 
ment was asked to call the attention of Railway Administrations to the pro- 
visions which require a proper guard to he kept for the safe custody of maga. 
zines, and to the danger involved in the issue to contractors of larger quantities 
of explosives than are required for the particular work in hand. 

No return has hitherto been supplied to the Government of India by Local Annual return in 
Governments in connection with the administration of the Explosives Act, adSTnlstratiTO*’'^ *‘©1 
although annual returns, drawn up on no uniform basis, are prepared in 
Provinces for provincial use. Local Governments have now been asked to 
submit annually, on or before the 1st of April, a return in a prescribed form 
showing the number of licenses in force in the different provinces and the 
amount of inspection which is carried out by local officers. Copies of the 
return will be forwarded to the Army Department and to General Officers 
Commanding Divisions, and it has been directed that, if in any year thefts 
of explosives from magazines or licensed premises have been of frequent 
occurrence or major importance, a report on such thefts should accompany 
the flnnnnl return, together with the opinion of the Local Government con- 
cerned as to whether the regulations which have been framed for the efficient 
protection of magazines and licensed premises have been strictly followed. 

In addition to the return mentioned above. Local Governments have been asked 
to furnish to the military authorities a return in a prescribed form showing 
the Quantity of high explosives actually in stock on the 31st of December 
in each year. 

Oarlide of Calaium. 

It was found that the diversity of local rules regulating the possession of ^ ConsoMat ^^^Ca^ 
carbide of calcium involved needless correspondence with Local Governments “ 
and was ill-suited to the requirements of firms engaged in the trade. In 1906, 
therefore, the rules were consolidated and made uniform throughout British 
India, their stringency being at the same time relaxed wherever this could be 
done with due regard to the safety of the public. It was decided that in the 
interests of uniformity no additions or alterations in the rules should be ^im- 
tioned save in very exceptional circumstances and under the orders of the 

Government of India. 


Factories. 


The oonaitions <j£ labour in the Bombay Cotton Mills had for some years 
attracted considerable attention. In lS98the OUaf, Inspector of Baotones, Bom. 
bay, sounded a note of mmins as to the probable effeots of the introduction into 
the mills of a system of electric ligbtine. He pdnted out that as a Mul‘ “f 
this system, longer hours of work would probably be resorted to generally and ttat 
the operatiyes would be systematically oyerworked but before any action the 
part of Goyemment became necessary, economic oo^itaons had 
mill-owners were compelled to reduce the hours of laW In June 1605 tto 
Collector of Bombay in again drawing attention to this matter 
the prosperous state of the mill industry and the _ erfeimon of thosy^of 
lighting mills by eleotiioity had resulted in a reyersion to- the former oondiUom. 
The GoTemment of Bombay instautod iniuiries into «ie mtter 
Millowners- Assooiatiim was oonsdteiV W 

aroused oouslderablo general intetsst. In August 1906 the Millowners 


Conditions of labotu? 
in Indian 
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Association bad passed a Kesolution in favour of an average 12 hours’ day, but 
failed, if it ever made the attempt, to secure compliance from its own. members. 
On the 13th September an article appeared in the “ Times of India *’ which 
focussed public attention on the question. It attracted, notice in England and 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State called for a report on the subject. In Decem- 
ber 1905 the Government of Bombay submitted a report on its inquiries, and in 
forwarding it to the Secretary of State the Government of India expressed their 
views on the three questions raised, 

(i) the advisability of restricting, by legislation, the hours of labour of 

adult males ; 

(ii) the question whether the conditions, under which women are at 

present employed in textile factories are satisfactory, and whether 
further legislation is necessary in order adequately to protect this 
class of workers ; 

(iii) the alleged defects in the present law and practLoe regarding the 

employment of children, and the desirability of amending the 
law in order to require certificates of physical fitness before 
children can be legally engaged as factory workers, or before 
persons under the age of 16 can be permitted to labour as adults. 

Before discusdng these questions, the Government of India pointed out 
that the report of the Local Government afforded an inadequate basis for the 
formation of a final opinion on the subject ; that the article in the “ Times of 
India **, though generally correct, was based on incomplete information and 
gave an exaggerated view of existing abuses ; and that the question was no 
longer acute, as the operatives held a strong position owing to the prosperity 
of the mills and had forced a 13 hours* working day on employers. On the 
questions at issue the Government of India expressed the following opinions, 
taking them in the order mentioned above 

(1) In. the conditions then existing the necessity for legislation in regard 
to the hours of adult labour had not been established. The Eaotory 
Commission of 1890 considered such legislation unnecessary and it 
was believed that opinion in India was opposed to it. Most em- 
ployers were against it and operatives would probably resent 
interference with their earnings. The conditions in Tndifl. and 
England were entirely dissimilar and English standards could not 
therefore be applied. On the infoi'mation before them they 
thought that the question was one for settlement between em- 
ployers and employed, but Local Governments were being 
consulted as to whether any serious abuses existed ; and, if so, 
whether they could be satisfactorily remedied under the existing 
law. 

4n) K.o.s^uous abuses existed in connection with the employment of 
women, who did light work and enjoyed frequent intervals of rest. 

(iii) The existh^ law as regards the employment of cluldren bad been 
^stematically evaded in Bombay by employers and employed alike, 
^e p^iheipal ef?ils being personation and employment in double 
dbifts under different nam^ Insteuctions had been issued to 
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liooal Governments -wliioh would check personation, hut an 
amendment to the existing law, requiring certificates of age and 
physical fitness before children could he employed, was probably 
desirable. Local Governments and Administrations would be 
consulted and the views of employers and employed ascertained 
before an amendment was introduced into the Act. An altera- 
tion in the present limits of age for the employment of young 
persons was not considered necessary. 


In their report the Government of Bombay suggested the appointment of a 
Committee to examine the labour question generally. The Government of India 
informed the Secretary of State that they considered this unnecessary and inad- 
visable at that time, as it would have a disorganising effect on employers and 
employed, but that a final decision had been deferred until replies were received 
from the Local Governments as to whether serious abuses did in fact exist. In 
conclusion the Government of India stated that the irregularities brought to 
light were in their opinion due in a large measure to the inadequacy of ins- 
pecting establishments and that the Looal Governments had been consulted on 
this point also. 


While the replies of Local Governments were under consideration, the 
Secretary of State suggested the desirability of sending out an expeneneed 
English Eactory Inspector to examine the actual facts. The Gov- 
err^ent of India accepted the proposal and a small Committee, with 
Sir Hamilton Ereer-Smith, an English Factory expert, as President, was appointed 
in December 1906 to enquire into the conditions of labour in textile facton^in 
this country. The specific points referredfor the consideration of 
were, (1) whether the working hours of adult males should be limited, and 
the physique of operatives is affected by the hours which are sometimes 
IndL f (2) whether, before children are allowed to work m factories, certificates 
of age and physical fitness should be required ; (3) whether the minimum age 
for the employment of children should be raised beyond nine years ; 
as the result of employment as adults of i^rsons between 

there has been, physical deterioration requiring e orea ^ senarate staff 

cUas of workers known ns young persons ■>: and W wito 

of Medionl Factory Inspectors should be ° 

be ol a preliminary oharaeter ; and it was auncnmeed 

tions of the Committee establish the existent of sermus “ “'X^ively 

Commission would be appoiuted to oondder the whole suboect eompreheusively 

before any radical changes in the factory law were ma e. 

The Committee, whose report was published m ^^tt^^rrfei^ to 

mended alterations in the law, in respeo o hours of adult male 

them, and m«e particularly pressed^- P^Ss: at^e to a re- 
labonito twelve. In accordance wit 19^7 to investigate, in 

presentative Commission was appomted to Sir H Eremr-Smith’s 

Lpeet of all factories i^Iudia. ’"^^^S^^wUeh tha* Con. 
Committee and the rarious suggestions and rewmi^ ™ the 1st Novem- 

mittee had made. Ihe o^- o' ^ 

ber 1907. Their report was published in July 0 t/ the su&gestions 

eoremmVtofs and public and a Bill to 

oontaiued iu.il. These opinions were most carefully errammed. 
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giv6 sffsct to tli6 dooisions finally amvsd at wasj with, the sanction of the 
Secretary of State^ introduced, in Council on the 30th July 1909. A Bill 
to amend the Bactories Act in certain minor matters, which had been 
introduced in Cotmcil on the 29th September 1905, was at the same time 
withdrawn. The most notable feature of the Bill now before Council is a 
provision for the restriction to twelve a day of the hours of adult labour in 
textile factories. The Bill also contains provisions intended to prevent the abuses 
of child labour, the existence of which had been proved by the Commission’s 
report, and provides for other modifications of procedure with the object of 
preventing evasion of the law and of ensuring its better enforcement throughout 
the country. 


Amalgamation of The questiou of the most suitable arrangements for the eflScient inspection 
of factories and boilers in India has been under consideration for some time 
^TrtVcM*^^'**aDdpast. In some provinces, factory inspections are undertaken by a staff of 
in- Inspectors specially appointed for this purpose, while in others the work is 
apeotion staff. entrusted to District Magistrates and Civil Surgeons. Boiler inspections 
are usually conducted by an entirely separate establishment. It was considered 
that this system led to a waste of time and power ; and, with a view to securing 
greater economy and efiSoiency, it was suggested to the Local Governments 
in 1906 that the factory and boiler inspection establishments should be amal- 
gamated wherever possible. After consideration of the replies received, it 
was decided that, while the amalgamation proposed would undoubtedly be 
advantageous in the smaller provinces where factories and boilers are scattered 
and comparatively few in number, the same result would not be achieved to 
any appreciable extent in the larger provinces where factories and boilers are 
numerous, and the inspection work is concentrated in a limited area. Bor this 
reason, it was not considered desirable to insist upon amalgamation in 
Bengal and Bombay, though arrangements have been made in the latter prov- 
ince whereby the factory and boiler inspection establishments will assist each 
other to a limited extent. Since the issue of these orders attention has been 
again called to the subject by the report of the I’aotory Commission, which 
emphasised the necessity of having a thoroughly capable staff of Factory Ins- 
pectors, and it is probable that a separation of the duties of factory and boiler 
inspection will have to be generally adopted in order to ensure that adeq^uate 
attention is paid to factory working. 


Jn communicaiing his sanction to the appointment of the Factory Com- 
mission, the Secretary of State expressed his desire that early measures should 
be taken, in anticipation of the Commission’s enquiry, to prevent neglect or 
violation of the existing factory law and regulations, and to strengthen the ins- 
pection staff. Local Governments were accordingly requested to take early 
steps to comply with* the widies of the Secretary of State, and to submit proposals 
for increasing idie inspection staff, if such increase was considered necessary. 
As a result the ihspectiou staff has been temporarily increased in several 
prtwific^ iHit pera^ent arrangements cannot be made until a decision is 
atrial?^ at on the proposals of the Factory Commission regarding the number, 
pay, qualification{^ eta, of factey inspectors throughout India. 

, In. January 1907, the Secretary ^ State forwarded a copy of the Berne 

women in industrial em- 
^loyment, and asked for the views of the Gov^nment of India on the question 
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of India’s adhesion. The matter was fully considered and the Secretary of 
State was informed that it was unnecessary and undesirable for India to adhere 
to the Convention, for the following reasons 

(1) the provisions of the Convention were designed almost exclusively 

to meet the conditions obtaining in Europe— where industry was 
highly organised and the population of each State more or less 
homogeneous—, and their application to India would be difficult, 
if not impossible, in view of the entirely different conditions that 
prevailed in this country ; 

(2) no material advantages would ha gained by our adhesion, while such 

a step would cause us direct and immediate embarrassment ; 

(3) our adhesion was not necessitated by considerations of a humanita- 

rian character ; and 

(4) the acceptance of the Convention would necessitate a complete 

recasting of Indian industrial legislation. It would be necessary 
to reduce the limit of persons employed in a factory to ten, and 
mines and quarries would also be affected. These amendments 
were in themselves so radical that they could not be adopted 
unless very strong reasons were adduced in favour of that 
course. 

In the Factory Bill at present before the Legislative Council it has, how- 
ever, been found possible to give effect to the recommendations of the Conven- 
tion in so far as factory workers are concerned, and at the instance of the 
Factory Commission considerable restrictions have been placed upon the 
employment of women at night. 


Steam Boilers. 

A Bill to provide for the periodical inspection of steam-boilers and prime- 
movers in the Central Provinces was introduced in the Council of the Governor- 
General on the 14th December 1906. Legislation in this matter had been 
rendered necessary by the rapid growth in the number of steam-boilers in the 
Central Provinces, due to industrial expansion, and the consequent danger of 
the importation of unsafe and second-hand boilers, owing to the absence of any 
legal provision for their licensing and inspection by competent authority, or 
for their management by properly qualified Engineers. The Bill was modelled 
on the lines of the Bombay Boiler Inspection Act, 1891, and was passed Into 
layv on the 1st March 1907. 

In July 1908, proposals were submitted by the Government of Bombay 
for strenethenine the staff of Inspectors of Steam-Boilers in that Presidency. tM* of steam-Boiiem 
The principal recommendations made by the Local Government were as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) That a Chief Inspector of Steam-Boilers should be appointed on a 

salary of BiS. 1,000—100—1,600 a month. 

# 

(2) That the existing appointment of Senior Inspector mi Efi. 650 a 

month should he abolished. 
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(3) That two appointments of Inspectors on B<s. 450 — 10 — 600 and 
Es. 250 — 10 — 300 a month, respectively, should be created. 

These proposals which were approved by the Government of India, received 
the Secretary of State’s sanction in October 1908. The appointment oE Chief 
Inspector, has been filled by an officer recruited from England. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Supply op Government Stores. 

Towards the close of Lord Ourzon’s administration a petition was presented „ Appointment of the 

• . Y-rmiA** Stores Committee. 

by the Engmeenng and Iron Trades Association, which raised the general 
question of the system to be adopted in future for the supply of Government 
stores. The Association had the sympathy of the Government of India, who 
desired to afford all reasonable facilities and to offer all possible encouragement 
to manufacturers who have started or desire to start factories in India. In 
view of the importance of the subject and of the great complexity of the details 
the Government of India decided to refer the examination of the matter to a 
travelling committee, which should visit such places as it might consider 
desirable and afford every facility to representatives of Indian firms to place 
their views before the Committee. A Committee was accordingly appointed 
in February 1906 consisting of : — ■ 

Mr. W. Macdonald, Superintending Engineer, Punjab ... Preudeat. 

Major J. H. S. Murray, R.E., Garrison Engineer, Secunderabad ... Member, 

Mr. S. A. J,> Keatinge, Storekeeper, Oudhand Eohilkhand Railway „ 

Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, I.O.S. ... ... ... Seeutary. 

In July 1906 the Committee submitted their recommendations which may Becommendatioas 

of the Stores Com- 
be summarised as follows mittee. 

The Committee were of opinion that the rules prescribed for the purchase 
of stores should contain a‘ clear indication of the desire of Government that 
preference should be given to articles of Indian manufacture, when iu respect 
of quality and price they do not differ materially from articles of European 
manufacture. As a means of testing rates offered by Indian and English firms, 
the Committee proposed that simultaneous tenders for delivery in India should 
be invited both in England and in India in the case of standardised articles for 
which specifications are available at the India OfiS.ce and in India. In the case 
of other articles a comparison should be made with the cost, as shewa in Rate 
Lists, of the imported article delivered in India. The existing Rate ^ts should 
be amplified and extended to cover the transactions of all consuming depart, 
ments. They should be issued promptly every quarter and^ their compilation 
should he entrusted to a special agency. They should contain full and detailed 
information as to the freight, insurance, landing, customs and other charges 
paid or payable on each article procured through the Store Department. As 
regards the purchase in India of articles of European manufacture, the Com- 
mittee suggested considerable modifications in the present rules in the direction 
of facilitating such purchases. In particular they strongly recommended that 
the rules should permit of the supply by large contractors of English stores 
required in the structure of works let out on contract. 

In addition to their suggestions regarding the modifications which should 
be made in the rules, the Committee recommended the oi^amzation of a spedal 
inspecting staff. They made ptoposals to secure the diffleminatbn of infcaroa- 
tion regarding the resources of Indian firms and manufacturers, and they depre- 
cated the Creation of store depots except on a very limited scale. Finally, they 
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did not advocate the introduction of any special measure to enforce the exclu- 
sion from indents of demands for articles which could he obtained of local 
manufacture. 


These recommendations met with the general approval of the Government 
of India subject to a reservation on two points. They did not accept the 
proposal of the Committee to call for simultaneous tenders both in England and 
in India. Nor did they agree with the Committee in rejecting the proposed 
adoption of special measures to enforce compliance with the rules prescribing 
the purchase of locally manufactured articles ; they decided that copies of all 
indents should be forwarded to them for scrutiny in the Imperial Secretariat 
in order to secure the exclusion from them of requisitions for articles which 
Indian manufacturers can supply. The views of the Government of India 
were laid before the Secretary of State in their despatch of the 16th May 1907. 
An intermediate reply was received froni the Secretary of State in November 
1907 forwarding the criticisms on the Committee’s Eeport of the Director- 
General of Stores and of the Consulting Engineer of the India Ofdce. These 
criticisms were fully dealt with in the despatch of the Government of India, 
dated the 26th March 1908, and the final decision of the Secretary of State was 
conveyed in his despatch of the 13th November 1908. 

iow “““ The orders of the Secretary of State in respect of the purchase of articles 

manufactured in India from Indian materials or from imported materials 
practically follow the recommendations of the Committee. A relaxation has 
also been permitted in regard to local purchases of articles of European manu- 
facture. It will now be permissible within the money limits laid down, to 
purchase such articles, not only as hitherto, in cases of urgency, but also when 
owing to greater promptitude of supply economy will be effected. In the case 
of important construction works, subject to certain conditions, the supply of 
English. stores required for such works may be included in contracts let to Indian 
firms of standing. The rules as finally settled by the Secretary of State were 
promulgated on the 14th July 1909. 


The modifications in the former procedure are, however, by the express 
orders of the Secretary of State, to be in the first instance experimental and 
subject to revision ; and certain safeguards, in the form of periodical reports on 
the quality and price of purchases effected in India, have been prescribed. 

Catalogue of Indian The Director-Genetal of Commercial Intelligence is undertaking the com- 
manufaotnrea. piiation of the amplified Rate Lists above referred to on the lines proposed by 
the Committee, but their issue is awaiting the settlement of some minor points 
in regard to which further information has been called for by the Secretary of 
State. A catalogue of Indian manufactures has also been prepared by that 
officer with a view to disseminate information amongst consuming departments 
as to tlxe resources of Indian manufacturers. 


As regards the organisation of a special inspecting staff for the purpose of 
testing and passing stores purchased in India, it has been settled, with the 
a^val of the Secretary of State, that the classes of articles which are to be 
tested and inspected should, for the present at any rate, be confined to manu- 
of iron and steel; and that the inspeoting staff already constituted 
by the Rail^^ay Board at Calcutta and Bombay to deal withthe purchases by 
State Railwajs of such stores, should also undertake the inspection- of stores for 
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the Military Works Services and the Public Works Department. The require- 
ments of the Ordnance Department in this respect are to he arranged for by 
ofidoers of that Department. No special provision has, for the present, been 
considered necessary for chemical tests which should be undertaken by Chemical 
Examiners under Local Governments ; hut as regards mechanical tests it 
has been decided that a laboratory should be established at Calcutta to provide 
facilities for such tests. 

The following minor measures of decentralisation were also sanctioned, 

With the approval of the Secretary of State the direct purchase from foreign or resewch 
countries of stores required for experimental or research purposes was permitted 
and selected ofidcers under Local Governments and the Government of India ^ 
were authorised to transmit their indents for European stores direct to the 
Director* General of Stores. Local Governments and Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of India were also empowered to delegate their powers regarding the 
purchase of books, newspapers and other periodicals : and the system, under Bales for Ue supply 

. -T . .. 1 1 1 -i, i 1 f j at. t ofbooks, newspapers 

which books, newspapers and periodicals have hitherto been suppliea tnrough and otter peiioaicau. 
the agency of Stationery OfiSce, has been discontinued in favour of direct 
purchase from agents or publishers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Geneeaii, Inyentions and Designs 'and Stationery and Peintino. 


General. 


Secretariat Estab- When the formation of the Department of Commerce and Industry ■vras 
under consideration, the opinion was expressed that a Secretary and one Under 
Secretary would he sufiScient to afford all the necessary assistance to the Member 
in charge. Eleven months’ experience of the work of the Department, how- 
ever, shewed that it was impossible for one Under Secretary to manage the 
work properly, and in May 1906 the appointment of a second Under Secretary 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 


Increase of pay of Tb.e pay of the Secretary in the Department of Commerce and Industry 

Department Com. which had on the constitution of the Department been fixed at Rs, 3,000 
meree and indastry, ^ Sanction of the Secretary of State, raised to Rs, 4,000 

a month with effect from the 31st March 1907. 


Inventions md Designs. 

- Coofirmation of j[. G. Graves, whose services had been obtained from tbe British 

Patents Secretary. Patent Office in 1904, was confirmed in nis appointment as Patents Secretary 
on the 11th November 1907 on a salary of Rs. 1,400, rising by biennial incre- 
ments of Rs. lOO to Rs. 1,800 a month. 

The volume of Patents work has steadily increased in recent years. la 
1909 the number of applications for the protection of inventions and designs 
was 695 and 61, respectively, as compared with 686 and 15 in 1905. The Act 
regulating the grant of exclusive privileges which was passed in 1888 had 
been found to be antiquated and cumbrous, and the question of its revision 
on the lines of the United Kingdom Act of 1907, so as to meet the require- 
ments of inventors in this country, was taken up. A draft Bill was accord- 
ingly prepared and, after submission for criticism to Local Governments, 
Patent Agents and others interested, was forwarded for the Secretary of State’s 
sanction. The sanction was received in due course and the Bill was in- 
troduced in the Legislative Council on the 23rd March 1910. 

Stationery and Drinting, 

strike in the Sovem. Eor about two months from the last week of September 1905 the Govern- 
*'^**“' ment Central Press in Calcutta was seriously disturbed by a strike of the Bengali 
printers who fancied they had grievances particularly in the matter of their 
treatment by the superintending officers of the Press. It was found necessary 
to dismiss several of the ringleaders, but enquiries showed that certain modifica- 
tions were desirable and practicable in some of the rules and conditions under 
which the Press employes worked. These having been settled by the Honour- 
able Mr. Hewett, who personally investigated the whole working of the 
Pr€®8, the men resumed work on the 16th November. 

steiioaejy » Resolution in this Department No. 1262-1307, dated the 6th Eebruary 
»dtypewr.teia. 1^, the following m^uTcs of decentralization were ordered in connection 
witli the supply of stationery and typewriters 

(a) Local G|overnments were authorised to del^ate to any of their 
suhordiji^te officers, whom they m%bt select, the power to sanction 
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petty local purcliases of stationery (inelndiDg rubber stamps), 
up to a limit of Us. 20 in each case. 

(5) The power to sanction the supply of typewriters from the Stationery 
Department was extended to Heads of Departments, Commis- 
sioners of Divisions and other officers above the rank of Collector 
to whom the power might be delegated by the Local Government. 

It is probable that modem type-setting and casting machines will even- Press MaeWnery. 
tually replace to a large extent the hand composition which is largely employed 
in the Government Presses. The increased use of machinery will not only con- 
duce to greater economy but will also do much to meet the labour difficulties 
which seem to be inseparable from the employment of compositors in India. A 
series of trials had been made with Linotype machines installed in the Govern- 
ment Central Press at Calcutta ; but it was found that these machines were not 
suitable for the work done in the Government Presses. It was then decided, 
as an experimental measure, to give the Monotype machine a trial and one 
such machine was obtained from England in the beginning of the year 1904 
and installed at Simla. In September 1904, the installation was extended by 
the addition of three more machines and four keyboards, and in 1906 sixteen 
additional Monotype machines were obtained from England and set up in the 
Government Central Press, Calcutta. Eight of these were subsequently trans- 
ferred to Simla in 1908. 

The Linotype machine was given another trial for six months in 1907, and 
mainly owing to the improvements made in the machine since its first trial, 
the results achieved were satisfactory. The three machines on trial at the 
Government Central Press, Calcutta, were accordingly retained and three others 
were purchased. 

On the determination of the contract for the printing of Government stock Fomt, 
stock forms, which had been held by Messrs. G, W. Allen & Co. since 
the 1st Eebruary 1889, a new contract was entered into with Messrs. Gulab 
Singh & Sons of Lahore, for ten years with effect from the 11th April 1908. 

It was estimated that the new arrangement would result in a saving of nearly 
a lakh of rupees annually. The Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
however, reported in March 1910 that the terms of the contract were such 
that the contractors were unable to execute the contract without incurring 
considerable loss, and that he anticipated a possible cessation of work if the 
rates were not revised. In order to prevent the inconvenince to Governme nt 
which this would involve, certain concessions were granted to the Contractors 
from the 1st April 1910, which, it is estimated, will cost about Ks. 54,000 a year. 

The rapid increase in the expenditure on Printing and Stationery had been 
engaging the attention of Government for some time, and in June 1909 the »nd stationery. 
Controller was asked to submit a report on the causes which had led to this 
increase. At the same time his grant was reduced, and he was requested to 
scrutinise all demands for stationery and typewriters and to reduce such demands 
as might appear to him excessive. It was also suggested to Local Governments 
(except Bombay and Madras who have stationery offices of th^ own) that 
they might communicate authority to the Controller enabling that officer to 
apply a (ffieck in regard to provincial indents submitted him. In August 
1909, the Controller submitted a Note on the increase of expenditure on 
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Printing and Stationery. He analysed the expenditure, pointed out the direc- 
tions in which increases had occurred, and made suggestions for reducing the 
expenditure in future. The principal measures from which a saving in 
expenditure is anticipated consist in the standardization of forms and the 
jSxation of money allotments for Stationery. 

standaidiaation of Prior to the receipt of the Controller’s report, the attention of the 
Government of India had been drawn to the large expenditure incurred 
on account of printing forms in use in the offices of the Government of 
India. The two classes of forms used are “Stock Forms” and “Special 
Forms The former are printed off in large numbers and the type is kept 
standing, but in the case of the latter the type has to be set up afresh for each 
requisition, and the expenditure involved is therefore considerably increased. As 
it was found that a very large number of requisitions were made for “ Special 
Forms”, it was ordered that an examination should be made of all the forms of 
either kind used in the Departments of the Government of India and in the 
offices subordinate thereto, with a view to deciding which of them could be 
abolished, and which retained as “ Stock Forms When this examination was 
completed, a Committee of Secretariat Officers was appointed in May 1910 to 
deal finally with the question of the standardization of forms in use in the 
Imperial Secretariats. The deliberations of the Committee resulted in a very 
large reduction in the number of forms, and it is anticipated that a considerable 
saving in expenditure will ensue. No additions to, or alterations in, the 
Standard Forms will be allowed for one year after they come into use, and 
additions to the list of Special Forms will only be allowed under the orders of 
officers of or above the rank of Assistant Secretary. 

Filed money allot- With a view to bringing the expenditure On stationery uuder more diceot 

jnents for stationery# w j. 

financial control, it lias recently been suggested to Local Goyernments and Ad- 
ministrations (except Bombay and Madras), that in future they should grant to 
each Head of a Department or Commissioner who consolidates and cheeks 
individual stationery indents, a money allotment for the stationery requirements 
of his own and subordinate offices. By this means a direct incentive will be 
furnished to the local officers to keep their expenditure on stationery within 
proper bounds, and a method of control which experience has shown to be 
eminently desirable will be supplied. 

In addition to these proposals, various minor changes have been made, 
which are calculated in the aggregate to effect a considerable saving in expeudi* 






